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Contrary to a naive conception of what is economic, a struggle to obtain control 
over goods and services may have nothing economic about it. Economic motives have 
nothing to do with the contents of human action, but only with the means by which 
these actions are accomplished. A course of action is economic if the actor weighs costs 
and returns against each other and chooses that line of action which is believed to offer 
the greatest returns in proportion to the expenditure involved. What constitutes costs 
and returns depends upon the value-scheme of the individual and of the group. Eco- 
nomic motivation should be tested in terms of the manner in which objects desired are 
obtained, and not in terms of objects of desire. Evidence is cited to show that all the 
economic arguments for war are arguments, not motives. War or preparation for war 
needs justification because our moral system has not provided a scheme of values which 
will enable nations to obtain the satisfaction of power prestige by conflict and domina- 
tion, while at the same time they must offer moral or justifiable reasons for such ag- 
gression—economic reasons. Most objects are desired not because of their nature but 
because in the world of culture these things are symbols of certain values. We use war 
to obtain whatever our culture makes us want, and use war to obtain the satisfaction 
of wants that have nothing to do with control over goods and services. The illusion has 
arisen that it is economic control which the state desires and to which it is driven by an 
inevitable urge. War is made more inevitable by being made economic, unless we learn 
to distinguish between economic motives and economic symbols. 


A naive conception of what is economic identifies the desire for 
material things—for goods and services—with economic motives. 
Persons or nations are said to act economically when their actions 
are directed toward obtaining control over goods and services. This 
naive conception of economic motives is responsible for a good deal 
of the confusion which surrounds the problem of the economic causes 
of war. It is not ordinarily realized that a struggle to obtain control 
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over goods and services may have nothing economic about it—may, 
as a matter of fact, be quite anti-economic—and that what is gen- 
erally assumed to be an economic motive may often be but an eco- 
nomic illusion, because a cultural situation insists on finding eco- 
nomic reasons for human behavior. Speaking strictly and accurate- 
ly, economic motives have nothing to do with the contents of human 
action but only with the means by which these actions are accom- 
plished. An “economic motive’’—if we have to resort to definitions 
—is that tendency in human beings to calculate the costs and the 
returns involved in pursuing a certain desirable end and to choose 
that line of action which will give one the greatest returns in propor- 
tion to the expenditure of effort involved. This does not mean that 
one must actually get a greater return; he may get more or he may 
get less, depending upon his judgment and the speculative character 
of the undertaking. What makes it economic is the fact that he 
weighs costs and returns against each other before he follows a cer- 
tain line of action. What will constitute costs and what will consti- 
tute returns depends upon the value-scheme of the individual and, 
above all, the group. What things an individual will consider as 
worth while, and hence welcome them as returns, or what things he 
will consider as costs is a matter of the culture value-scheme prevail- 
ing at a certain time and place; and that is not a matter of economics. 
We should, therefore, test economic motivation in terms of the man- 
ner in which objects desired are obtained, and not in terms of the 
objects of desire. And so, when we speak of the “economic causes” of 
war, we should inquire not whether nations go to war to obtain con- 
trol over goods and services but whether, in going to war to obtain 
them, they have calculated costs and returns and have decided that 
war is the cheapest way of obtaining what they wish. But lest I be 
accused of pedantry in so meticulously trying to delimit the field, I 
will not exclude the naive interpretation of what is economic; and I 
will attempt to answer the following question: In the life-history of 
Western culture to what extent has war been initiated by a desire to 
obtain control over goods and services and to what extent have the 
initiators and participators in war proceeded in their undertaking 
economically—that is, by speculatively putting costs against re- 
turns, to what extent have they decided to resort to, or to take a 
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chance on, war as the best way of obtaining control over the desired 
goods and services? Our answer will proceed to show what was the 
scheme of values of those primarily responsible for carrying on war, 
what role possession and control over goods and services played in 
that scheme of values, and what evidence there is for assuming the 
existence of economic motivation and procedure in their scheme of 
values and its realization. 

To understand that scheme of values we must see it as it operated 
in the various social classes which historically made up the society of 
Western culture. While there were undoubtedly values common to 
all classes, in the main each class had its own value system. The 
aristocracy, the peasants, the middle class (the merchants and the 
crafts), and the clergy and learned professions—each had its own 
scheme of what to expect from life and what life expected from it. 
Schematically we can say that the distinguishing mark of the aristo- 
cratic scheme of human values was the notion of glory and mag- 
nificence; of the peasant class, conservative production; of the mid- 
dle class, pecuniary accumulation; and of the clergy and learned 
professions, hierarchical position. In each group the desire for eco- 
nomic control played a different role, and econemic factors were im- 
portant in different degrees. Glory and magnificence required eco- 
nomic instruments only in so far as the expenditure and destruction 
of goods and the utilization of services were measures of mag- 
nificence. Yet, far more important than economic instruments in 
obtaining glory and magnificence were personal qualities, family 
connections, and the favor of the superior. The degree of magnifi- 
cence which attached to a larger or a smaller control over goods and 
services was not as important as that which attached to descent from 
a noble lineage, and “noble” meant older and surrounded to a 
greater degree by traditions of personal bravery. Even though land 
and the rights to compel labor on the land were the chief instru- 
ments of economic control, it was not at all uncommon for greater 
glory and magnificence to go with smaller ownership of land. Al- 
though under a system of private warfare it was inevitable that con- 
trol over more numerous estates would give some military advan- 
tage, such an advantage was of limited use in a system of warfare 
where the personal skill of the single combatants was more im- 
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portant than the support of large numbers of fighting retainers. Until 
the thirteenth century fighting was chiefly done by individuals—not 
by armies—and no amount of estates could make up for personal 
bravery and valor. It was bravery, valor, and noble descent which 
were chiefly responsible for glory and magnificence. 

War activities and war traditions were the peculiar prerogative of 
the aristocratic class and, with them, fighting for economic motives: 
to obtain land, or other forms of income obtainable through land, 
was the exception rather than the rule. The same thing can be said 
with regard to the robber-barons; they were the exception and 
flourished when the feudal system was breaking up and when other 
evolutionary factors had placed a greater emphasis upon exotic 
goods and the precious metals. There were, of course, noblemen 
trying by means fair or foul to obtain control over landed estates 
belonging to others; they wished to enlarge their own holdings be- 
cause the ownership of large tracts of land carried prestige or because 
they wished to have enough land to fit out their male descendants or 
give dowries to marriageable daughters—for all this there can be 
found evidence enough. Yet the causes of medieval warfare are only 
exceptionally causes of an economic motive; largely they were made 
up of adventure, revenge, the punishment of an evildoer, the desire 
to show one’s personal valor and prowess, the taking-up of another 
man’s quarrel, and the everlasting campaigns against the infidel. 

The changes in military tactics and methods of warfare introduced 
into Europe in the thirteenth century placed a different emphasis on 
economic factors. What before could be accomplished by personal 
valor and prowess with the aid of only simple weapons, now required 
masses of foot soldiers. Although still rather simply armed, from the 
standpoint of the person for whom war was carried on, this shift in 
military tactics required the possession of considerable economic 
resources in order to wage successful warfare. It was the rich Italian 
cities, therefore, which first utilized this new type of warfare, be- 
cause they could afford the expense of hiring and equipping mer- 
cenaries, although the new method of infantry warfare was devel- 
oped by the Swiss mountaineers in their struggles with the local 
nobles on horseback. From now on, it becomes difficult to disen- 
tangle economic from noneconomic motives. War carried on in order 
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to obtain new territories and taxable citizens looks as if it is carried 
on for economic gain, while, in the light of the contemporary scheme 
of human values, it is much more accurate to describe it as carried on 
in order to acquire taxable citizens for the purpose of collecting 
revenue from them in order to be able to wage more successful war- 
fare in the future. The commercial cities of North and South Europe 
present some special aspects of the problem, which it is not possible 
to discuss here. 

To judge of the motivation behind war activities, it is necessary 
to realize that warfare was conducted on a mercenary basis until 
nearly the end of the eighteenth century and that war was looked 
upon as the affair not of the nation but of the monarch. The prob- 
lem becomes one of an analysis of the place of economic motivation 
in the scheme of values of the monarch and those responsible for the 
initiation of state policies in the period of European history when the 
monarch had a perfectly free hand in deciding when to declare war 
and on what terms to make peace. 

Whatever evidence we have of the court ideology of the time 
excludes economic motives as we understand them today. The chief 
reason for carrying on war was the acquiring of territory and the 
enlarging of the boundaries of the king’s realm for the glory of the 
monarch. Booty was undoubtedly desired by the common soldiers; 
and the military chieftains were, of course, not averse to sharing in 
whatever valuable articles belonging to the enemy the storms of for- 
tune or misfortune might have blown in their direction. But there is 
no evidence of any planning or concerted effort to engage in war for 
the purpose of so acquiring economic goods. As a by-product there 
was at times a distribution among the followers of the successful 
monarch of the property of the unsuccessful opponent, or the assign- 
ing of feudal land rights to them, and, of course, the distribution of 
offices and positions carrying salaries and perquisites to the new mas- 
ters set up to administer the territories conquered. But all these were 
secondary to the prime purpose: the glories of dynastic aggrandize- 
ment through territorial acquisition. That motive was intelligible to 
the system of human behavior of the court group; no other motiva- 
tion was intelligible to them; and it is forcing a modern ideology on a 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century scheme of living and thinking 
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to speak of “economic motives” in warfare prior to the nineteenth 
century. The specific desire for precious metals, so ubiquitous in the 
Europe of the sixteenth and the seventeenth century, filled with 
visions of Potosi and Mexico, the far-flung activities of pirates and 
merchant adventurers, and the earnest pleadings of the mercan- 
tilists, official and private, simply indicate that the precious metals 
were desired—something which is apparently as old as civilization 
and which must be explained on other than economic motives. In 
this particular period there undoubtedly did enter a strong strain of 
economic motivation into this search for the precious metals in so far 
as these became transformed into investments and became the basis 
of great business fortunes or the foundation of a new class of landed 
gentry. But there is no evidence of wars being carried on for the 
possession of the source of precious metals, even though bands of 
footloose soldiers and jobless captains, periodically set free by the 
wars prevailing throughout the sixteenth century, did emerge into 
epic conquistadors. The epic or the tragedy, or the tragicomedy, of 
this period of conquistadors lies precisely in the fact that they ac- 
complished what they did with a handful of men, without any or 
with but little support from the home government, and often with its 
definite opposition. Not that the Spanish king and his advisers did 
not wish the stream of precious metals to flow into their laps; but 
what they wished was to acquire it without effort, certainly without 
war, for the purpose of more successfully carrying on the war in 
which lay their whole heart and soul, that against the heretic. 

It is important in this connection to remember that the major 
portion of the colonial conquests, and most of the colonial expansion 
of the period prior to the middle of the eighteenth century, was made 
not through warfare, defining ‘“‘warfare’’ as organized combat led by 
the head of a state or his representative, in which combat the 
resources of the state are pledged and which comes to a conclusion 
with the submission of one of the combatants. Most of the areas 
later to become colonial regions were conquered through the initia- 
tive of private adventurers—merchants or warriors acting very much 
on land as pirates did on the sea, and more comparable to groups of 
organized bandits, a phenomenon familiar enough to Europe at that 
time. That the home government generally knew what was going on 
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there is no doubt; and that it gave more than its blessing to these 
outlaw activities, again there is no doubt; but the records also show 
that this was done reluctantly, even after the golden and silver fruits 
of these private conquests began to make their appearance. It is 
important to keep the distinction between war and private colonial 
conquests if we are to achieve any clarity in the concepts of war and 
economic motives. 

The period up to the nineteenth century was one of a gradual 
increase in the power of money and the importance of economic 
activities as a source of power. Yet it is noticeable that the state 
kept quite aloof from participating in this new source of power. 
Making money or acquiring economic power still seemed a con- 
temptible procedure to the aristocratic spirit of the state; and, while 
the state was willing to share indirectly in commercial enterprise by 
playing the role of a partner in such ventures as John Law’s financial 
system, the marriage between the aristocratic state and finance was 
highly companionate and quickly dissolved. As for carrying on war 
for economic gains, such a concept was so foreign to the prevailing 
system of aristocratic state values that there is no evidence of any- 
thing of the kind before the nineteenth century. 


The nineteenth century saw the appearance of a degree of effec- 
tiveness of economic instruments undreamed of before. From the 
standpoint of the community at large, it became apparent that con- 
trol over economic instruments permitted an expansion of life which 
gave the average man a sense of freedom and accomplishment never 
possessed before. The machine process, the new banking instru- 
ments, and the application of science to the dimunition of suffering 
and the prolongation of life, these results of science being made 
available to those with economic means sufficient to obtain them, 
placed a premium upon economic means and tended to make con- 
trol over economic goods and services synonymous with all life and 
all well-being. The ease with which old restriction gave way before 
the power which resided in the new instruments of production, and 
the consideration which was vouchsafed to those in control of these 
economic instruments, made such control highly desirable; and the 
scheme of social values of the communities of western Europe, 
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particularly England and Germany, assumed the color and texture 
of an economic pattern. This took generations to accomplish but 
contrasted with the slowness of change in the previous patterns of 
social values; these changes looked like a revolutionary upheaval, 
very much to the chagrin of those who were the losers by this shift 
in social standards and to the very small number of those who, 
while not concerned with the disappearance of the previous scheme 
of human valuation, were yet distresseu at what seemed the empti- 
ness of a social scheme so predominantly economic and pecuniary 
in its bias, tone, and color. Fundamentally, however, what hap- 
pened was not so much the appearance of new human values as the 
appearance of new standards of prestige, new symbols of social 
esteem. Control over goods and services gave satisfactions which 
previously were given by other things and in other ways. 

The scheme of international values underwent a parallel trans- 
formation; but before that could take place, a new concept had to 
arise, and that was the concept of nation. 

The influences of the French and the Napoleonic revolutions were 
epoch-making in this connection. ‘The nation’”’ now assumed an 
initiating role. Wars were said to be no longer dynastic struggles for 
territorial gains, but they were described as the people in arms de- 
fending their soil and their liberties against an invader. Through the 
instrumentality of a national public-school system there was created 
a national history which inculcated a pride in the military feats of 
previous generations and gave new values to the imagination of the 
growing children. Ancestors ceased to be legendary characters per- 
forming acts of daring and prowess for their own amusement and the 
benefits of their friends and the discomfiture of their enemies—they 
became national heroes battling for the cause of their country and 
their people. This does not mean that every group did not have 
some traditi.n of struggles for its land and its life, but what the 
creation of a national history did was to fuse their national struggles 
with the doings of the heroes of romance into a structure flattering 
to the average man’s ego and to his sense of importance. In this 
manner there was accomplished the fusion of past and present into a 
tradition of continuity of national reality and the importance of 
national interest. The work of history on the young was completed 
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by the processes of democratic government and political propaganda, 
and the final result was the creation of a national consciousness, a 
system of attitudes of belonging to a certain group with specific 
interests and specific aspirations which are threatened by the activi- 
ties of a rival group with its counterinterests and counteraspirations. 

The content of these national interests and national aspirations 
has undergone many and serious changes in the course of the forma- 
tion of these emotionally warmed mental attitudes, for the reason 
that their content is so much a matter of value systems prevailing in 
the community. The fundamental pattern of international value 
systems is obviously the pattern of fear of attack and preparation 
for defense. The details of the pattern are so numerous, so rich in 
possible combinations, that almost any situation can be made to 
carry this “fear-and-defense’”’ psychological mechanism. Changes in 
the system of human valuations which put economic values in the 
place of so many other previous human values also changed the con- 
tent of this “‘fear-and-defense” mechanism. Toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, when nationalism reached its apogee, it made 
fear mean the fear of losing economic control and defense mean 
the struggle for economic control. In modern parlance war was said 
to be carried on for three forms of economic control: the need for 
colonies, owing to the pressure of population; the need for raw 
materials; and the need for markets. Since, historically, nations or 
dynasties—with the exception of the Italian and the Dutch city- 
states—have not even pretended that they were carrying on war for 
economic reasons, it is incumbent upon us to analyze the situation 
which has created in the modern state the attitude that, as a state, 
it must provide colonies, raw materials, and markets for its popula- 
tion. Remembering the earlier statements as to the nonstate char- 
acter of most of the wars of economic conquest, there is need for an 
explanation as to how the shift in the attitude took place from the 
situation where the state stood more or less passively in the back- 
ground, letting the buccaneer and the merchant-adventurer do the 
work of building an economic empire to that time when economic ex- 
pansion became the center of the state’s avowed foreign policy. 
This explanation runs in two directions. 

One of them is the power-behind-the-throne explanation, which 
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goes on the assumption that the state always has been the instru- 
ment of the rich and powerful, and, under a capitalistic regime, the 
rich and the powerful are the possessors of exploitable natural 
resources and markets and desirious of more of the same kind. To 
obtain them they will use the machinery of the state, its military 
and naval strength, and will plunge the nation into war from the 
successful outcome of which they expect to gain an enlargement of 
their fortunes and an increase in economic power. The evidence to 
support such a contention is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain. 
That it may have been a contributing factor in a host of other fac- 
tors is not out of the question, but that it would be the single or even 
the major initiating factor is most unlikely. Undoubtedly, there are 
capitalists who would like to obtain control over raw materials and 
markets and would not be averse to having the nation fight for them 
and turn them over to them. But in a capitalistic society not all 
capitalists want the same natural resources or the same markets, 
and it is unlikely that those who do not stand to benefit from such a 
“successful war’’ will be willing to pay the price of a war to obtain 
free gifts for their fellow-capitalists. Of course, they may not know 
that they, like all the rest of the population, are being manipulated 
and maneuvered into a situation disastrous to everyone else but 
beneficial to a few who have the ear of the war lord and his coun- 
selors. It is also possible that most capitalists think that, if the war 
is successful in obtaining natural resources and markets for some, 
it may be of benefit to all capitalists, or that, if they do not benefit 
now, the next successful war will give them what they want, as the 
previous war benefited another group. All these questions are unan- 
swerable on the basis of the available evidence, and I do not con- 
sider that the flaming propaganda of a nationalistic publicist or the 
statement of this banker and that other industrialist or a third ex- 
ploiter of natural resources in a foreign country is sufficient evidence 
to prove the point. Neither is the fact that a person like Cecil 
Rhodes benefited economically from the British conquest of South 
Africa evidence that the conquest was carried on for that purpose. 

The second economic explanation runs in terms of the state’s 
definite purpose to increase the economic well-being of its people, 
which it tries to accomplish by providing it with new lands, addi- 
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tional raw material, and fresh or exclusive markets. Such an al- 
truistic concern for the welfare of its people would be a very refresh- 
ing sight in a state organized on a military basis, the only state 
which might think of resorting to war for such noble national pur- 
poses. But such a procedure is essentially uneconomic. If a state 
should think of increasing its people’s economic control through war, 
it would and should undoubtedly be concerned with the ultimate 
result and should ask this question: Will the war result in a larger 
sum total of available goods and services; will the natural resources 
acquired and the markets conquered make up for the losses of a 
costly war or the speculative possibilities of a defeat? Only when the 
question can be answered in the affirmative can it be said that the 
state, in carrying on war, was engaged in an undertaking economical- 
ly profitable for its people. Obviously, in the light of the information 
available as to the costliness of modern warfare, no such affirmative 
answer can be given. Even in the case of the so-called “colonial 
expeditions” it is yet to be proved that they have shown anything 
but red ink on the balance sheet. This, of course, does not exclude 
the possibility that a state would miscalculate and would, by follow- 
ing an “economic illusion” as to the profitableness of a certain con- 
quest, plunge its people into war because it failed to count costs 
accurately. It is also possible that a state would think in terms of 
long-range planning, hoping that colonies and markets unprofitable, 
when measured in terms of a few years, might be a security for 
future needs and an economic refuge for a time when life would be so 
hard to maintain at home that hardships undergone for a hundred 
years would ultimately pay for themselves. Colonies and markets 
acquired may save them from greater hardships than those under- 
gone in the process of getting and keeping them. Such reasoning 
assumes a degree of intelligent planning by a state, for which there 
is no evidence. It also assumes a stability and a predictable con- 
tinuity in world economic organization which only a doctrinaire 
would dare to maintain and a fanatic dare to defend. Resources and 
markets change with such rapidity that anyone who thinks that he 
is planning even twenty-five years ahead is living in a fool’s paradise. 
If we acquired the Philippine Islands for certain natural resources, 
it is strange, indeed, that in a short time we should give them their 
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independence (after a fashion) because American producers of cer- 
tain raw materials could not stand the competition of those very 
resources which we fought to acquire. And who does not know of the 
campaign to exclude sugar produced in the American insular posses- 
sions—Puerto Rico and Hawaii—because American sugar-growers 
find the competition of American-financed and American-managed 
sugar plantations in these offshore lands too much to bear. As to 
markets, it is perfectly obvious that a market which is worth having 
is one which is easiest to lose, because a community which is a good 
buyer is intelligent enough to learn to make its own goods and will 
sooner or later proceed to do so with the aid of capital from the 
mother-country. 

All this analysis goes on the assumption that states plan conquest 
for economic advantages, which assumption is contrary to the very 
nature of the structure and purpose of the state. Such structure and 
purpose is, not the economic well-being of the population, but power 
and prestige for the state. The concern for economic well-being of 
the people manifests itself only when the state is engaged in the 
preparation of war or the carrying-on of war; it seldom manifests 
itself in any effort to improve the economic well-being of the popula- 
tion unless it is forced into it by the fear of social revolution or by 
some romantic urge for social justice which occasionally overcomes a 
state for a short period of time. Such romantic outbursts are not to 
be confused with the interests of the state in a healthy population, 
because such a population means good soldiers, or in a decent treat- 
ment of the lower classes in order to have “‘social peace” at home— 
a peace necessary in order to present a united front before a possible 
formidable enemy. 

The shift in the standard of power and prestige referred to deals 
with the modification introduced into Western world-politics, in 
which Japan should also be included, which came into existence 
around the last third of the nineteenth century and which made the 
possession of colonies an integral part of the new concept of world- 
power. Just as the life of the individual was modified in the nine- 
teenth century by the emergence into a position of dominance of 
economic standards, in the world of nations the control over actual, 
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potential or assumed sources of economic power became a measure 
of national greatness. 

It is a matter of considerable difficulty to trace the emergence of 
this new standard of national greatness, because its spokesmen have 
never been very clear in their expressions, and their defenses are 
usually mixed in their reasoning and ideology. The factors which 
appear as explanations of this emergence of economic values in in- 
ternational relations are three: the economic demands of modern 
warfare, the influence and example of Great Britain, and the emigra- 
tion movement which assumed serious proportions about 1880, par- 
ticularly in Italy and central Europe. 

The realization that it takes economic resources to carry on suc- 
cessful warfare was, of course, not new, as it appeared convincingly 
enough in the days of the shift from knighthood to infantry and 
artillery. This new realization, however, of the great significance of 
economic factors was different from the earlier one in that the 
emphasis was no longer financial but industrial. It became apparent 
that successful warfare requires a nation to be so highly industrial- 
ized that the manufacture of munitions and war material was but a 
small part of the total industrial activity. This activity must be of 
such magnitude and efficiency that peacetime equipment can be 
formed into war equipment at a moment’s notice, that merchant 
ships can be turned into battleships, or auxiliaries to them, and that 
the industrial skill of the population, developed in connection with 
the peacetime pursuits of industrial activities, can be turned to war 
uses when, and as quickly as, needed. With this new conception of 
the economic and industrial background of war the creation of the 
rest of the economic scheme was comparatively easy. What is im- 
portant to industry, by second remove becomes important for war: 
markets, cheap raw materials, a flexible banking system—in a word, 
everything which lives, moves, and has its economic being becomes 
important for the state in pursuit of its power and prestige life- 
purpose. In that manner economic factors assumed a vague but in- 
creasingly important role. It is within the domain of the same sys- 
tem of thought that we also find the “new mercantilism” of the 
period immediately before and since the World War. Tariff and 
other restrictive policies find their national or state reason in the 
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necessity for creating a strong industry at home in order to make the 
military arm of the state strong in times of war. 

The effect of the example of Great Britain is apparent more in the 
indirect and veiled statements of this economic imperialism. The 
most dominating power in the world of the last third of the nine- 
teenth century was undoubtedly Great Britain, the workshop of the 
world and the mistress of the seas. That the moment of its great 
apogee was also the moment of the beginning of the decline of its 
exclusive economic supremacy was, of course, not apparent to the 
observers at the time; and England’s greatness was a source of an 
unjustifiedly inflated envious admiration, just as today an equally 
unjustified inflated contempt of England is giving rise to Caesaristic 
dreams of inheriting what the palsied hands of “‘perfidious Albion” 
are said no longer to be able to hold in their grasp. In the eighties 
and nineties of the last century national ambitions needed to be 
imperialistic because imperialism was what made Great Britain the 
arbiter of the world. The foundation of that greatness was said to 
be the economic domination of the world through the possession of 
colonies, markets, resources, a great navy, rugby football, and five- 
o’clock-tea manners. Parallel with an emphasis on economic objects 
of foreign policy, there also was noticed an amazing wave of interest 
in the English language, English tailors, English manners, from 
monocle to spats, and a copying of English ways, to the amusement 
of those with a sense of humor and the amazement of those not so 
gifted. To a Continental European, always short of cash and pound- 
wise in penny-wise fashion, the magnificent abandon with which a 
British lord would spend in decorous extravagance the equivalent of 
a year’s earnings of a thrifty German or Frenchman was something 
which looked like magic. Like Bliicher, when he saw London and 
exclaimed, “What a city to loot,” the average Continental who 
visited Great Britain had the same feeling; and he was amenable to 
any kind of propaganda which offered him the whole support of the 
state in acquiring something for nothing, since war costs are never 
counted as costs, and gains and losses are reckoned as the work of 
the Goddess of Fortune. Germany, in particular, was full of this 
awe-struck envy of Great Britain, since Germany was the only one 
who felt that she could afford to engage in the kind of international 
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politics which would ultimately give her the kind of things, or the 
very things themselves, which England possessed, and which would 
enable her to play the role of world-arbiter, modestly stated as “a 
place in the sun.” The German Biedermeier, beginning to be edu- 
cated by the new pecuniary discipline which filled western Europe 
in the nineteenth century, applauded to see this successful marriage 
of glory and the bank account. 

The third factor, that of population, had a much more restricted 
significance in the imperialist period before the war than it has had 
since. Germany was beginning to be an importer of population rath- 
er than a nation suffering from overcrowding. The number of Ger- 
mans emigrating from Germany was ridiculously small, as compared 
with the number of eastern Europeans—Poles and Ruthenians— 
immigrating temporarily or permanently into Germany. France, as 
it is generally known, was a nation with so definitely a declining 
birth-rate as to give rise to serious concern for the future. Great 
Britain for a long time had ceased to export any considerable body 
of human beings outside of colonial officials. Russia was expanding 
eastward in its own far-flung empire. Of the major powers of Europe, 
only Austria-Hungary and Italy had an emigration problem. Italy 
began to show imperialistic concern toward the end of the century, 
and particularly after 1900, while Austria-Hungary was too busy 
with its internal problems of reconciling the conflicting claims of the 
various nationalities within its borders to have much time to think 
about the population problem. And yet the argument of population 
pressure with its plain economic implications was too useful, because 
it is so convincing, to be left alone. It was convincing economically, 
and hence useful politically, for nothing can be more pleasing to the 
power urge of the state than to see groups of its own people scattered 
over the world, speaking its own language, flying the national flag, 
and attached by patriotic affection to the mother-country. The Eng- 
lishman who carried England with him wherever he went was the 
ideal of the policy-makers of the countries claiming pressure from 
population in defense of their policies. 

The problem has assumed a somewhat different aspect since the 
war. The comparative freedom of movement which existed before 
has now largely disappeared; and the population pressure argument, 
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while still only a rationalization of the fundamental power motive, 
carries today a more convincing ring until examined more closely in 
the light of the economic motivation which it pretends to obey. 
Population pressure in modern times is simply a function of the state 
of the industrial arts and the productive efficiency of the com- 
munity. Economically considered, the question of whether to en- 
gage in a war in order to force a reluctant nation with plenty of 
unused land to open its doors to a population without land is, after 
all, a matter of whether the expenditure of men and money needed 
to carry on a successful war will bring larger returns than the in- 
vestment of an equal amount in improving the productive equip- 
ment of the nation suffering from overcrowding. But it is obvious 
that no national policy-makers reason in such fashion, for no nation 
looks upon the pressure of population in modern times as an eco- 
nomic problem, but as a power problem. Millions leaving their na- 
tive home are millions of possible soldiers lost. Above all, an emi- 
grating population is an economically inferior population; and in its 
new home it is subject to the treatment meted out to the economical- 
ly inferior, which hurts national pride more than the economic bene- 
fits accruing to the immigrating people in their new environment 
benefits the individual and the national pocketbook. There remains 
a residual factor in the situation which emotionally predisposes 
people to think that leaving home is not such a wrench if the place of 
immigration flies your own flag and where your own language is the 
official language. It is contended that an Englishman emigrating to 
Canada or Australia does not have the same nostalgic feeling as the 
Italian emigrating to Pittsburgh or the Jugoslav to Argentina. This 
contention may be true except that it has little to do with the prob- 
lem of population pressure in an industrial age. Canada and Austra- 
lia were not acquired as an outlet for surplus population; and the fact 
that today they could be so used—with very serious limitations, 
considering that both of these countries are mistresses of their own 
immigration policies, and also considering the English population’s 
unwillingness to leave home—is no proof that, given the world as it 
is settled and ruled, we can repeat today what happened accidentally 
two hundred years ago. If territories could be acquired today as 
cheaply and as simply as they were acquired then, it might perhaps 
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be profitable to acquire them and hold them for the future needs of 
a growing population. But no one knows how cheaply these terri- 
tories can be acquired. To the mass of people who are appealed to 
on the score of population pressure, economic arguments alone carry 
no weight, because the fundamental appeal is a blend of resentment 
at the treatment of your nationals because they are poor emigrants, 
a vaguely disturbed feeling that the world is all pre-empted with no 
place to go, and an unthinking acceptance of the notions that the 
only way in which to take care of a surplus population is to find 
places for the people to go to rather than find new occupations for 
them through an increase in the efficiency of the community’s pro- 
ductive equipment. Fundamentally, however, the population-pres- 
sure appeal is only an economic appeal to support the state in its 
power activities because economic appeals seem more plausible and 
more intelligible to a population whose life-values are couched so 
much in economic terms. 

The latest impetus to this economic defense of war comes from the 
situation created by the enormous increase in tariff restrictions and 
the great interferences with international trade which have char- 
acterized the post-war period. Owing primarily to war fears and the 
presumed needs for national defense, many raw-material-producing 
countries have been developing their industrial plants and by means 
of tariff restrictions have made it difficult or impossible for previous- 
ly exporting countries to sell to them as much of manufactured 
products as before and receive in exchange the foodstuffs and raw 
materials essential for peace production and, above all, war prepara- 
tion and equipment. The loss of markets for the raw-material-pro- 
ducing countries has created very serious disturbances in their econ- 
omy, which, however, they are inclined to look upon as transitional 
and as a price worth paying for the advantages of military prepared- 
ness and presumed industrial independence. To the countries short 
of raw materials and foods, this shrinking of their markets for manu- 
factured articles has given greater impetus and economic reasonable- 
ness to a demand for colonies which produce or could be made to 
produce foodstuffs and raw materials; but here also we are dealing 
with an economic illusion and not an economic cause. It is so easy 
to forget that it was military fear which created the original mer- 
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cantilistic restrictions of the food- and raw-material-producing coun- 
tries. Vested manufacturing interests created by that militarization 
and industrialization would undoubtedly add their force and in- 
fluence to the general situation, but the primary impetus and funda- 
mental motive remains military. In countries like the United States, 
where the high-tariff policy is not due to war and militarism, it is 
doubtful if our failure to buy from them has resulted in any intensi- 
fication of the need of Germany or Italy or Japan for raw-material- 
producing colonies. In the main a most extensive and detailed anal- 
ysis of this aspect of the problem will show that foodstuffs and raw 
materials are available to any nation who wishes to buy (exchange 
goods for goods) when the normal economic activities are not inter- 
fered with by military plans and motives of military preparedness. 
The fact that realistically normal economic activities have usually 
been and are today so interfered with has nothing to do with the 
main argument here presented. It simply shows that economic ac- 
tivities are not allowed free play, a fact which is certainly generally 
known but which nevertheless does not prevent writers, with or 
without propaganda interests, from paradoxically maintaining that 
a situation which is created by an interference with economic mo- 
tives is due to the operation of economic motives. An organism 
which sickens because it is fed poison should certainly not be blamed 
for its sickness. 


It should be apparent by now that all the economic arguments for 
war are arguments and not motives. There is no evidence in modern 
times that a nation either plans a war because it feels no other way 
out of economic distress or because it feels that it is justified in going 
to war in order to avoid future economic distress. Economic reasons 
are rationalizations and justifications because a nation needs a justi- 
fication for its power prestige urges so essential a part of the feeling 
of solidarity and loyalty. The reason why it needs a justification for 
war or preparation for war is that our moral system has not as yet 
provided us with a scheme of values which will enable a nation to 
obtain the satisfaction of power prestige without war and domina- 
tion, while at the same time this moral system has outlawed unjusti- 
fied war, violence, and national aggression. Caught in this contradic- 
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tion, nations must obtain power prestige by conflict and domination, 
while at the same time they must offer moral or, at any rate, justi- 
fiable reasons for such aggression—and economic justifications. 
Starving millions, factories devoid of necessary raw materials, goods 
piled high and rotting for lack of markets, capital strangled for lack 
of investment—all these apocalyptic visions permit us the luxury of 
hatred, the orgiastic satisfaction in death and destruction, and the 
tremendous expansion of the personal ego which comes with war, 
with domination, with patriotic strutting, with a feeling of ruling 
other peoples—of being great, powerful, and feared. And the more 
one is dominated at home by a political system which deprives man 
of personal and civil liberty, the greater the satisfaction obtained by 
nationalistic tumult and by warlike growling and saber-rattling. 
With this in mind I would like, in conclusion and in passing, to 
suggest a generalization in the field of social action. Very briefly, 
this generalization could be stated in the following terms. Of the 
things desired by human beings, few of them are desired because of 
the nature of the object desired. Most of them are desired because 
in the world of culture in which they live these things are symbols of 
certain values, which each person wishes to obtain. The few funda- 
mental human wishes which remain the same throughout continu- 
ous cultural change take on new symbolic forms, depending upon 
historically determined changes in the systems of human values. It 
is with the motives for war as it is with the motives of any form 
of human action: we use war to obtain whatever our culture makes 
us want. We also make use of economic instruments to obtain the 
satisfaction of wants which have nothing to do with control over 
goods and services—such control is only a symbol that we have 
obtained other things, the evidence that we have obtained them 
being found in such economic control. Hence the confusion between 
object and symbol. The desire for power and prestige is one of the 
few great and fundamental human desires; but the specific forms 
which these desires will take, depend upon the cultural setting within 
which they operate. The nineteenth century has seen a large num- 
ber of fundamental human desires satisfied by the utilization of 
economic symbols; and because economic symbols have served the 
purpose of enlarging the human personality and increasing the power 
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and prestige objectives of the state, we have fallen a prey to the 
illusion that it is economic control which the state desires and to 
which it is driven by an inevitable urge. 

A practical consequence of this reasoning has been the illusion on 
the part of those who think that by making war exclusively or 
predominantly economic, it will be easiest to do away with war. 
The illusion consists in thinking that by showing that war is initi- 
ated by the desire for economic gain, mankind will be less prone to 
rush thoughtlessly into bloody conflict. The real fact is that by mak- 
ing war due to economic causes, war is given a more compelling 
causation and a more reasonable motivation than would otherwise 
be the case. If wars are due to the need for raw materials and for 
markets, then nothing can stop them. War is made more inevitable 
by being made economic, unless we learn to distinguish between 
economic motives and economic symbols. Symbols can be changed; 
but motives can only be changed through such a revolutionary 
renovation in human culture and, perhaps also, human nature that 
it is hopeless to expect human society ever to be able to control war. 
A belief in the economic causes of war is the greatest obstacle to any 
intelligent and effective control of war because it means the abdica- 
tion of human reason in favor of blind and inescapable animal forces. 
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Dr. Brown presents the opposing case in reply to President Robert M. Hutchins’ 
thesis that since theology cannot furnish a unifying principle for modern education, 
metaphysics should be employed for this purpose. Both parties to the debate agree on 
the need, and agree that the only question here is which of these two disciplines should 
supply it. Both refer to conditions in the Middle Ages as in some sense an ideal and a 
meet | This review points out that in so far as there was unity of belief in the Middle 
Ages it rested on some direct compulsion with more of compulsive conditioning and 
still more general ignorance, which also was partly imposed, but was chiefly due to the 
limitations of the culture as a whole. It is argued that history and common sense unite 
in proving that “theology” must claim the right to control men’s thinking coercively, 
and must do so as far as it can find effective means. The first step in unifying anything 
else by means of theology or metaphysics must be to unify the doctrinal field in question 
itself. From this point of view the difference between the two fields disappears; unity 
means the imposition of some particular theology by force. The ideal of social thought 
and education unified in terms of philosophical principles universally accepted is ad- 
mittedly appealing, intellectually and aesthetically. But the history of Christendom 
since the Middle Ages seems to prove two things: (1) that it is impossible to have agree- 
ment on theology a metaphysics) without coercion, and probably impossible with it; 
(2) that it is unnecessary to have such agreement in order to have social co-operation 
both more humane and far more effective than any ever seen under any system or 
social order based on official control of thinking. This is true in spite of the fact that 
freedom seems to involve much difference of opinion about ultimate questions, which is 
in a sense “‘disorderly.” In conclusion, it is suggested that the only means to intellectual 
unity which is either possible or morally defensible is the discovery and dispassionate 
promulgation of “truth,” the “right” answers to the questions at issue. 


This small volume seems to contain the substance of lectures re- 
cently given by Dr. Brown at the University of Chicago. This is 
indicated by phrases in the text, though it is nowhere formally an- 
nounced in the book, including the dust jacket. Its three chapters 
contain an answer—in a real sense the opposing side of a debate—to 
President Robert M. Hutchins’ lectures at Yale on “The Present 
Crisis in University Education,” published under the title The High- 
er Learning in America.? Dr. Brown has for many years been con- 
nected with Yale University in various capacities and in that con- 
nection was associated with Dr. Hutchins, who in an approving and 
laudatory Preface to the present volume refers to him as one of his 


* A book review of The Case for Theology in the University, by William Adams Brown. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. x+124. 
2 Yale University Press, 1936. 
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earliest friends. Dr. Brown’s own text is heavily sprinkled with quo- 
tation marks which, with the context, indicate, sometimes more and 
sometimes less clearly, citations from President Hutchins’ book. 

The subject debated is whether metaphysics or theology should be 
expressly recognized as the “unifying principle’ in modern univer- 
sity education. Dr. Brown’s first chapter discusses why theology 
has lost the place it formerly occupied, his second, the merits of 
metaphysics as a substitute, and the third, the method of restoring 
theology to its former position. It is not the purpose here to give an 
ordered summary of his argument, but rather to give a somewhat 
independent discussion of the main issue. Both sides in the debate 
agree (a) that education needs imperatively a unifying principle to 
remedy the ‘‘chaos”’ which now rules in it, and (0) that the principle 
should come from one or the other of these two disciplines. In the 
interest of clarity it may be well to remark before going farther that 
there is no approach to agreement among educators and publicists 
even on proposition (a@)—in any agreed meaning at least—while 
proposition (b) would, as we think, be emphatically repudiated by 
an overwhelming majority; and that the position of the present re- 
viewer himself is the one indicated as the majority view. President 
Hutchins’ Preface also makes it clear that there is no disagreement 
in substance between the positions of the two debaters; that it is a 
matter of the use of words—specifically of what is to be called 
“metaphysics” and what is to be called “‘theology.”’ 

The issue between Drs. Brown and Hutchins on one side and the 
liberal educational world on the other is explicitly ‘Christian theol- 
ogy.” The only difference between the two parties to the debate 
which is left after the Preface is the distinction between “Christian 
natural theology,”’ and “ecumenical Christian theology.” Since the 
second must be the meaning of the first, if it has any meaning, and 
since Dr. Brown himself admits that an ecumenical theology is an 
aspiration and a hope and not a reality, that issue becomes one which 
the present reviewer would not know how to discuss. But the mat- 
ters on which the authors agree, and the form in which their propa- 
ganda is stated, are subjects about which much can be said—and 
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needs to be said—both in the sphere of pure social science and in 
that of its applications to social policy. 

The task of a reviewer who is a student of social phenomena, and 
who is writing for colleagues in the same group, is primarily that of 
. discussing the fundamental problem of a unifying principle for mod- 
ern education and modern thought, with incidental notice of the 
relations between metaphysics and theology in this connection. At 
the outset he confronts a serious problem as to both the amount of 
space to be used and its distribution between the main author of the 
book and his “opponent.” It is difficult to avoid giving an exces- 
sively and disproportionately large amount of attention to the lat- 
ter. For President Hutchins’ language is both clearer in meaning 
and more vivid in form; and the key sentences in Dr. Brown’s own 
text are largely quotations from him. Moreover, we are chiefly con- 
cerned with matters on which the two thinkers formally and explicit- 
ly agree. For their agreement defines a position which any student 
of history and social phenomena holding any world-view commonly 
accepted among such students will unhesitatingly reject and oppose. 
It will be regarded (by such students) as meaningless if taken lit- 
erally, without a vast amount of definition which would have to be 
arbitrary; false if taken in the natural meaning of the words used; 
and, in any event, inimical to genuine intellectual life. 


To begin with, the student will not be surprised to find the de- 
baters on common ground in accepting conditions in the ‘Middle 
Ages’’ as an ideal which modern civilization should try to restore or 
imitate. President Hutchins quotes from Dr. Brown: “ ‘Yet, how- 
ever much these [medieval] thinkers might differ in detail, they dif- 
fered in a common world, and, because they had such a world, in- 
telligent discussion was possible’ ” (p. vi). This assertion will pres- 
ently be subjected to examination. On the next page we read (Presi- 
dent Hut¢hins speaking for himself): ““Nor have I meant to imply 
that we should forget that we are living in a Christian world. .... 4 

3 The statement that an ecumenical Christian theology is a hope is hardly qualified 
by Dr. Brown’s references to the Edinburgh Conference of 1936 and other conferences 
and movements for unity; rather it is pertinent to add that there are probably more 


Christians opposed to unity on principle than there are in favor of it, if we define ‘‘on 
principle” in any realistic sense. 
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At this, one necessarily inquires peremptorily, “What does he mean 
by that?” And after reading the next sentence—‘There are a Chris- 
tian philosophy, a Christian metaphysics, and a Christian natural 
theology . . . .”-—the impulse will be either to throw the book aside, 
or to read it for any of several reasons other than the expectation of 
enlightenment. For the statement is palpably false. But it affords 
an excellent text for use by a reviewer who is seriously concerned 
about education, because it enables him to point out some of the 
things that need to be said on the general topic under discussion— 
and said with all possible clarity and emphasis, if there is going to 
be any discussion of it at all. For any candid reader of history, at 
least, knows that there is no “Christian” theology, to say nothing of 
philosophy or of metaphysics. It is doubtful whether there is a (dis- 
tinctively) Christian anything; at least there is no Christian answer 
to any question of general human interest and concern. There is no 
question from any man’s answer to which it is possible to tell whether 
he is a Christian or not; and the particular question, “Are you a 
Christian?”’ should be expressly mentioned because it is not an ex- 
ception to the statement.‘ As to theology, ‘everyone knows” with- 
out going to school that all the changes on the theological theme 
which the mind of man has been able to think of have been rung 
over and over within the boundaries of Christianity and, to a large 
extent, also within the boundaries of numerous other religions. The 
limits are only those of the secular culture and intellectual ingenuity 
of the people professing any cult. 

In this field, there really is one thing that “‘all history shows’’ (in 
addition to the fact that men in general do not learn from history); 
it is that only a combination of a very adequate police force with the 
sedulous cultivation of indifference to theological questions in the 
population at large by educated and enlightened leaders can normal- 
ly prevent any typical civilized population from spending its ener- 
gies in mutual murder over these issues. And the history of the nomi- 
nally Christian world shows in particular that this combination is 

4 Those who are most concerned to be Christians and most likely to be regarded as 
such by others in any Christian community are likely to be most hesitant in claiming 
the titl—most likely to answer the question by saying “I try to be” or in some such 


language, while those who make confident affirmative claims lay themselves open to 
suspicion. 
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necessary to keep its peoples from murdering each other over the 
question of what is “‘the” Christian theology. It is especially inter- 
esting to note that this situation seems to be intensified rather than 
mitigated by one feature of Christianity in which it is more or less 
distinct from most other religions, namely, the possession of a docu- 
ment or set of documents accepted by all its adherents as directly, 
divinely inspired, and as containing absolutely authoritative an- 
swers to all religious questions. 

The relations between theology and metaphysics need not detain 
us long. Any debate or any contest in self-promotion between these 
branches or professions will remind students of social science of the 
well-known story of an exchange of quips between representatives 
of the two specialties. The theologian started it by giving the defini- 
tion (which, I believe, comes from F. H. Bradley—or was popular- 
ized by him) of a metaphysician as “a blind man hunting in a com- 
pletely dark cellar for a black cat that isn’t there.’’ To this the meta- 
physician responded that the only difference between himself and 
the theologian is that under exactly the same conditions the latter 
always produces the cat. Now this is much more than a joke or a 
brilliant piece of repartee. It should serve to bring out profoundly 
real and profoundly important concepts and problems. It is true 
that every intelligent thinking person has to have—or at least pro- 
foundly craves, and in most cases does have—some metaphysical 
position, some world-view, which is more or less explicitly, and hence 
more or less intelligently, formulated in his own mind. It is also 
true that any metaphysic, in so far as it takes itself seriously at all, 
is a theology, in the broad sense of the word, and that the meta- 
physical quest, in so far as it is in any degree successful or fruitful, 
has to result in a theology.’ Yet, as we shall hope to make clear, 
names are vitally important in this case and there are overpowering 
reasons for preferring metaphysics to theology, even though the real 
difference is in candor and the courage of convictions and is in favor 
of theology. 

5 Scientific “naturalism” is barred, as far as this writer is concerned; he can make no 
sense out of the idea that mind is an illusion, illusion itself being unquestionably a men- 
tal fact. The reviewer and both debaters happily agree in rejecting this position and 
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Before returning to the main discussion, there is a general observa- 
tion which is suggested by the paragraph just preceding, and which 
is made in the hope that it will not seem either inane or too presump- 
tuous. It is my wish and aim to discuss the issues from the stand- 
point of a “truth-seeker” ; and like any major term which enters into 
philosophical discussion, this one cannot be used without definition. 
In the present connection there is a special difficulty attaching to the 
role; it is embarrassing to have to accept an argument and reject its 
conclusion—especially to have to do so on grounds which smack 
definitely of ad hominem reasoning. But, since it must be done, the 
next best thing is to be perfectly open and aboveboard about the 
fact and the reasons. By a ‘“‘truth-seeker,’’ I wish to mean two 
things: first, one who tries to be candid and objective, i.e., tries to 
say what is true and relevant in the most accurate terms; and second- 
ly, one who is anxious to find and to believe that people who disagree 
with him on fundamental questions are both honest and intelligent. 
I do not mean to imply that he must actually feel in the way indi- 
cated—that would probably be asking too much of human nature— 
but he should recognize the ideal, and make the utmost effort to ap- 
proach it as closely as possible. A truth-seeker must at least be in- 
telligent enough to see that no real discussion is possible without as- 
suming the honesty and competence of the other party; that any 
argument or dispute on any other basis can only aggravate disagree- 
ment and is likely to destroy the interest in truth itself, replacing it 
not only with intensified conviction on both sides, but with emo- 
tions of bellicosity, anger, and hate, eventuating normally in the 
wish if not the effort to destroy the opposition by violence. The 
truth-seeker will strive, as far as possible, to restrict his argumenta- 
tive utterances to matters of fact and inference from facts, or to 
clearly marked expressions of private judgment, and to avoid any 
questioning reference to the sincerity and mental competence of his 
interlocutor. 

The difficulty is that it is definitely® impossible to discuss theology 
without more or less violating one or the other of these canons, be- 
cause in this field they are hopelessly in conflict. There is of course 
no reference here to any individual; but there are some things about 


6 “Definitely”? has here been substituted for “absolutely.” See Dr. Brown’s com- 
ment, p. 681, and the author’s rejoinder, p. 683. 
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theological belief, and theological reasons for believing, which in con- 
nection with proponents of theology in general are matters of com- 
mon knowledge, and to ignore them would be, in the words of a well- 
known legal jest, to pass over the law and the evidence and proceed 
to argue the case. Certainly we cannot ignore the fact that in the 
past, as at present, “theology” has been subdivided into theologies, 
the proponents of which, respectively, have been absolutely con- 
vinced, and both free and emphatic in saying, that the adherents of 
other varieties or brands have been lacking in either honesty or com- 
petence, or in both. In the face of this situation, this dilemma, set 
by theology as it is and by the theologians themselves, no one can 
possibly discuss theology in a completely impersonal way or without 
seeming to take sides. For the way to take sides the most is to try 
to be neutral; for then one is damned by practically all the theo- 
logians instead of being damned by only a part of them with the en- 
thusiastic support of some fraction. It is therefore impossible to ad- 
here to the ideal of the truth-seeker, as formulated; if one tries to 
tell the truth “‘impartially,” the argument will take on a good deal 
of the ad hominem character, or what will be emphatically regarded 
as such by all proponents of theology. We can only do the best we 
can, speak frankly and without reservations, and pray for the in- 
dulgence of the reader. 

It is as nearly a brute fact as anything in the field of social prob- 
lems is or can be that the practical, effective meaning of theological 
belief is believing for reasons other than facts and logic in the mean- 
ing which these words have in other fields; and regarding it, more- 
over, as wicked for anyone to raise questions in terms of facts or evi- 
dence. This is the only fair translation into plain discourse of the 
meaning of “belief by faith.” In speaking of facts and logic, we 
must naturally recognize that judgments of value may also make 
sense. But one will hardly gain the good will of theologians of any 
brand by suggesting that theologies be rated on aesthetic principles 
or treated as a matter of taste. 

If the position of a book reviewer or essayist is that indicated, in- 
finitely more embarrassing and untenable will be the position of any 
“statesman” who sets out on an actual policy of making theology a 
“unifying principle” in education and in civilization as a whole. A 
mere book reviewer has, of course, no telepathic-clairvoyant knowl- 
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edge as to just how far or on what lines Dr. Brown and President 
Hutchins would really agree between themselves on the content of 
“Christian theology’’—or on the practical form of the same question, 
the selection of teachers who could be trusted to expound the “true’”’ 
Christian theology and not some “‘heresy.’’ However, there seems to 
be sufficient ground for believing that the two thinkers would agree 
to such an extent and on such a position—a position close enough to 
that of the reviewer himself—completely to disqualify and disbar 
both of them from functioning in any serious movement to teach 
theology, as a “unifying principle,” in any school system or even in 
any school. At least, they would have to find some way to prevent 
the overwhelming majority of the people who would want this result 
achieved from having any voice in the matter. 

It is surely evident to any genuine truth-seeker that the only 
way to teach theology in a really truth-seeking spirit, in a world 
where innumerable theologies are actually accepted and promoted 
by men equally intelligent and honest—as judged by any test other 
than their theology—would be to make it an inclusive comparative 
theology, with all the different brands and species presented without 
bias and without any effort to influence the student’s selection on the 
part of the teacher. This of course is a psychological impossibility 
to begin with; but more important is the point that it is the one 
course which advocates of the teaching of theology would unite with 
almost perfect unanimity in opposing—in most cases violently—any 
attempt to approximate. Few if any of the advocates of theology 
mean, or would consent, to have it interpreted as theology “‘in gen- 
eral”; they mean, and would insist on, some particular theology, in 
opposition to other theologies, and would literally go to (“righteous’’) 
war over this issue. Moreover, from their own point of view, they 
would be completely and invulnerably right. Any such teaching 
would certainly tend overwhelmingly to the discredit of theology in 
general. The only practically conceivable way to have “theology” 
taught without such destructive results would be to teach it, not as 
theology, but as metaphysics or philosophy or something else, and 
to take every precaution to prevent teachers or students from think- 
ing of the problems in “theological” terms. 

It is clear that Dr. Brown and President Hutchins cannot be 
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classed as proponents of theology in general. They are agreed that 
“of course” the theology to be taught is ‘‘Christian” theology. But 
as already remarked, there palpably is no Christian theology in 
general; it is doubtful whether there is any possible theology which 
has not been and is not held by “Christians,” and in any case the 
number of “Christian” theologies is enormously large and never 
ceases to grow. And if there were any distinctively Christian the- 
ology, it would be defined in opposition to other theologies and 
consequently would be dogma. When Dr. Brown and President 
Hutchins say that there is no “aroma of authority” (Preface, p. vi) 
about theology, one simply wonders what they expect any educated 
person to understand them to mean, or how they expect to be taken 
seriously, or, for that matter, what intellectually and morally de- 
fensible reason anyone could have for making such a statement. 

As already noted, the hope for an “ecumenical’’ formulation of the 
Christian position does not help in the least in this connection. In 
the history of theology it is hardly an exaggeration to say that no 
unifying movement has ever unified; certainly the typical result has 
been the establishment of a new sect in addition to all those which 
were to be merged. It is notoriously in this way that a large number, 
if not most, of the sects in existence actually originated. To repeat: 
“all history’’—but especially the history of Christianity—does prove 
one thing; namely, that in matters of theology men simply do not 
agree, and, moreover, that they typically develop an emotional and 
aggressive, competitive, propagandist loyalty to their positions such 
that any special effort to bring about agreement tends to accentuate 
disagreement, running into a spirit of bellicosity and ultimately into 
war. 

All this is an inevitable consequence of the fact that in the real 
world theology has universally become tied up with religions, or- 
ganized and embodied in churches—emphasis on the plural in both 
cases. The truth-seeker may lament this fact, but he certainly can- 
not ignore it. He may regard it as the greatest tragedy of history 
and of social life that the efforts of men to give some ultimate mean- 
ing to their interests and activities, i.e., to be religious, find concrete 
manifestation in “religion” in the sense of ecclesiasticism, with dog- 
mas and rituals infinitely diverse—and mostly ugly and bad. But if 
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he does take this attitude, he had better be careful how and in what 
company he expresses his views. For again, this is a position which 
most theologians will agree in regarding as heresy and to be exter- 
minated, the end justifying any effective means. A cynic might be 
moved to say that, apparently, “human nature being what it is,”’ it 
is impossible to live without religion or to have religion without 
churches, while with churches it is impossible to have any religion 
that is not worse than none. In any case, the idea of maintaining a 
general and active interest in theology and religion without churches, 
and their actual social and social-psychological accompaniments, 
seems to be, in the language of the street, a “pipe dream.” This 
again is one principle which practically no one rises up to gainsay, 
while most will enthusiastically join in smiting anyone who does 
question it. 

And, to repeat, the churches as entities with a will-to-live or as 
sincere believers in their mission are certainly right. Anything like a 
general impartial education in theology would destroy the churches, 
or would reduce them to negligibility, and in so doing would largely 
destroy the interest in theology. Witness the actual position of the 
“liberal” churches or of churches in general, in proportion as they 
are liberal. When educated men begin to talk seriously about a 
nondogmatic theology as a unifying principle, it is hard—with all 
repugnance, and all resistance, to anything like ad hominem argu- 
mentation—to avoid simply asking whether they are infantile-naive 
or are actually conspiring in the interest of an ecclesiastical-spiritual 
dictatorship and the replacement of what the modern mind has 
called “‘civilization’’ by medieval dogmatism and dictatorial ob- 
scurantism. And when they are men in positions of educational lead- 
ership, it is most disturbing. 


To the argument of the last few pages there is a possible exception 
or qualification which will have been in the reader’s mind, and which 
we must now further consider. ‘What about the Middle Ages?” the 
objection or protest will run. ‘“‘Didn’t Western Europe, at least, ac- 
tually have one church and one theology for a millennium or more? 
And weren’t both ‘Christian?’ ”’ These questions might be answered 
to the length of volumes and the result be such a hopeless multiplic- 
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ity of conflicting answers that it would be no answer at all. But, for 
practical purposes, they can be answered rather briefly and in terms 
of facts which, again, “every schoolboy knows’’—particularly as 
to the main point here, the character and basis of the unity which 
obtained, in so far as unity did prevail. We may pass over the fact, 
which is also known to every educated and unprejudiced person, 
that the alleged unity of thought in the Middle Ages is in large part a 
golden-age dream. That is not the point here. The unity did have 
some reality, at least externally and formally, and there is truth, of a 
kind and to a degree, in the allegation that modern education and 
modern culture are “chaotic” in comparison with the education and 
culture of the “high Middle Ages” in western Europe—really at most 
a brief period, hard to date, and one which obviously carried in it- 
self the seeds of its own inevitable destruction. Our question is the 
real character and basis of this “unity,” in so far as it is real, and not 
a creature of wishful imagining, aided by selective recording and se- 
lective preservation of records.’ 

On the main question, as to the nature and basis of medieval 
unity, again every schoolboy knows the main facts. It rested on an 
unchallenged dictatorship by a hierarchical priesthood which con- 
stituted the organization of the church itself, and this effectively 
supplemented by an obedient “secular arm”’—using the familiar in- 
strumentalities of ‘persuasion’ —when it came to dealing with 
heresy. In so far as either of these organizational agencies showed 
weakness or for any reason lay down on the job or fell out with the 


7 In interpreting the history of any period or people, it is vitally essential to ask what 
activities were recorded and what persons were in a position to write books and get them 
circulated and preserved, and to whom as readers the books were addressed. The 
answer to this question for the European Middle Ages sheds a vivid light on the impres- 
sion of the period which students in later centuries derive from its records. Perhaps 
the most important cause of the “chaos” in our own culture is that the use of machinery 
in book-making, the diffusion of education at all levels, and the high economic produc- 
tivity, and particularly our high wages, have led to the publication of many kinds of 
books and periodicals for many kinds of readers. These are a few of the things which 
Messrs. Brown, Hutchins & Co. may consider abolishing as a first substantial step 
toward eliminating our “chaos” and getting back to medieval “unity.” (For reasons 
which cannot be gone into here, the teaching of arithmetic would be one of the first 
and most important things to be abolished; it is the root of the calculating, or “book- 
keeper” psychology so deplored by backward, yearning critics.) 
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other—as they did from time to time, for various reasons—the unity 
became what it did become, which again every schoolboy knows. 
What was said about men not agreeing on theological questions re- 
ferred, needless to say, to voluntary agreement. However, the quali- 
fication is logically redundant and unreal, since belief which is not 
voluntary is not belief in any proper intellectual sense. And this 
means that the unity of medieval thought and belief was spurious, 
and the “intelligent discussion” within this framework, mentioned 
in the quotation at the beginning of this paper (p. 651) must be 
placed in the same classification. 

The meaning of “‘free’’ belief and agreement, or disagreement, ob- 
viously raises fundamental problems of philosophic thought. Appar- 
ently, free belief must also be intelligent belief, at least within the 
limits within which it is reasonably possible to be intelligent under 
the general conditions. Belief resting on falsified information or de- 
liberate withholding of relevant data and evidence by others surely 
is not “free.””’ Fundamental problems of social and political moral- 
ity are also involved. I would not assert that it is always immoral to 
withhold or suppress information, or for “society” (the state or other 
authoritative institution) to do so. The result of the contrary line of 
action would sometimes be disastrous, and I do not accept the prin- 
ciple of doing “right,” i.e., acting in accord with any fixed rule, 
though the heavens fall. But my role of truth-seeker seems to call 
for the observation that the suppression of evidence and compulsory 
dictation of the forms of thought is justified only in so far as the end 
justifies the means, which in this case is lying of a sort which is be- 
low the level of “‘honest”’ lying; the meaning of the distinction will be 
clear. 

Medieval theological discussion was indeed more or less “‘intelli- 
gent” within certain limits. Two of these limits deserve explicit 
mention. In the first place, discussion was conducted in a language 
which no one could read or understand except the appointed clergy, 
and only reached the general population in a form and amount de- 
termined by them. In the second place, even within this closed cor- 
poration, it never carried intelligence to the point of a critical exami- 
nation of the premises. In medieval scholasticism, the premises 
rested entirely on authority and were “believed” even by the priests, 
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through compulsory psychological conditioning from infancy, plus, 
no doubt, a certain amount of judicious selection of the candidates 
to be “educated’’—in so far as belief was genuine in the psychologi- 
cal sense and not a pretense. Of course the premises had to be 
plausible to a degree, and in general they were ambiguous and vague 
enough to support any desired conclusion. As anyone who reads 
any of the material with his mental eyes open can see, it was really 
the conclusions which were “‘inspired,’’ and the task and achieve- 
ment of the scholar was to support them plausibly by authoritative 
premises and reasoning which did not openly violate the canons of 
formal, mechanical correctness.* 

Ostensibly, the idea of the proponents of universal and compul- 
sory theology—which is the only issue, since theology is now more 
than available to any who want it (it would be hard to think of any 
commodity with more sales pressure behind it)—seems to be that 
men will arrive at agreement on theological questions by the use of 


8 TI am painfully aware of the inevitable superficiality of any brief statement about 
“The Middle Ages” (or any similar topic). There is much to be said, on many sides, 
especially because little is known about the lives or thoughts of any but a very small 
percentage of the people. What we do know about the life of the great masses of the 
people, on the land, or in the towns, is not appetizing or attractive to any of the five 
senses. Of course, it is easy to propose and to advocate roses without thorns, but be- 
fore voting men into power on the basis of that program further knowledge may be 
desirable, as we shall presently suggest more at length. 

What men in general agreed about in the Middle Ages was, in the first place, what 
they agree about in any society, in so far as it is peaceful: a law and an authoritative 
interpreter, or an authoritative lawmaker and interpreter. Such agreement may be 
brought about by discussion and democratic process, by “historical forces” beyond 
human control, or, as suggested in the foregoing text, by psychological conditioning 
under an authoritative ruling group, whether a “church” or a “party.” Or there may 
be a mixture of these causes. Two points call for notice. The first is that tyranny must 
always work primarily by methods which secure the “voluntary” consent of the gov- 
erned. In any political system, there can be only a limited amount of outright coercion, 
against animated resistance. In the second place, what made the Middle Ages “differ- 
ent” from present conditions—more in theory than in fact—was the universal ac- 
ceptance of conditions, physical and social (conditions which would be considered in- 
tolerable now), or the relative absence of the desire or effort to improve one’s condition, 
or to change anything. How far this was good, or “rational” or the opposite of either, 
we need not discuss. As to the relation of theology to the pattern of life, it is reasonable 
to believe that the “Christian” reasons which were given and accepted as a matter of 
course had about as much to do with the realities as have the “‘Christian” reasons given 
by (say) a present-day American businessman-church-member for doing and thinking 
in approximately antithetical ways. This question will come up again later. 
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“reason,” that much-talked-of God-like faculty in man, the products 
of which in most fields of activity are so interestingly varied and 
curious. It is not only that, as already shown, the verdict of history 
is as categorical as possible in its negative report on this topic, and 
the history of the Christian church or churches perhaps more so 
than any other history.’ (It is a patent historical fact that to what- 
ever extent any culture—in Europe at least—has stressed theologi- 
cal unity, to the same extent it has taken as a matter of course the 
ruthless suppression of heresy as the first of crimes.) But in addition, 
this is logically and sociologically inevitable, as there is no better 
way to find out than to consider the causes at work behind the his- 
tory of the Christian church.” 

Interestingly enough, we do not have to go outside the covers of 
the book here under review for an ideal and sufficient illustration of 
the way in which man’s “reason” works when it works under theo- 
logical-metaphysical auspices, even presumably of a highly liberal 
and tolerant form, comparatively speaking. On page 44 we read, 
within quotes, with the context indicating President Hutchins as the 
source, so that the two debaters may be assumed to be in agreement: 


* Perhaps this “more so” should be extended or qualified to include the other 
Semitic religions, and possibly even to include others which are dogmatically mono- 
theistic. The relative tolerance of competition on the part of the deities of polytheistic 
religions, in contrast with the “jealousy” (Exod. 20:5) of Jahweh and Allah (and 
Ormuzd ?), presents a culture-historical problem which is beyond the competence of 
this reviewer to discuss, even if it were possible within present limitations of space. 


© It should suffice for any candid inquirer to read the sixteen-and-a-fraction pages of 
the second chapter of Dr. Rufus M. Jones’s Studies in Mystical Religion (London, 1999; 
reprinted, 1923) to be convinced as to how inevitable was the establishment of an au- 
thoritarian priesthood in the early Christian church as a condition of the survival of the 
moment. It is of course written under the most pious Christian auspices. (It need hard- 
ly be remarked that there is no foundation in the recorded teachings of Jesus for a 
priesthood or an organized church of any sort.) As to conditions in the thirteenth cen- 
tury—the wondrous epoch pointed to and yearned for by the advocates of theology 
as a unifying principle—any student who is absolutely ignorant of general history need 
only look up the topics “Crusades” and “Inquisition” in any encyclopedia or school 
textbook of history covering the period (any one not written too much from a theo- 
logical point of view). A better reference on the second topic, because brief and written 
by a devout Catholic, might be Lord Acton’s essays on persecution, including his review 
of Lea’s History of the Inquisition (London, 1907), reprinted in The History of Freedom 
and Other Essays (London, 1922). 
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“Since wisdom is knowledge of principles and causes, and metaphys- 
ics deals with the first principles and causes, metaphysics is the 
highest wisdom.” The replacement of the completely vague and 
ambiguous “deals with” in the minor premise with the completely 
question-begging “‘is”’ in the conclusion can hardly be given an espe- 
cially high rating for intellectual skill or originality; for exactly this 
sort of verbal-logistical shell game has been the ordinary stock-in- 
trade of theological scholasticism from the beginning, and apparent- 
ly will be to the end in so far as we can know anything about the fu- 
ture from the past and the present. In spite of the most genuine re- 
luctance to bring anything that smacks of the ad hominem into a 
sober discussion of serious questions, candor requires the admission 
that the reviewer does not see how it is possible to discuss the project 
of unifying higher education on the basis of theology without raising 
questions as to what the propagandists for such a move actually 
intend to mean. 

People have been referred to (we are credibly informed) as “anti- 
intellectual” for refusing immediate and whole-hearted indorsement 
of the method of discovering, or promulgating, “‘truth”’ illustrated 
by the syllogism just noticed. Again cautioning the reader that 
there is no reference to the motives of any individual who might be 
named, we have to observe, if we are to discuss our topic objectively 
and scientifically, that the method of arguing, in the sentence quoted 
and in most of this book (whether quoted or not) is, in fact, that of 
the commercial advertiser and the political demagogue. (It seems to 
be the method of most of those who strive with any degree of suc- 
cess to influence the opinions of ‘“‘mankind,”’ especially in the mass, 
and more particularly to move them to action, of any kind and for 
any reason.) The significance of this, we may as well recognize, is 
not always purely philosophical; the methods may be, and are, used 
to promote causes which benefit their promoters at the expense of 
those who are influenced by them. Of course this is not necessarily 
the conscious intention of the propagandist, who is often quite “‘hon- 
est.”’ But the best of men do not always know exactly the reasons 
or motives for which they seek power, still less what will be the ac- 
tual results of their getting it; and it is the part of ‘“wisdom”’ to 
scrutinize carefully all such solicitations. (The value of “wisdom” 
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is several times referred to in Dr. Brown’s book, between quotation 
marks and otherwise.)" 

An illustration may help to clarify the logic of propaganda, with- 
out consuming too much space. Reduced to its lowest terms, it is 
somewhat as follows: ““You do not want people to turn away from 
you and hold their noses in your presence; therefore, use Bright Boy 
Soap”’; or “‘you want prosperity, therefore vote for Smith” or “vote 
the x-ocratic ticket’! It is much better not even to assert explicitly 
that the remedy which you are trying to sell will actually cure the 
malady, or produce the proposed results. Such an assertion might 
raise questions in the reader’s or hearer’s mind, or cause him to 
think, and that is just what is to be avoided at all costs. He might 
have “‘doubts” as to the result or entertain the thought of other and 
possibly more effective procedures for realizing it, or think of other 
possible effects, which would be disadvantages or “‘costs.”’ It is 
usually better not even to assert explicitly that the existing condi- 
tion which you propose to change is bad, but simply to use to de- 
scribe it words which are in general use to express condemnation or 
to arouse emotional repugnance. 

On these points the book before us is in general so sound that it 
might well be taken as a model in a class in advertising or selling or 
political campaigning. The key words are first, “chaos,” and sec- 
ondarily, “order.” There is no suggestion that they might need defi- 
nition, or that any form or degree of “disorder” could be relatively 
desirable under any circumstances, or that order might ever be 

™ It would seem that one of the general historical and human facts which the ideal 
education might emphasize is that the content of the science of logic, from Aristotle 
down, has consisted chiefly in elaboration of the contrast between the processes of 
reasoning which are formally sound, and the techniques of argumentation or debate, 
which “‘work,” the latter being designated by the not too colorlessly objective term of 
“fallacies.” Education might also strive to impress on the minds of the youth the fur- 
ther fact that formal soundness is no indication of real validity, that overwhelmingly 
the actual use of even the soundest procedures has been, is, and will be, to “promote” 
conclusions which are false, or meaningless—but which serve to gain prestige and power 
(and sometimes pelf) for the promoters—all, again, regardless of the conscious motives 
of these persons. It should go without saying that the distinction between sound and 
fallacious reasoning is another of those fundamental philosophical problems which ad- 
mits of no solution in terms of any formula; it is finally a matter of critical judgment. 


Both getting recognition of this general fact and the actual cultivation of sound critical 
judgment would seem to be among the worthy objectives of education in general. 
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bought at too high a price. This generalization, however, needs one 
qualification—and the point is valuable as illustrating how subtle 
the psychological problem and technique of influencing people’s 
minds really is. It is in the Preface, again, that we find an explicit 
statement that some opponents of the movement being promoted 
say that ‘‘chaos is a good thing” (p. v). This is not necessarily bad 
for the purpose in view, and the case merely goes to show how care- 
ful one must be in formulating general rules. If such things are done 
subtly enough, the effect is further and most effectively to discredit 
the opposition, and this quite irrespective of whether anyone ever 
really did say, e.g., that chaos is a good thing. The net effect on the 
unsuspecting victim is merely the impression that the opposition 
consists of people who say preposterous things.” 

It is surely justifiable to say that no one will have studied philoso- 
phy or meditated about its problems very long (in a nondogmatic, 
nontheological spirit) without coming to realize that the paired 
terms ‘“‘order” and “‘chaos”’ are words so difficult to define in any ob- 
jective sense that there is little hope of ever arriving at a definition 
which will be widely accepted. What men seem to mean in practice, 
for the most part, by calling anything “chaotic” (negative judg- 
ments seem in general to have much more objectivity than positive) 
is that they not only dislike the thing or situation so characterized, 
but are also anxious to arouse an emotion of condemnation in the 
hearer or reader. More specifically still, the meaning commonly and 
evidently is that the speaker wants to “‘do something about it” and 
is trying to get consent and support for such action. He is seeking 
power; but in accord with the well-established principles of modern 
psychology he does not say this explicitly and avoids the suggestion. 
Our authors here wisely avoid intelligibly specifying what is wrong 
with education, or what changes they propose to make, or how; this 


” Our hypothetical professor of practical psychology would probably point out a gen- 
eral difference between the style and manner of the two debaters from which an im- 
portant practical lesson may be drawn. We think he would hold that President Hutch- 
ins puts entirely too much emphasis into his statements (some readers might almost 
“suspect” an undertone of bellicosity!) for the best results; that it is decidedly better 
to assume everything in the gentle and unassuming and therefore disarming manner of 
Dr. Brown. But this is only the amateur judgment of the reviewer who makes no 
pretense to expertness himself. 
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might suggest difficulties and costs. And of course they do not ex- 
plicitly ask for a grant of power, which is the logical motive of the 
utterance. They do not stand up and wave a flag and shout ‘‘Fol- 
low me!’’—which is the real meaning and intent of such discourse. 
In propaganda of a political character—i.e., looking toward mass ac- 
tion in particular—it would be extremely crude to state any issue in 
tolerably concrete or intelligible form. The correct technique is to 
formulate a platform essentially advocating “the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the good,’’ and to argue for it by assertion with such self- 
confidence and assurance as by insinuation and implication, but 
of course not by saying it explicitly, to lead men to believe (a) that 
nobody ever thought of these objectives before and (0) that any op- 
position is a clear indication of stupidity, mental inertia, or selfish or 
malevolent designs. 

As a matter of fact, strange and interesting to say, the careful 
reader is neither left to the resources of deductive reasoning nor com- 
pelled to go outside the covers of this little book to find all this for- 
mulated in set terms. On page 6, Dr. Brown says—and again within 
quotes, apparently from President Hutchins—that the problem is to 
get away from “‘unrestricted freedom,” which “‘is not unifying”’ but 
“divisive.” “‘Experience shows that if each person has the right to 
choose as he will and act as he chooses, the result will be anarchy.” 
Of course no one has advocated unrestricted freedom, so this is a 
falsification of the issue, another primary item in the technique. Nor 
is this all. In what was surely an unintended access of candor, Dr. 
Brown puts himself on record, on the very last page of his book, to 
the effect that the opposition to the scheme of unifying education in 
the proposed manner will rest on “‘life-long prejudices and powerful 
vested interests.” Of course no other basis of opposition is to be 
thought of. It is hardly necessary to comment on the degree to 
which this expression is typical and indicative of the theological atti- 
tude or to mention again the dilemma of the “‘truth-seeker’’ role.™ 

8 Dr. Brown does not happen to cite President Hutchins here or to say explicitly that 
they are in agreement that opposition is based on prejudice and selfish interest. But we 
may perhaps go outside the book under review long enough to note that this was not be- 
cause of possible doubt that Mr. Hutchins’ position is the same if not more so, as a 


brief perusal of his writings will show. 
The word “intellectual” itself and its opposite, “anti-intellectual,” afford another 
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If the scope of a treatise, or even a monograph, instead of an arti- 
cle, were available, it would be pertinent to go into more historical 
detail regarding the Middle Ages, and the conditions which led into 
the medieval situation, and those which followed after, and the caus- 
al relations involved. The changing relations between religious be- 
liefs, the organized church, and “material power” certainly contain 
many lessons for prediction and policy. The contrast presented by 
the thirteenth-century papacy and hierarchy and political and juridi- 
cal system—and far-flung business enterprise—set over against the 
primitive Christian groups, dominated by parousia expectations, is 
even more dramatic than the contrast between thirteenth-century 
“unity” and the succeeding centuries of papal “captivity,” and 
growth of heresy and of humanism, culminating religiously in the 
“Reformation.” There is a tendency in some quarters to forget that 
the first major war (literally speaking) against heretics in western 
Christendom itself was largely fought before Thomas Aquinas was 
born, and that the Inquisition was formally organized when he was a 
mere child. In other quarters we find conveniently ignored the fact 
that the claims of the first Protestant churches to the right to con- 
trol and use the authority of the state were not behind those of the 
Church of Rome (in spite of the doctrine of cuius regio eius religio). 


obvious example of terms which have very little concrete, objective, descriptive mean- 
ing, but which are heavily freighted with emotional or “honorific” connotation of that 
indirect and ‘“‘underhanded” sort which makes them especially valuable for the purpose 
of suggesting approval or casting aspersion in the most effective way because one’s 
literal purport is something very different. It is another elementary principle of psy- 
chological technique to exploit the prestige value of such terms to the utmost. What 
one might really mean in a descriptive sense by referring to another person as “intellec- 
tual” or “anti-intellectual” is a philosophical problem too large for discussion here. But 
it seems in order to mention two possible points of view. One of these would measure 
intellectuality by the confidence and tenacity with which an individual holds his 
opinions, and the energy and assiduity with which he impresses them on others as 
ultimate and absolute truth. We might fittingly refer to this as the theological point 
of view, the view that identifies one’s opinions and judgments with the opinions and 
judgments of God. In less high-flown terms, intellectuality would be measured by the 
strength of the individual’s urge to teach. The other view would measure it by the dis- 
position and anxiety to learn rather than by the effort to teach. It is surely obvious that 
the two norms or tests are largely conflicting and will tend to yield results in accord with 
practically inverse rating scales. In fact, if anxiety to learn is accepted as a norm, the 
urge to teach must be accounted one of the most immoral propensities of human nature. 
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We owe our religious freedom, and all other freedom along with it, 
to the fact that no one church has been able to get and keep control 
of the state, i.e., to theological disunity or “chaos.” But real free- 
dom came only with the relative eclipse of religious by secular inter- 
ests. (It has been observed that tolerance contains nine parts of 
apathy to one of brotherly love.) 

It should really be superfluous to argue the case in historical terms. 
For it is obvious on general grounds that there are three theoretically 
possible relations between organized religion and the political order. 
First, the church may be an auxiliary and an arm of the state; i.e., 
the state is really the church, or the church one of its departments, 
as in the Greco-Roman world. This is the situation among primitive 
peoples and in the world of history generally, with Christianity and 
a few other religions as partial exceptions. The second possibility is 
the converse of the first, but not materially different. The church is 
the state. This is the general state of affairs, with variations, and 
modified especially by the role of the prophets, in the Hebrew King- 
doms, as also and much more so in Islam. It corresponds to the 
claims of the historical Christian churches, for the most part, to ap- 
proximately the extent that they have been in a position to assert 
them. Ultimately, there is not much difference between these first 
two positions, since both mean the effective unification of the reli- 
gious and the political authority, and the difference between a 
church-state and a state-church tends to be rather nominal. This 
situation seems to be fundamentally “natural’’ to the human race, 
and the tendency of the modern European world to revert to it is per- 
haps the most conspicuous trend of the times—notably in Germany, 
but with both Russia and Italy moving in the same direction. The 
anomaly presented by the modern European world, in which in 
practically every battle both the opposing armies have been led into 
action by the same God and a similar assortment of priesthoods, 
could hardly endure permanently. 

The third possibility is that of a complete “separation of church 
and state,” making the state supreme and leaving religion and 


church organization a matter of free individual choice. Religion be- 
comes a matter of the ‘‘free competition” of any and every sect, posi- 
tion or propaganda, or leader or crank, which, or who, is able to se- 
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cure a following. On one hand, this is the only position or situation 
which is really in accord with the social philosophy of liberalism, 
though the United States is the only important country which has 
at all consistently adopted and maintained it in a fairly thorough- 
going interpretation. On the other hand, such religious competition 
—which is the only possible alternative to a religious monopoly 
based on force (meaning political compulsion, meaning the police 
and the army and navy)—undoubtedly presents features which not 
unnaturally suggest the terms “‘chaos” and “‘chaotic,” as used by our 
proponents of some “unifying principle.”’ 


We seem at length to have reached a point where it is possible to 
sum up, to state the issues briefly, and to indicate the lines along 
which intelligent discussion is—and is not—possible. The negative 
view, the line along which discussion is obviously impossible, may be 
briefly disposed of, beginning with the observation that it is the posi- 
tion taken in the book under review, by both parties to the debate. 
The obvious way to close discussion once for all and force an appeal 
to the arbitrament of physical power, a struggle to the death be- 
tween partisans of dogmas, is to make the issue that of unifying edu- 
cation and culture on the basis of theology. Or metaphysics! For 
as soon as anyone seriously started to make metaphysics a “unify- 
ing principle,” the difference between the two concepts, which is one 
of traditional mode of treatment and not one of principle, would dis- 
appear; metaphysics would become a theology, outright. The essen- 
tial difference is that metaphysicians have not generally insisted on 
“unifying” others of divergent views with themselves, as a condition 
of allowing them to live. 

One feels like apologizing to the “‘intelligent reader” for remark- 
ing explicitly that the first step in any such a program of unification 
is to “unify” theology itself{—or metaphysics, which would be the 
same thing to the extent that it became “unified.’’ Since, as already 
observed (and it is another commonplace), anyone who chooses to 
do so is free to organize his education around theology or meta- 
physics, under the existing free (and “chaotic’”’) educational system 
—the issue, from the standpoint of education, is not theology or 
metaphysics but compulsory theology or metaphysics, previously 
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subjected to a process of compulsory unification. The reasons why 
the proponents avoid any specific mention of these obvious facts 
have been sufficiently developed above. It would be contrary to the 
elementary principles of effective salesmanship and propaganda. 
(Undoubtedly the most effective salesmen and propagandists are 
not too explicitly conscious of these principles.) 

But behind all this smoke-screen of propaganda and conscious or 
unconscious quest of power, there is a real and terribly vital issue. If 
this is correctly stated in general terms and free from demagogic and 
question-begging formulation, the reviewer will be found in complete 
agreement with the debaters. Civilized or peaceful social life cer- 
tainly presupposes like-mindedness on some political-ethical funda- 
mentals. And it is just as clear that the production of this funda- 
mental like-mindedness is one of the necessary functions of educa- 
tion, at all levels and by whatever agencies conducted; perhaps it is 
its most essential function. (We assume that education may have 
functions as well as be an end in itself.) Recognition of this truth 
raises two further questions, which determine the next steps in any 
systematic and truth-seeking inquiry. The first of these problems 
is to determine the field of subject matter on which general agree- 
ment is necessary for the preservation and promotion of ordered 
civilization and of culture in the largest and best sense. The second 
question is that of the most suitable means for achieving agreement 
in the area of belief marked out by the results of the first inquiry. 
These questions cannot of course be taken up in detail here. But a 
few observations, all at the level of the obvious, may be set down. 

The first observation is that the first thing or point on which peo- 
ple have to agree in order to live together in tolerable peace and 
harmony—in particular, to form an effective political unit—is the 
drawing of the boundaries of the field in which it is necessary to 
agree! The existence of any political or legal order presupposes a 
generally accepted demarcation of the line of division of the field of 
conduct between those matters in which individuals are free to do as 
they please and those matters which are to be regulated by law or 
are to be taken out of the hands of individuals entirely and dealt 
with by agencies of the group itself, i.e., its political organs. This 
agreement does not have to be direct and explicit; but at a minimum 
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it is necessary to have general acceptance, first, of principles of divi- 
sion and, secondly, of some method and machinery for determining 
the division in doubtful cases as they arise. This is the primary func- 
tion of law and of political organization, including legislation, admin- 
istration, and adjudication, and also including legal and administra- 
tive means for changing the laws and the constitution themselves. 

In this field the history of European civilization has provided a 
definitive answer for one vitally important, if negative, proposition. 
It coincides with the verdict of common sense already stated repeat- 
edly. As a result of over a century of the most terrible warfare and 
persecution, the most determined effort at mutual extermination 
known to history (from the period of the Protestant Reformation to 
the Peace of Westphalia) as the first lesson, European civilization 
finally learned that it is not necessary for people to agree on theol- 
ogy in order to live together peaceably and to co-operate effectively 
in the ordinary affairs of life. The clear and obvious implication of 
the program of Dr. Brown and/or President Hutchins is that this 
question would be reopened, this decision reconsidered. And there 
is no visible reason for such a reopening or reconsideration, or for 
believing that the process or the result would be essentially different, 
or especially any better, than they were before. 

The relation between the philosophical and religious beliefs pro- 
fessed by men and the working principles which actually find expres- 
sion in their conduct, and the general nature of their personality and 
character, is one of the deepest mysteries and most baffling prob- 
lems in the whole field of the study of man. The obvious fact is that 
character and conduct of every conceivable variety are found in as- 
sociation with formal-religious and even philosophical professions 
which run the whole gamut of possibility, without any evident corre- 
lation. In spite of the paradox which seems to be involved, one is 
often led to wonder whether, if there is any general rule, it is not 
rather that the best men have the worst religion, and vice versa. The 
present writer would agree with what seems to be the view of Dr. 
Brown and President Hutchins that all varieties of “naturalism’”’— 
to use what seems to be the best general term to include materialism, 
pragmatism, positivism, extreme individualism and their ilk—are 
logically absurd and “should” tend to moral disintegration. But un- 
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fortunately it must be recognized in the first place that “idealism” 
in the form of any species of historical dialectic (which covers most of 
the forms that have so far achieved any general recognition and sup- 
port) is just as bad and, indeed, practically no different! Hegelian 
idealism has in fact been the spiritual mother of both Marxist com- 
munism and fascist totalitarianism, the two great movements which 
now most directly threaten to engulf and destroy what modern 
western Europeans have called “civilization.” (Theological totali- 
tarianism or “unification’’ is not nearly such an imminent danger.) 
On the other hand, such “civilization” as has been developed in 
the modern world, the only known high civilization not based on 
slavery, lives under the aegis precisely of utilitarian individualism. 
This seems illogical, to the present writer, as it apparently does to 
Drs. Brown and Hutchins. But this is just another phase of the 
fundamental mystery just mentioned; of the relation or lack of rela- 
tion between religious or philosophical professions and the empirical 
character and conduct of men. It seems to be a fact, however dis- 
tressing to the academic mind, that institutions and their changes, 
and the relations among human phenomena in general, are not very 
logical in the sense in which some philosophers (including the present 
reviewer) like to understand the term. Admittedly it would appeal 
to the sense of logic or of aesthetic symmetry, to proceed to the uni- 
fication of whatever needs unification (if anything does) in our edu- 
cation and culture “from the beginning,” by unifying theology and 
religion. But in a realistic view that is certainly the last form of uni- 
ty that will be achieved, and it is the field in which any direct seri- 
ous effort at unification would set men at one another’s throats. 
Similarly mysterious and apparently illogical is the actual role 
of “Christianity” in the moral and cultural history of the countries 
and peoples which have in general professed it. That Europe had 
its “Dark Ages,” its high-medieval cultural efflorescence, its Renais- 
sance and Reformation, and its development of “‘modernism,” all 
under the aegis of Christianity should be enough to say on that 
point. Christianity has explicitly meant literally everything, in 
politics and in private life—feudalism, despotism, democracy; peace 
and war; persecution and toleration, humanitarianism and ruthless 
predation, freedom and slavery. (It is still cited in favor of slavery 
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in our own South, by people with college degrees.) ‘‘Fascism” is 
officially Christian in Italy and officially more or less anti-Christian 
in Germany. Marxism has been more consistently anti-Christian in 
its professions, but conspicuous among current movements is the 
growth of a Christian Marxism—incomprehensible as the phenome- 
non is. We defy any student of history and of culture to state and to 
defend any intelligent meaning of “Christian civilization,” or of the 
statement that any particular civilization is or is not, or was or was 
not, “Christian.” If the superintelligent visitor from Mars were 
asked to survey either the acts or the professions, to say nothing of 
both, of all the people who have called themselves and have been 
called Christian, and to give any definition of the word, we are sure 
that he would be “‘stumped.” Christianity means membership in a 
group which agrees in calling itself Christian, or it is simply a word 
for whatever is considered good or worthy by people who have been 
brought up to call themselves Christians and their morality Chris- 
tian, whatever its content may happen to be. 

Only rarely, and then accidentally because of the use of telltale 
words, could one know through overhearing a serious conversation 
on any nonreligious topic between persons of equal cultivation what 
religion either of them adhered to, or whether they adhered to the 
same religion or to different ones or to any at all. And no historical 
analysis can disclose, with any certainty whatever, what influence 
Christianity exerted on European history—whether it hastened or 
retarded the decline of classical civilization, or the abolition of serf- 
dom or of slavery, or the growth of humanitarianism, or any other 
important historical change. The church obstructed the growth of 
science about as much as it could, but how much did it amount to? 
Much of what Christians habitually and uncritically praise as Chris- 
tian (for “theological” reasons) certainly owes more to Islam, and 
still more of it owes still more to commercialism, which among Chris- 
tian authorities is hardly considered more Christian than Moham- 
medanism itself.“ 


™% Many thoughtful Christians have sadly expressed views similar to that of a 
recent Moslem writer: “It is one of the ironies of history that by a succession of acci- 
dents Christianity became the professed religion of just those nations which in all their 
dearest practices were farthest from its teachings.” From Islam in the World, by Ali 
Zaki; quoted in a review by Hans Kohn, Amnals of Political and Social Science, Autumn, 
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So much as to what people do not agree about or need to agree 
about. The positive phase of the problem, the field of belief in which 
unity is necessary or important, is a far more disconcerting topic on 
which to be called upon to say something. We “‘must’’ agree on the 
fundamental principles of ethics, as embodied in the political con- 
stitution and the laws. And, roughly speaking, western European 
civilization in the nineteenth century did agree; it accepted the 
ethical-political doctrine of “liberalism,” in politics, economics, and 
religion—freedom to vote and to seek and hold office; freedom in 
production, exchange, and consumption; and freedom of worship, of 
churchmembership, and of preaching. This agreement does not now 
seem to have been extremely “‘intelligent,”’ particularly as to the 
general confidence which was felt in the permanent and increasing 
dominance of liberal principles. But it was unquestionably and in- 
comparably beyond the thirteenth century unity in the breadth and 
soundness of its foundations in intellectual conviction, and it may 
prove to have been little different from the latter in being inherently 
unstable and short-lived. Our present century, in its intellectual- 
moral-political “chaos” resembles the fourteenth and several fol- 
lowing centuries! But the people of those transitional centuries 
could not turn the clock back to the thirteenth and would not have 
wished to do so. And the twentieth century cannot go back to the 
nineteenth, to say nothing of the Middle Ages. Indeed, the greatest 
danger on our horizon, the most serious menace to all our higher 
values, is that we seem to be moving toward a new position of sta- 
bility much more like that of the Middle Ages than that of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is particularly unfortunate, but none the less true, that the re- 
ligion most generally professed in Western civilization seems to have 
little to contribute toward unification on an intellectual basis in the 
matters on which agreement is necessary. No distinctive and con- 


1938, p. 317. See also “Religion by Contraries: A Conversation in Peking,” by Edwin 
R. Embree, Atlantic Monthly, November, 1930. 

A fuller discussion would have to recognize that the relationships between any two 
of the four entities, philosophical world-view, theological creed, religious practice, and 
mor al belief and practice, are equally mysterious. An English writer whose name I have 
forgotten has exhorted his countrymen to stand by the established church “‘because it is 
the chief bulwark between us and Christianity.” 
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cretely intelligible meaning can apparently be found in the concept of 
Christian ethics. This is largely true, even in personal relations. And 
as to political ethics—the “‘right’’ form and content of laws and con- 
stitutions—we are forced to the conclusion that ‘‘Christianity,”’ in 
any defensible definition of the word, has very little to say. The con- 
cept of “love”’ (caritas, 4ya7n) can be defined as an ideal in such terms 
that it would contribute much to the solution of some problems of 
social organization, in the “‘static’’ view; but little or nothing to 
those which are ultimately crucial. For the heart of the political 
problem is compulsion (to change or not to change), i-e., under what 
circumstances, and by whom, and how, “force’’ is to be employed, 
to prevent or to coerce. ‘“‘Love’’ is doubtless a necessary prerequisite 
to answering this question, but it certainly does not answer it and 
often seems to complicate it fully as much as it helps toward a solu- 
tion. For example, love is not typically, though of course it is some- 
times, deficient in the attitude of parents toward their children; but 
it does not go far in furnishing guidance as to what to co in “raising”’ 
children properly. When we consider that force logically includes 
most persuasion, the magnitude of the problem in comparison with 
our feeble theoretical-ethical resources seems almost appalling. The 
inanity of pretending that the reality or tke necessity of force can 
be ignored or blown away by preaching love is as evident as the diffi- 
culty of the intellectual problem which is actually presented. The 
major political problems call for facing the question of the type of 
civilization which is being built for the distant future. And it is im- 
possible to stretch the meaning of “love” to a point where it could 
shed any appreciable light on such issues. 

The practical meaning of stating any real question in theological 
terms is directly to remove it from the sphere and the possibility of 
genuine, intelligent, truth-seeking, discussion. All that we can know 
about the opinions and wishes of God is clearly an inference from 
human data and our human answers to human problems. No propo- 
sition about what God knows or thinks or wants is available as a 
major premise for the reverse process of inference, as to what we 
should think or what we should do in any situation. In the nature of 
the case an attempt to state our problems in this form can at best 
only befog the issue, and it quite naturally leads to dogmatism and 
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the attitude that discussion itself is immoral, that the opposition is 
either stupid or corrupt. If, as we have seen, an academic liberal 
such as Dr. Brown is led into explicit confession of this attitude, 
what can we expect from those who would control any serious gen- 
eral movement to unify education and culture on the basis of a uni- 
fied theology! 

Moreover, much the same must be said of any other explicit move- 
ment for unification. Even if the sage suggestion or the scolding ex- 
hortation to men to “‘agree”’ instead of disagreeing did not so largely 
and inevitably mean at bottom “agree with me’’—as it does to the 
extent of about 99 per cent, and the more so the more vehemently 
or naively it is preached and the more carefully what “I’’ think is 
concealed—the natural effect of such preaching would still be to ac- 
centuate and to impassion disagreement. The only possible or truly 
honest road to agreement is to get the truth and state it clearly and 
dispassionately—beginning by correctly separating the field in which 
men ought to agree from what is rightly a matter of taste and judg- 
ment. And that is what every sincere “intellectual” is already do- 
ing, or should be doing, if he is not—instead (we may remark) of 
either storming or cooing around the lot about ‘‘chaos” versus 
“unity” in the abstract. 

What the propaganda represented by Drs. Brown and Hutchins 
obviously means in political terms is a theocratic-ecclesiastical dicta- 
torship. Which way a man of good will should vote if forced to 
choose between secular and ecclesiastical dictatorship is a question 
which this reviewer would not undertake to answer for anyone else. 
Certainly it is a highly defensible, as well as a commonly accepted, 
view that the worst features of the European dictatorships are large- 
ly to be explained by their having so much the character of religious 
movements. And it is a universally recognized fact, however sad or 
repugnant the general philosophical implications and all that it indi- 
cates about human nature, that those who are actuated by religious 
motives are the most ruthless of all people in the use of power, most 
intolerant of divergent opinion and action, most certain that any 
opposition is merely a symptom of incompetence or of corruption 
through self-interest. The characteristic position of religious re- 
formers or of defenders of religious authority is that the end justifies 
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the means; and the end necessarily is, in the first place, to get power 
into the right hands or to keep it there, as the case may be. And it 
would be absolutely pointless to argue or to protest against this. 
It is logical and inevitable and, from the standpoint of the ultimate 
premises of the people in question, altogether right. It is unthink- 
able that anyone who is convinced that he knows and speaks for the 
opinions and wishes of God should do otherwise. With such people, 
in the nature of the case, there can be no compromise; for them it 
must be all-power or impotence, and the society in which they oper- 
ate must choose between these alternatives. Religious motives and 
political facts being what they are, this is an unescapable feature of 
the political problem. The more “‘sincere’’ any person is who seeks 
to exercise leadership under theological auspices of any sort, the 
more absolutistic he must be in his insistence that his opinions and 
judgments must prevail and the more scrupulously unscrupulous in 
the methods he will use to make them prevail. And all who dis- 
agree must treat him accordingly, whatever their own sentiments or 
ideals may be. 

The “theory” of theological-ecclesiastical politics is that of gov- 
ernment by saints, an “oligarchy of the good.” This, admittedly, 
“sounds well’”’—auntil one looks at it critically in the light of history 
or of common sense! From the latter point of view what needs to be 
said about it was adequately stated in two words by Bertrand Rus- 
sell, in a recent lecture at the University of Chicago: It is “simply 
childish.”” And Lord Russell went on to say essentially the same 
thing in historical terms, remarking that this political theory went 
into abeyance in the European world before the nineteenth century, 
but that it has recently been revived by Messrs. Mussolini, Stalin, 
and Hitler.** Unfortunately, the doctrine is not childish enough not 
to be dangerous, or the human race is too childish, beginning with 


18 While this review was in press, the writer has read Lord Russell’s book, Power 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1938). The substance of the statement in the text may be 
found on p. 274. Enough might easily be quoted from the book to double the length of 
the review—especially from chapter iv, on ‘‘Priestly Power.’’ Many things in the book 
also provoke disagreement (as the writer expects to point out in a review of it). It is 
impossible to refer to chapter iv without mentioning the “obvious partisanship” and 
incitement to partisanship of what is said (p. 72) about the “‘obvious partisanship” of 
the United States Supreme Court. 
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university presidents and venerable professors of theology, as the 
case may be put. Certainly, the first task of any honest intellectual 
and well-wisher of civilization, in his political life, is to do his utmost 
to prevent political and social questions from being formulated in 
theological terms. 

And in educational policy the same rule applies, if possible, even 
more obviously and pointedly. Between believing by faith and be- 
lieving on intellectual grounds there is an impassable gulf, and the 
first principle of intellectual morality is to keep it sacred against any 
attempt to cross it. The essential reason is that truth is itself a reli- 
gion (in spite of the silly, hard-boiled pose of many scientists— 
where would science be in the hands of charlatans?), and its deity is 
as jealous as any. Knowledge and belief must also be honest in recog- 
nizing their own limits, and desire and hope may go beyond the evi- 
dence. But belief may not; and from the standpoint of the truth- 
seeker, the confounding of hope or desire with belief is at once the 
primal error and root of error, the major heresy and the unpardon- 
able sin. 

In the field of educational theory and policy the most important 
and most certain principle is that it doesn’t really make a terrible 
lot of difference anyway—and it is a most reassuring thought, after 
any considerable reading of educational theorizing or propaganda 
for “reform”! What formal, institutional education can do to the 
character of a culture or the course of history is rather narrowly lim- 
ited, and this is especially true of universities; and again, fortunately 
so. Under nearly any organization, or none at all, most of those who 
really want education and are educable (and who are economically 
free to spend the necessary time and effort) will get educated, and 
most of the others will not. It is chiefly in between, with those who 
are neither very good educational material nor very bad, that the 
institution and its curriculum make a considerable difference. This 
does not mean that we should not do our utmost to do the best we 
can, and most of us are doing that— in spite of aspersions about tra- 
ditional-mindedness and vested interests. (Administration and the- 
ology are presumably immune to those and all similar accusations, 
pure beyond reproach.) 

Speaking for one, I feel less confidence in ambitious educational 
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programs, theories, and principles the longer I work at the craft." 
What is wrong with educational theories is, I think, especially that 
there is so much truth in all of them; for this means that no one the- 
ory can be true in any sense which keeps the others from being about 
equally so. The principle which seems to me to have most merit was 
formulated by the great American philosopher Josh Billings in ap- 
proximately the following words: “It’s not ignorance that does the 
biggest damage, it’s knowin’ so derned much that ain’t so.” And if 
a somewhat philosophic gloss is permissible, it would be to the effect 
that a lot of what highly educated people “know”’ is not so much 
false as it is lacking in any definite intelligible sense. Here, surely, is 
work for higher education; but, just as surely, theology is the last 
medicine to be recommended for this ailment.” 
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I appreciate the courtesy of the editor of the American Journal of Sociology 
in giving me space to make such comments as I may desire on Mr. Knight’s re- 
view of my book, The Case for Theology in the University. At the same time the 
request somewhat embarrasses me. Two conditions are indispensable for profita- 
ble discussion: that there should be a clear understanding of the thesis to be 
discussed and such agreement as to the facts that are relevant as to make dis- 
cussion profitable. Neither of these conditions is fulfilled in Professor Knight’s 
review. 

When I undertook to state the case for theology as a unifying principle for the 
modern university, I was careful to define the sense in which I used the word. I 
defined theology as “‘the philosophy of the Christian religion,” or, in other 
words, “the sum of the attempts to use the clue which Christian faith provides 
to bring unity and consistency into men’s thought of the universe.” Professor 
Knight cannot have read this definition, for he attributes to me a view of the- 


6 T have worked at it for over twenty-five years—longer than some, at least, of those 
who are most vehement in preaching radical departures. And on the basis of my own 
experience and observation I should expect enthusiasm for educational revolution to 
show a considerable inverse correlation with the number of crops of examination papers 
the individual had read. 


17 If the aim of educational reform is to combat the vogue of crude physical natural- 
ism and inculcate a more spiritual conception of the cosmos, logic and experience com- 
bine in suggesting more emphasis on physics—at the opposite pole from theology. In 
this, to be sure, there might be danger of too much of a good thing. For many of the 
great physicists have not been content with believing in “God” but have gone on to 
accept and propagate belief in various kinds of “spooks” as well. 
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ology which I expressly repudiate as out of place in the modern university. He 
assumes that I wish to impose on the university “a universal and compulsory 
theology” similar to that which the Roman church (or, for that matter, our 
Puritan fathers) tried to impose in the days when they controlled the power of 
the state. He is good enough to say that in making this proposal I am uncon- 
scious of the logic of my own reasoning, but that is its inevitable implication. 
My suggestion must, therefore, be resisted by the “entire liberal educational 
world” of which he constitutes himself the spokesman. 

It is indeed somewhat surprising to one who in his own time has been at- 
tacked as a dangerous radical by representatives of the type of theology Pro- 
fessor Knight condemns to find himself in the position of a spokesman for the 
reaction. Surely it is not necessary to inform anyone who has even bowing ac- 
quaintance with theology as it is taught in our best progressive seminaries that 
it uses the comparative method which the reviewer rightly regards as alone 
worthy of the “genuine truth-seeker,” and that it finds this entirely consistent 
with the personal acceptance of the type of philosophy which I commend to 
those responsible for educational policy as worthy of consideration. 

The real issue between myself and my reviewer is that he assumes that 
theology, because of its practical aim and ecclesiastical connection, is so hope- 
lessly committed to unscientific assumptions and unethical methods of pro- 
cedure that all lovers of truth should have nothing to do with it, whereas I have 
found in the study of theology a liberalizing discipline which has so broadened 
my knowledge, enlarged my sympathy, and unified my thinking that I crave for 
others the opportunity (largely denied them by the modern university) of mak- 
ing the intellectual contacts which this study provides. 

One further point deserves brief comment. Professor Knight assumes that 
because there is no single uniform Christian theology it is “palpably false’ to 
speak of a Christian philosophy, whereas I have found that the use of the com- 
parative method, which Professor Knight so rightly commends, can lead me to 
no other conclusion. Underlying all the differences to which he rightly calls at- 
tention there are certain fundamental convictions found in every school of 
Christian theology which differentiate it from the types with which I have con- 
trasted it—eastern quietism and militant imperialism. I believe that these con- 
victions form the only rational basis for a democratic society and therefore for 
that academic “freedom” in whose name Professor Knight would repudiate 
theology. I do not deny that Christian theologians who, like other men, love 
power and entertain prejudice have often acted in the way that my reviewer 
condemns, but this is no more true of theologians than of any other group of men 
who love power and entertain prejudice. It has been true of doctors, of lawyers, 
and of politicians as well. The difference is that, in acting in this way, Christians 
are false to the principles of their own religion as set forth in the teaching of 
Jesus and the classical literature of early Christianity. 

It is, perhaps, not surprising in view of some chapters in Christian history 
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that Professor Knight should have reached the conclusion that “it is absolutely 
impossible to discuss theology without more or less hopelessly violating” the 
canons of the truth-seeker “because in this field they are hopelessly in conflict.” 
I might remark that “absolutely impossible” is a word which it behooves the 
scientist to use with caution when dealing with a question of fact. Here I can 
only give my own personal experience. For more than a generation I have been 
a teacher in a school of Christian theology where candidates for the ministry of 
many churches have studied side by side under teachers of different commun- 
ions. They have not found it difficult to carry on their studies under these con- 
ditions with mutual consideration and self-respect, because they have been 
conscious of common convictions which united them across difference. I ven- 
ture to believe that the combination of tolerance and faith which I have found 
among many of my theological colleagues might, with advantage, be imitated 
by some teachers in universities who, in the name of science, are building up a 
militant orthodoxy which does not think it worth while to investigate facts in 
fields alien from their own before pronouncing condemnatory judgment. 


ApAms Brown 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The position taken by Mr. Knight in respect to the discussion in hand so 
closely coincides with my own, in general and in particular, and is described 
with such precision and good temper that I feel unable to add anything to it. 
Anything that I could say would be merely illustrative or collateral. Yet for 
the sake of going on record in what I believe to be an important cause, I venture 
to append a few reflections which, I hope, are pertinent and material. 

First of all, I should like to emphasize Mr. Knight’s point that unity in 
theological or metaphysical opinion—-where it nominally prevails—produces 
no unanimity with reference to the major issues of social, economic, or political 
life, all of which are relevant to the task of keeping society going on any level 
of civilization. The theologians of no Christian denomination, large or small, can 
deliver a unanimous verdict on any single question now vexing American so- 
ciety, from the rehabilitation of railways to the proper form of social-security 
legislation and practice. Rather generally in history the theologians have gone 
along with the ruling powers and have been careful about disturbing Caesar's 
meat as long as Caesar is fairly tolerant in matters of “faith” and endowments. 

In the course of many years I have personally been interested in a number of 
“causes,” scattered from workmen’s compensation to old age pensions. Re- 
specting all the controverted issues with which I have been associated, I have 
found Catholic and Protestant clergymen arrayed for and against specific 
propositions. John Dewey and John A. Ryan are at opposite poles in matters 
metaphysical and theological, but they have often been lined up together on 
questions of labor relations and social legislation. It is a safe guess that no free 
thinker in America has said such bitter things against Father Ryan as some 
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priests of his own faith have. The fact that men will stand up and recite 
a metaphysical or theological creed in unison does not mean that they will re- 
frain from doing one another to death the next day over matters of mundane 
interest—or, in fact, over nothing at all, except possibly lust for biological exer- 
cise. Hence, if we want peace, the good life, and civilized intercourse, theological 
and metaphysical unity does not appear to offer much promise. 

If doubts still linger, it seems to me that they can be laid by reference to the 
Middle Ages whose “learning’’ we are to “restore.”’ In that little corner of the 
earth called western Europe, theological unity was the general rule for many 
centuries. Although men agreed on the unity, they were almost constantly en- 
gaged in civil wars or wars on their neighbors. If theological unity produces 
social unity, how did it happen that Europe did not have that unity in the 
Middle Ages? Will the restoration of the seven liberal arts in our colleges unite 
Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, Communists, Agrarians, and the economic 
royalists? In my opinion Bertrand Russell’s words apply here: it is simply 
childish to expect any such outcome from verbalism of any kind. 

In the second place, I should like to draw attention to the fact that Western 
civilization—called Christian more by courtesy than with respect for facts— 
suffers from an overweening conceit in imagining itself to be the whole world. 
Owing to the possession of more powerful weapons for killing men, women, and 
children, Western governments have long been able to dictate to, if not domi- 
nate, the overwhelming majority of mankind outside the Christian pale; but 
that should not be allowed to obscure the fact that there are more than a billion 
people in Asia and outlying islands who are not even nominal Christians and 
that some of them have highly developed systems of theology or metaphysics 
that do not square with any one of the various Christian systems available to 
us. Nor did I find, after spending a season in the Balkans, that Moslems or 
Eastern Orthodox believers in that part of Europe are in a mood to join any of 
the schools now contending for mastery in western Europe or the Western 
Hemisphere. If we are to insist upon theological or metaphysical unity, how 
are we going to conduct our foreign relations, assuming that we can settle our 
domestic disputes by verbal incantations? 

Yet Mr. Knight is right when he says that we need a certain agreement on 
some social and ethical principles to keep society going. It seems to me, then, 
that it would be more useful, in terms of social order and the good life, to con- 
centrate our talents on discovering these principles and expounding them than 
to seek an escape from issues that vex us by taking flight into the realm of 
theological or metaphysical authoritarianism. 


CHARLES A. BEARD 
New MItrorD, CONNECTICUT 
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REJOINDER 


In response to the editor’s invitation, I will try again, briefly, to make it clear 
that the difference in position between Dr. Brown and myself is largely a matter 
of words, but that in human activities names are tremendously important. So 
far from having any objection to the teaching of what Dr. Brown calls “the- 
ology,” I should be only delighted to have as many students as would willingly 
do so enrol in courses of the type which he describes. But, to begin with, the 
students themselves will not do it if the work is called “theology”! And my own 
statement does not mean the abatement by one jot or tittle of my opposition to 
“unifying education” under the banner of theology, or metaphysics, or any ban- 
ner except the free and honest pursuit of truth in all fields of relevant knowledge. 
It is, indeed, necessary to profitable discussion, as Dr. Brown observes, that there 
should be a clear understanding of the thesis by both parties; and also, agree- 
ment as to the facts that are relevant. I am not ignorant of the fact that the- 
ology is being taught, in a few instances, in the manner and spirit which he de- 
scribes. But neither is he ignorant, I am sure, of what the great bulk of “‘Chris- 
tians” think of such proceedings—or the great bulk of those who have some 
knowledge of what is actually going on, notably the majority of the “clergy” 
(of various cloths). My use of the word “absolutely” was inadvertent, a yield- 
ing to the temptation of overemphasis in argument; I have taken advantage of 
the reminder to change it to “definitely.” 

Naturally, I highly appreciate the indorsement and commendation of my 
essay by Charles A. Beard. I only wish that a similar agreement between him 
and myself could be counted on in connection with other great issues which are 


“burning” at this hour. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 
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RACIAL AND NATIONAL INTERMARRIAGE 
IN A BRAZILIAN CITY 


SAMUEL HARMAN LOWRIE 


ABSTRACT 


Brazil is one of the largest, if not the largest, melting-pot of the races. Yet few 
scientifically dependable studies have been made of the process of mixture as it takes 
place in that country. Three samples drawn from as many classes in one of the several 
population sections of Brazil show definite differentiation by color (1) among the Bra- 
zilians of Brazilian descent and (2) in the marriages of the foreign-born and their 
Brazilian-born children. The evidence indicates that in this section racial antagonism 
and discrimination exist and that interracial mixture is limited very largely to the lower 
classes and to illicit relationships. 


BRAZIL, A RACIAL MELTING-POT 


Someone has said that the United States is the melting-pot of the 
nations, Brazil of the races. Certainly the amalgamating process 
within the two nations does differ in the elements involved and in 
the attitudes toward it. 

The United States has received in relation to population a larger 
proportion of immigrants in the past century, but most of them: were 
relatively closely akin to us racially. In the South and more re- 
cently in some of the northern cities, crossing between the white 
and black races has occurred. More characteristic of the remainder 
of the country has been the absorption of European stocks which are 
subracial divisions of the white race. Much has been made of the 
shift in immigration from northern to southern and eastern Europe 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century; yet both racially 
and culturally the shift was relatively minor—within the same race 
and within the same general culture area. The Indians had for the 
most part been killed out, and the number of Orientals who have 
come to our shores is, in comparison with our population, exceed- 
ingly small. Intermixture among us has therefore been largely with- 
in the white race, except in restricted areas where negroes are a part 
of the population. 

In contrast, Brazil has been the scene of the mixture of all three 
of the races. Unlike the North American settlers, the original Portu- 
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guese colonists mixed with the aborigines. The Indians were conse- 
quently not destroyed but continue to be an element in the popula- 
tion, in part through mixture with the Portuguese, in part through 
crossing with negroes, and in part unmixed. The importation of 
slaves from Africa for approximately half a century longer than into 
the United States made negroes a larger proportion of the Brazilian 
population than they were here when importation stopped. With 
the abolition of slavery the influx of Europeans gave diversity to the 
white element in the centers of immigrant settlement. Still more re- 
cently the Japanese have added complexity to the situation in the 
state in which most of them have settled. 

Scientific studies of the amalgamating process in Brazil are few 
in number. The anthropologists have made some headway in meas- 
uring the physical types in parts of the population, and one study 
has been made of the racial composition of recruits for the Brazilian 
army.’ Gilberto Freyre? has also unearthed a great mass of material 
concerning the conditions and effects of racial crossing in the north- 
eastern states. Objective study of how racial attitudes have affected 
intermixture in the centers of heavy immigration is for the most 
part wanting. 

The present article describes the race and class differentiation 
actually found by three recent inquiries to exist in the city most af- 
fected by immigration. In this area intermixture has been primarily 
between the old Brazilian stock, part of it white and part of it black, 
and the immigrant groups that have entered in the past seventy 
years. Japanese are to be found in the city, but they have not been 
there long enough to appear, by the methods of analysis employed, 
as a very significant factor in amalgamation. Comparison of these 
inquiries shows (1) that in this section of Brazil class differentiation 
is related to color differences, (2) that intermarriage between the old 
Brazilian and the new immigrant stocks is hindered by racial and 
class prejudices, and (3) that the intermixture that takes place be- 
tween the races is most often illicit. 


* Artur Lobo da Silva, “Anthropologia no exercito brasileiro,” Arguivo do museu 
nacional, Vol. XXX (Rio de Janeiro, 1928). 

2 Gilberto Freyre, Casa grande e senzala (Rio de Janeiro, 1936); Sobradas e mucambas 
(Sao Paulo, 1936); and Nordeste (Rio de Janeiro, 1937). 
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POPULATION ZONES IN BRAZIL 


Before describing these investigations, however, a word of caution 
is needed about a mistake common in popular discussion and at 
times even in studies that make some pretense of being scientific— 
i.e., generalizations are made about Brzail as if it were the same in 
composition of population throughout its territory. Such procedure. 
is as inaccurate as it would be to use the racial composition and pop- 
ulation problems of Mississippi to generalize for the whole of the 
United States. Actually, the population of Brazil and consequently 
the physical elements that take part in amalgamation vary from 
locality to locality, and the social conditions under which mixture 
occurs naturally differ with the cultural background of the popula- 
tion elements. 

In addition to numerous subareas, the country falls into three 
grand areas in population, each with cultural antecedents as distinct 
as the racial. In the first zone—the Amazon Valley and the larger 
part of the interior of the nation—the population is predominantly 
Indian or Indian and white, mixed. The second zone, made up of the 
coastal states south of the Amazon down to Rio de Janeiro and the 
interior state of Minas Geraes, received the bulk of the slaves im- 
ported from Africa and witnessed much mixture between the white 
and black races. As one goes inland, Indian blood becomes more 
common, but predominantly this is the area of white and black mix- 
ture. Since it was the scene of early development and now has al- 
most two-thirds of the population of the country, it is the zone on 
the basis of which most generalizations are made about Brazil, par- 
ticularly those which assume or assert that the majority of the pop- 
ulation is mulatto. The third area, comprising the four southern 
states, is characterized by the very large proportion of immigrants 
received during the period of immigration. Since the great increase 
in population in this zone has accompanied immigration, the new 
stocks introduced are now a large factor in the population. Four- 
fifths or more of the people are classed as white. In this fraction is 
included the European element in the area before immigration on a 
large scale set in. This stock contains a definite Indian strain, and a 
part of it carries negro blood in quantities so small that it can no 
longer be detected by the eye. The remainder of the population is 
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definitely mulatto or negro, with the exception of some two hundred 
thousand Japanese in a total population estimated at approximately 
twelve million. 

The most populous of the states in this last zone, the southern 
part of Brazil, is Sao Paulo, estimated to have at the end of 1936 
some six million, eight hundred thousand inhabitants. To it have 
come considerably more than half the immigrants that have entered 
Brazil, giving it a total of almost two and a half million since 1870.5 
Practically all these have passed through the state capital, a city of 
more than a million that bears the same name as the state. As an 
important commercial and industrial center, it has attracted a large 
number of immigrants to settle in it. In 1920 the federal census re- 
ported the population to be 35 per cent foreign-born; in 1934 the 
state census found it to be 28 per cent foreign-born, 28 per cent 
native-born of foreign parents, and 11 per cent of mixed native and 
foreign parents.‘ 


INQUIRIES CONCERNING AMALGAMATION 


In this city three investigations concerning mixture were made in- 
dependently in 1936 and 1937. Two of them had as objective the 
study of the nationality of the parents and grandparents of specific 
groups, the one of students of the University of Sao Paulo, the other 
of children registered in three recreational parks maintained by the 
municipality.’ The third investigation—of children born in the free 
wards of hospitals—was an anthropological study of a special type 
of birthmark, in which information concerning the nationality of 


3 Directoria geral de estatistica, Boletim commemorativo da exposicgéo nacional de 
1908 (Rio de Janeiro, 1908), pp. 82-85; Boletim do ministerio do trabalho, industria e com- 
mercio, Anno III, No. 32 (Rio de Janeiro, April, 1937), pp. 301-14; Boletim da directoria 
de terras, colonizacao e Immigragdo, No. 1 (Sao Paulo, October, 1937), pp. 33-52. Official 
figures include Brazilian migrants as immigrants. The term is here used in the usual 
scientific sense of migrants from one country to another. The numbers I give are there- 
fore somewhat smaller than those of official reports. 


4 Recenseamento do Brazil, 1920, Vol. IV, Part II, Tome II (Rio de Janeiro, 1928), 
p. 800, and Diario official do estado de Séo Paulo, March 24, 1938. 


5 Rafael Paula Souza, “Contribui¢ao 4 etnologia paulista,” Revista do arquivo munici- 
pal de Séo Paulo, No. 31, pp. 95-105; “Biotypologia dos universitarios paulistas,” Re- 
vista de biologia e hygiene, VII, 25-40; and Lowrie, “‘Ascendencia das criancas dos par- 
ques infantis,” Revista do arquivo municipal de Séo Paulo, No. 39, pp. 261-74; No. 41, 
pp. 267-78 and succeeding tables; and No. 43, p. 212. 
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parents and grandparents was gathered incidentally.6 Examining 
physicians collected the information in the first two cases, directly 
from those examined in the university group, from mothers or guard- 
ians for the park registrants. The two university students who made 
the third inquiry obtained their data about ancestry from the 
mothers of the children they were studying. 

In all three investigations the same facts were secured concerning 
nationality, but tabulation was more detailed in the last two. The 
individuals studied were also classified by color by those who exam- 
ined them, and in addition the parents and grandparents of the hos- 
pital children were similarly classified on the basis of the statements 
of the mothers of the children. Since in every case examiners were 
Brazilians, the color classification is presumably about the same in 
each of the three groups—at least, whatever influences affected it 
were a part of the surrounding environment.’ 

The group of individuals studied, excluding the few foreign-born 
in two of the groups, consisted of 501 university students, 1,624 park 
children, and 600 hospital babies. Since there were a few who were 
brothers and sisters, the number of families included was somewhere 
near twenty-seven hundred. This is not sufficient to permit whole- 
sale generalization, yet, for the type of information, it is consider- 
able. 

A fact that greatly enhances the value of the data is that each of 
the three studies happens to refer to a relatively distinct social 
stratum. University students in Brazil come from the upper class of 
society to a larger degree than among us. The parks in which chil- 
dren were studied are located in working-class sections of the city 
and draw almost exclusively the offspring of laborers. Naturally, 
some children from indigent families are included, but their number 
is not large in a city that has no unemployment but a shortage of 
labor. On the other hand, children born in the charity wards of hos- 

6 Maria Stella Guimaraes and Cecilia de Castro Silva, “Pesquisa sobre a mancha 


mongolica pigmentaria congenita na cidade de Séo Paulo,” Revista do arquivo municipal 
de Sado Paulo, No. 36, pp. 43-70. 

7 Classification by race in Brazil is on the basis of objective physical appearance. 
This method is compared with that in use in the United States in Lowrie, “O elemento 
negro na populac&o de Sao Paulo,” Revista do arquivo municipal de Sdo Paulo, No. 48, 


pp. 6-7. 
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pitals are from indigent or semi-indigent families and are thus a se- 
lected element in the lower classes. In a sense they are from the eco- 
nomically lowest class. 


COMPOSITION OF SAMPLES 


Whether the groups are representative of the classes from which 
they are drawn cannot be demonstrated, for want of data concerning 
the composition of the general population by classes. This, how- 
ever, is not as vital a point as might at first appear, for the most that 
can be expected in a study of this type is a discovery of marked tend- 
encies, and marked tendencies are likely to appear in any sample of a 
class not specifically chosen with a full knowledge of the facts to 
avoid them. For the same reason, whether the three groups are rep- 
resentative of the population in general is not of fundamental im- 
portance; if immigrant nationalities tend to marry Brazilians or if 
white and black races tend to segregate, it is likely to appear even in 
a small sample. 

How the three samples actually compare with the general popula- 
tion in nationality is shown in Table 1, in which they and the children 
born in the city of Sao Paulo, 1920-33, are presented by national- 
ity of parents. Recorded births, of which there were 346,864 in the 
period, furnish the most reliable source of information concerning 
the nationality of the reproducing element in the city’s population. 

Though the parents of no one of the three groups have the same 


* percentage distribution by nationality as the general population— 


i.e., the children born in the city—the park registrants approach 
most closely to this norm in the percentage of Brazilian parents. 
Still, in the percentages of specific foreign nationalities this group is 
as far from representative as the other two. Especially are the pro- 
portions of Spanish and Syrians high, because of the location of two 
of the parks near the colonies these nationalities have formed. In 
all three samples the proportion of Portuguese is low. In the parks 
and probably in the hospitals this is due to their distribution 
around the periphery of the city—many of them are truck garden- 
ers. In the university their relative number is probably the result 
of the low esteem in which they, at least by reputation, hold educa- 
tion. 
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More important than these peculiarities is the fact that the Latin 
elements—including, of course, the Brazilian—overshadow ll 


TABLE 1 
NATIONALITY OF PARENTS OF SPECIFIC GROUPS, CITY OF SAO PAULO 


Nationality 


Children Born 


Children Born 


(Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
58 78 
5! 71 54 73 
17 4 5 7 
15 13 14 4 
13 5 
7 2 14 dt 
2 5 10 I 
2 II 
7 5 2 10 


* Calculated from the annual publication, Annuario demographico do estado de Sdo Paulo for the years 
1920-29 and from data furnished directly by the Servico Sanitaria of the state of Sdo Paulo for the other 


years. 


t These miscellaneous nationalities are mostly European. Of the second and fourth groups the Japanese 


form 1 per cent; in the other two they make up less than o.5 per cent. 


others. They constitute 90 per cent of the general population, 87- 
go per cent of each of the three samples under analysis. Between the 
latter, the fundamental differentiating factor is the proportion of 


Brazilian: 
Both parents......... 
Portuguese: 
Both parents.......... 
Italian: 
Both parents.......... 
Spanish: 
{ Both parents.......... 
German: 
Both parents......... 
Syrian: 
Both parents.......... 
Other: tT 
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foreign parents: 46 per cent for park registrants, in contrast to 29 
per cent for the university and 27 per cent for the hospital groups. 

This differentiation becomes even sharper in the generation of 
grandparents. The Latin nationalities continue to form approxi- 
mately the same percentage of the whole in each group, with the 
proportion of the foreign Latin peoples naturally greater and of Bra- 
zilians correspondingly smaller. As a consequence, the distinction 
between them in the percentage of foreigners becomes more marked. 
Of the grandparents of the park registrants 79 per cent are foreign- 
ers, of the hospital babies, 52 per cent, and of the university stu- 
dents, 40 per cent. That is to say, the upper class of university stu- 
dents is most heavily Brazilian, that of the semidependent families 
of the babies of the charity wards is somewhat less so, and that of the 
laboring families from which the park registrants come is over- 
whelmingly foreign. 


RACE AND CLASS DIFFERENTIATION 


This differentiation takes on significance when the three groups 
are compared in color. Only 3 out of the 501 university students, or 
0.6 per cent, were classified as mulatto or negro, in spite of the fact 
that the proportion of Brazilian blood in this class gives the largest 
opportunity for such mixture. Even such a recent immigrant ele- 
ment as the Japanese has a larger number of descendants in the uni- 
versity, namely, 5. In contrast, 27 per cent of the semidependent 
children born in charity wards were colored, while their mothers re- 
ported that 34 per cent of them had a mulatto or negro parent or 
grandparent. Among the registrants in the parks 3 per cent were 
mulatto or negro. 

If the proportion of color in each group is compared with the per- 
centage of grandparents of Brazilian birth—i.e., those that had the 
possibility of transmitting colored blood—the fractional part of the 
Brazilian element which was negro or mulatto was approximately as 
follows: university students, ;};; park registrants, 4+; and charity- 
ward babies, #. 

In other words, there is very sharp differentiation by color ac- 
cording to class. The highest social group is almost free of visible 
marks of racial mixture, the working element shows a larger amount 
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of racial crossing, though the percentage is still relatively small, but 
the semidependent group is predominantly colored. Nor should em- 
phasis be placed upon the exactness of classification, though in each 
case it was made by individuals subject to the same environment 
and from the same social class. If, however, error from this cause 
reduced differences, the above figures understate the degree of dif- 
ferentiation. On the other hand, if it made differences larger than 
they in reality are, it was presumably because the upper-class indi- 
viduals who made the classification consciously or unconsciously 
allowed their action to be influenced by a desire to have the upper 
group appear whiter than it is. The very presence of any such psy- 
thological attitude would be an evidence of a degree of prejudice 
against mulattoes and negroes. If it were general in the population, 
it would itself be a factor in producing differentiation by color, more 
decidedly in the exclusive upper class, but to some degree in all social 
strata. 

It therefore appears that in the groups examined differentiation 
by class and color is an indisputable fact. Further, it is most improb- 
able that differentiation would be so marked in three more or less 
casual samples of the population, unless this differentiation is in 
some measure common in the population as a whole. 

This is not to assert that race is the sole cause of this differentia- 
tion. Race and class are both factors in the situation. Because ne- 
groes were imported as slaves, color in Brazil has historically been 
associated with the laboring class, and the association unquestion- 
ably continues today. The different origin of the upper and lower 
elements in the population would in any case give rise to a lighter 
upper and a darker lower class; but without a prejudice to hinder it, 
a larger infusion of color into the upper group would have been in- 
evitable. Further, the fact that the predominantly foreign working- 
class has a larger proportion of color than the more Brazilian upper 
group shows that it is prejudice, either of race or class, that keeps 
negro blood out of the upper stratum. Foreigners have made their 
way into the upper class—4o per cent of the grandparents of the 
Brazilian-born present generation were foreign-born—while negroes 
and mulattoes have had little success in rising similarly. 
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AMALGAMATION AND NATIONAL ORIGIN 


Analysis of intermarriage in such groups as these should be limited 
to those who have had some opportunity of association—i.e., to 
those sex unions formed within the country. Immigrants that arrive 
married cannot, unless they break or violate their marital bonds, 
take part in amalgamation. To include them in a study of the origin 
of a population is proper, but to do so in an analysis of intermarriage 
introduces an extraneous element and distorts the final results.* 

However, in no one of the three investigations under discussion 
was information sought concerning the place of marriage of parents 
and grandparents. Under such circumstances, the alternative is to 
exclude all unions in which one or more of the mates was not a Brazil- 
ian by birth. This procedure errs in excluding marriages between 
the foreign-born on Brazilian soil, but it avoids fallacious compari- 
sons of assimilability between newly arrived immigrants and those 
who have been in the country a longer time. In spite of the fact that 
it is not entirely satisfactory, it seems more valid than the alterna- 
tive by which an indeterminate number of foreign marriages, vary- 
ing from nationality to nationality, is included. 

Since in the generation of grandparents the number of marriages 
that might be analyzed according to this method is too small to 
justify the undertaking, study is here limited to the intermarriage 
of parents. Further, the published data concerning university stu- 
dents do not permit determination of the matings in which indi- 
viduals born in Brazil took part. In the other two inquiries, in both 
of which I had access to the original data, 1,060 marriages of the 
park group and 492 of the hospital group involved one or more mates 
born in Brazil.? The men and women that took part in these matings 
were classified according to ethnic stock into thirty-six classes to dif- 


* On this point it seems to me that Bessie B. Wessel (“Ethnic Factors in the Popula- 
tion of New London, Connecticut,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXV [July, 1929}, 
263-70) is open to criticism. Her indices of fusibility—admitting her method to be 
otherwise sound—are not valid, unless all unions were formed in the United States. 

9 In the article by Lowrie (“Origem da populacio da cidade de Sado Paulo e differen- 
ciac4o das classes sociais,” Revista do arquivo municipal de Sdo Paulo, No. 43, pp. 198- 
99), it is shown that grandparents of Brazilian birth were of the old Colonial stock, ex- 
cept for a maximum of 6 per cent or 8 per cent of the hospital children and a much 
smaller percentage of the park registrants. 
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ferentiate between homogeneous and mixed elements and to deter- 
mine what stocks mixed and in what way. The result is shown in 
simplified form in Table 2. 

This table shows that mixture is taking place: from a fourth to 
half the Brazilian strain marries with other stocks, from a half to 


TABLE 2 


NATIONAL STOCK OF MATES IN MARRIAGES ON BRAZILIAN SOIL 
Two SPECIFIC GROUPS, CITY OF SAO PAULO 


PARENTS OF 


Children Born in 


Registrants in Park ‘ 2 
Charity Wards 


Stock 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Per Per rer Per Per Per 
Ne Cent me Cent me Cent Me Cent ne Cent Ne Cent 
Brazilian with 
Unmixed Brazilian} 179} 179} 17| 358} 17] 201| 41] 201] 402] 41 
Mixed Brazilian. . 55 5 55 5} 110 5| 30] 6) 30} 6] 60] 6 
109} 10] 131} 12] 240] 11] 38 8| 87) 18] 125] 13 
9 I I 24 I 4 2 
Foreign with ; 
Unmixed Brazilian 89} 8 99} 188} of 77] 15] 36 7| 113) 11 
Mixed Brazilian. . 57 5 19 2 7 3) 23 5| 6 ti 201 3 
Latin*...........] 188} 18] 190} 18] 378] 18} 50) 10} 56} 11] 106] 11 
29] 3 3 56 1 2| 22 2 
Same foreign stock} 345] 33) 345] 690 3} 55) 4x1] 110) 11 
1,060] 100]1,060| 100/2,120| 100] 492] 100] 492] 100] 984] 100 


* Latin is here used to include Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian stocks. 


three-fourths of those of foreign stock and of foreigners included by 
the method marry outside their own groups. However, with the par- 
ents of park registrants, intermarriage is more rapid between foreign 
stocks than it is between foreigners and Brazilians. Of the fathers, 
13 per cent were men of foreign stock who married Brazilians, while 
no less than 21 per cent were men of foreign stock who married wom- 
en of foreign descent but of different origin. Of the mothers only 11 
per cent were women of foreign stock who married Brazilians, where- 
as 21 per cent were of foreign stock who intermarried with other, but 
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different, foreign stock. The mothers of the children born in the 
hospitals show the same tendency. Eight per cent of them were 
women of foreign stock who married Brazilians, while 13 per cent 
of them were women of foreign origin who married men of foreign 
extraction different from their own . Of the fathers of these children, 
20 per cent were men of foreign stock that married Brazilians in 
contrast to 13 per cent of foreign origin that mixed with other for- 
eigners. 

This is a peculiar situation. Group solidarity does not explain it. 
For while marriage within the same foreign stocks is frequent among 
the parents of park registrants, it is no more common than marriage 
with other stocks. With the parents of the charity-ward babies mar- 
riage within the same foreign nationality is considerably less com- 
mon than that involving mixture. 

Nor do relative numbers in the population offer a complete expla- 
nation. At the time of marriage of these couples foreign stock formed 
a larger part of the population than Brazilian, but not in the propor- 
tions suggested by the marriages of persons of foreign origin. Except 
for fathers of the hospital children, those of foreign extraction mar- 
ried into their own or another foreign stock, three to five times as 
often as they united with Brazilians—ratios that would be still larger 
were it possible to include all marriages on Brazilian soil. In addi- 
tion relative numbers offer no clue as to why the marriages of fathers 
of hospital children are so different from those of fathers of the other 
group and of mothers of both groups. 


RACE AND IMMIGRANT MARRIAGES 


Again race appears as a factor in the situation. Class also may 
affect the result, but the two groups under consideration are too 
nearly subdivisions of a common social stratum to permit much em- 
phasis on this point. On the other hand, the facts are exactly what 
one should expect were racial prejudice a factor in intermarriage, as 
the previous consideration of race distribution by class clearly sug- 
gests it is. If racial differences affect intermarriage adversely, a 
more distinctly self-respecting class, such as that represented by a 
working-group like the parents of park registrants, would be expect- 
ed to show a high degree of ethnocentrism ard to intermarry prefer- 
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ably with those stocks free from the stigma of color. Actually that 
is what occurs, both with the fathers and mothers of the group; in 
truth, it is surprising that the percentage of fathers who marry Bra- 
zilians is as near that of mothers as it is, namely, 13 per cent and 
I1 per cent, respectively. Further, this same tendency to marry 
other foreign stocks rather than Brazilians should characterize mar- 
ital unions even in a semidependent class. And so it does the 
women of foreign extraction in the charity group. 

On the other hand, neither color nor class prejudice would be so 
effective in hindering intermixture on the illicit plane, mixture which 
as a rule would be limited by sex in the white group. As a result, a 
considerable number of illegitimate births of foreign fathers and 
Brazilian women is logical among children born in charity wards of 
hospitals, if racial prejudice affects intermarriage. Unfortunately 
data concerning illegitimacy were not gathered in the hospital in- 
quiry, but the color of the men and women who intermarry leaves no 
doubt about the facts. In the published report the color of parents is 
given for two hundred and ten children.”® In the unions involved 
twenty-three of those in which one of the mates was of foreign stock 
were between white and mulatto or negro individuals. Of these, 
nineteen were between white men and colored women, only four be- 
tween women classed as white and colored men. In addition, in 
three of the four unions between mulatto men and white women, the 
offspring were classed as white; that is, the men were probably light 
mulattoes. Such figures make it certain that unions between white 
women and men markedly colored are unusual, that intermixture is 
commonly between white men and colored women. The presump- 
tion is that mixture, being thus largely sex linked, is generally on the 
illicit plane. Very probably some of the births under study are the 
consequence of unions between men of higher and women of lower 
class, a relationship far from rare under the circumstances. 

In passing, it is worthy of note that cultural differences do not par- 
ticularly favor intermarriage of foreign with foreign stock instead of 
with Brazilians. The nationalities involved are as closely related to 


*© The original data are, of course, in Brazil, so that I cannot, as I write, make a cor- 
responding tabulation for all six hundred cases. 
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Brazilians as they are to each other. Most of them are Latin, and 
two of the Latin stocks—the Portuguese and the Spanish—are very 
closely akin to Brazilians, while the Italians are generally reputed to 
have adapted themselves remarkably well in Sao Paulo. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In other words, all the evidence of intermixture—color in relation 
to class differences, the general preference of foreigners for foreign 
mates, the exceptional proportion of fathers of foreign extraction in- 
volved in reproduction in the semidependent group, the fact that un- 
ions between the races are most frequently of white men and colored 
women—all indicate that racial mixture in Sao Paulo is affected by 
racial sentiments and tends to be on the illicit plane. Though racial 
prejudice and discrimination are undoubtedly weaker in Sao Paulo 
than in the United States, they are unquestionably operative and 
affect social stratification and the process of amalgamation. 

Obviously these conclusions are tentative, subject to amendment 
in the light of further investigation, of which there is urgent need. 
Still it is surprising that with attitudes so markedly different—many 
Brazilians deny that they have any racial prejudices whatever— 
stratification roughly follows the color line, and mixture is on the 
illicit plane, somewhat as in the United States. Possibly a factor in 
this similarity is the large proportion of foreigners in Sado Paulo. 
Most certainly these findings are limited to the specific zone investi- 
gated, until they are shown to be applicable elsewhere. 

Whatever the facts in Brazil as a whole, the situation in Sao Paulo 
is peculiar. In the old Brazilian population there is clearly a marked 
differentiation between an upper and a lower class in which color is 
a factor. Between these two on the social scale is the mass of those of 
recent foreign extraction. Their mixture with the lower Brazilian 
element is hindered by racial prejudices and is, in consequence, 
largely on the illicit plane. On the other hand, intermarriage be- 
tween the upper Brazilian class and the foreign stock is hindered by 
the aristocratic tradition of the old entrenched upper group and by 
the economic and cultural inferiority of immigrants and their de- 
scendants. This differentiation in an atmosphere highly charged with 
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class sentiment is almost certain to have an important bearing on 
the future social, economic, and political development of this section 
of Brazil. 


BowLinG GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 


COMMENTS 


Anyone familiar with conditions in Brazil, including Sao Paulo, will be 
reluctant to accept Dr. Lowrie’s basic conclusions that in the mentioned city 
racial discrimination exists to the degree averred; that “social stratification fol- 
lows the color line roughly and mixture is on the illicit plane, somewhat as in the 
United States.”” Most unacceptable is the stated or implied linking of Sao Paulo 
to the United States in this respect. Certainly, such an assertion, which, if true, 
would set the second largest Brazilian city sharply apart from the country at 
large in racial attitude, appears unwarranted on the strength of the data 
gathered by the investigations discussed. The writer himself seems embarrassed 
by the inconclusiveness of his evidence. Until more complete data are advanced 
to support the thesis the following observations are in order. 

Competent Brazilian and foreign observers (anthropologists, sociologists, 
historians) agree that Brazil is characterized by an astonishing absence of race 
discrimination in the North American sense and that the evolution of the nation 
is based on the progressive racial and cultural amalgamation of white, Indian, 
and Negro. Brazilians generally take pride in their racial attitude. Sado Paulo, 
state and city, offers no exception to the fundamental Brazilian characteristic. 
If it did, it would constitute a grave menace to the Brazilian national entity and, 
accordingly, would draw fire from the rest of the country. 

Within the general frame of attitude and behavior in racial matters there is, 
of course, wide regional differentiation according to geographic, ethnic, eco- 
nomic, and cultural differences. Admittedly, the four southern states, with large 
European elements in their predominantly white population, show least inter- 
mixture between white and Negroid or Indian, though not wholly because of 
race discrimination. Social, economic, and cultural factors largely explain this 
phenomenon, which constitutes the most extreme modification of the general 
rule and not an exception to it. Within this zone again is found considerable 
differentiation according to local conditions. Thus the state of Sao Paulo, for- 
merly a great slave region, differs markedly from the three southernmost states, 
which never had a large slave population and received a much larger proportion 
of North and Central European immigrants. Probably the racially most exclu- 
sive parts of Brazil are the areas in the extreme south which are settled pre- 
dominantly by German colonists. 

In Sao Paulo a difference exists between the capital city and the rural sec- 
tions. The former, owing to rapid industrial development, attracted a dispro- 
portionately large share of European immigrants and also, after Abolition, many 
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of the freed slaves displaced by the more efficient European plantation worker. 
In the countryside cultural and economic differences are not as marked as in the 
city and the immigrant comes into closer contact with the Negroid and partly 
Indian Brazilian. Hence there is more fraternizing and intermarriage than in 
the capital. In the latter, the son of the emancipated slave finds it well-nigh 
impossible to compete with the better-trained, culturally superior, and more 
adept immigrant and his descendant. It is natural, therefore, that here the two 
groups should find different social levels, that there should be a degree of social 
exclusiveness, and that intermarriage should not be as frequent. Yet this result 
cannot be ascribed primarily to race prejudice. Proof to this effect is the greater 
degree of intermingling and intermarriage between immigrants and Brazilian 
whites, Negroids, and caipiras (persons of part Indian extraction belonging to 
the lower rural class) under somewhat different economic and social conditions 
in the countryside. 

In fact, under favorable circumstances the Italian, Portuguese, and Spaniard, 
who form the overwhelming portion of Sao Paulo’s European contingent, show a 
definite propensity for intermixing with persons of colored blood. These South 
Europeans adapt themselves well to Brazilian conditions and standards, includ- 
ing the racial attitude, except where, as in the large city, they are congregated 
in solid colonies. Not infrequently they surpass the Brazilian white in racial 
liberalism. The reputed sexual attraction which the woman of dark color, Negro 
or Indian, has for the South European immigrant, particularly the Portuguese, 
is, indeed, to the upperclass Brazilian of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo a source 
of tolerant amusement or sarcastic commentary." 

It is unquestionably true that, generally speaking, class lines and race lines 
tend to coincide in Brazil. In most regions pigmentation is most pronounced at 
the bottom of the social ladder, where also most of the intermixing takes place. 
It would, however, be rash to explain this mainly on the basis of race prejudice. 
Other causes offer a satisfactory explanation. The Negro, for the most part 
rather recently risen from slavery and handicapped by the stigma of bondage, 
is for obvious reasons most subject to the detrimental heritage of the slave 
society and, hence, cannot compete as a group with the white, who has enjoyed 
dominance for centuries and has the advantage of tradition, training, and expe- 
rience. The individual Negro can overcome this cultural impediment, but not 
the group. The same applies, more or less, to the Indian. This condition holds 
true above all in Sao Paulo and its capital, with a modern development un- 
equaled in all Latin America and a huge contingent of Europeans, competitors 
superior not only to the Negro but to the average Brazilian white as well. There 


* Interesting in this connection is what Gilberto Freyre (Casa grande e senzala[Rio 
de Janeiro: Maia & Schmidt, Ltda., 1934], pp. 11-13, 486) and others say about the 
legends and cult of the dark-skinned woman (moura encantada, Venus fusca), an ex- 
pression of sexual or erotic mysticism, among the Portuguese. The almost morbid 
preference of the Portuguese in Brazil for the Negro and mulatto woman, a common 
phenomenon all over Brazil, is, no doubt, related to this cult. 
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the position of the Negro was further aggravated by the specific Paulista method 
of abolishing slavery, which rapidly supplanted the slave and former slave in 
agricultural and industrial establishments with the immigrant. The former be- 
came largely superfluous as a worker, except in the unskilled and more unde- 
sirable occupations, and hence an indigent or half-indigent. It would, indeed, be 
more correct to state that in Sado Paulo color lines follow the social stratification 
rather than the reverse. 

It is admitted that, in general, the upper strata of Brazilian society shy from 
intermarriage with persons obviously Negroid or Indian in origin. It is the 
inevitable result of the fact that race lines follow class lines. Naturally, the 
average person seeks a mate with the physical and cultural marks of his group or 
class. It does not, however, follow therefrom that the Brazilian upperclass, even 
in Sao Paulo, is wholly free from colored blood. Since diluted colored blood 
travels upward from the bottom strata and the individual Negroid can rise to 
any position commensurate with his ability, unions are formed, for sentimental 
or material reasons, with persons who are known to have Negro antecedents. 
Such unions, while privately frowned upon, are nevertheless accepted by the 
class. While marriages between members of the upper strata and Negroes or 
mulattoes in the anthropological sense are rare in SAo Paulo, more than one 
family of the Paulista aristocracy is reputed to have Negro blood and shows 
traces of this ancestry. With regard to Indian blood the situation is still more 
pronounced. The Paulista aristocracy is largely descendant from the earliest 
settlers and Indian women. This Indian ancestry, admitted with pride, is fre- 
quently apparent to the trained eye. It is quite marked in the mass of the rural 
population. 

Moreover, the term “white,” as used in Brazil and accepted in Dr. Lowrie’s 
article, has a meaning quite different from that current in the United States. 
A white in Brazil is a person whose racial characteristics are predominantly 
Caucasian, even though the person is known to have Negro ancestors and shows 
minor Negroid traits. Thus a quadroon is possibly and an octoroon frequently 
classified as white. In Sdo Paulo and the extreme south with their predominantly 
white populations the lines of demarcation are drawn somewhat more sharply 
than in the center and north, but even here the term “white” does not deviate 
greatly from the accepted Brazilian standard, nor does it approach the meaning 
of the North American term. In fact, public sentiment all over Brazil dictates a 
very liberal employment of the term, especially in official and public usage. 
Under these conditions it is more than likely that persons classified as white in 
the investigations discussed were not all Caucasians in the anthropological 
sense and that they would not be considered white in the United States. 

Finally, Dr. Lowrie bases his assumption of the presence of racial discrimina- 
tion in Sado Paulo solely on the relative scarcity of marital unions between mem- 
bers of different racial groups and the greater frequency of illicit unions. As- 
suredly, intermarriage is an important criterion. But, apart from the inconclu- 
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sive evidence offered by the number of cases investigated, the failure to inter- 
marry and the tendency toward concubinage may be wholly or chiefly due to 
social causes, i.e., the disparity in status and condition described above. In this 
event intermarriage fails as a criterion, and a much surer index to the presence 
or absence of race discrimination is the social equality, sanctioned by common 
usage as well as by law, which is offered to the colored individual who rises by 
virtue of his ability and achievements above the general level of his group. In this 
respect Brazil is the most liberal of all countries colonized by white men, and 
Sao Paulo does not markedly depart from this rule. In fact, in the state and its 
capital, persons of the requisite social and cultural qualifications—but un- 
orthodox pigmentation—may attain to any position in society and are received 
in exclusive and cultured circles on equal footing. The fact that they are not as 
readily accepted as husbands or wives is explained by their status as “new- 
comer” and their lack of “family.’”’ However, it is not impossible for such per- 
sons to acquire mates of considerably lighter hue, if not outright white identity, 
and thus guarantee their offspring entrance into the official white group. 

While race lines are drawn somewhat tighter in Sio Paulo than in Rio de 
Janeiro and states to the north, it seems inadmissible in the light of these 
observations to ascribe to the state and its capital a degree of race discrimination 
which departs rather radically from the general Brazilian pattern and links 
Sio Paulo to the United States rather than to the country of which it is an 
integral part. 

RUDIGER BILDEN 
Fisk UNIVERSITY 


The miscegenation of racial stocks and the fusion of cultures have been so little 
studied and are so imperfectly understood that any serious inquiry is warmly 
welcomed. This is particularly true of the Latin-American areas where, because 
of the extensive, diverse, and long-continued racial contacts, the going adjust- 
ments exemplify different stages of the race relations cycle. 

Mr. Lowrie’s report on three studies of intermarriage in one Brazilian city 
is a most useful document. But, because of its brevity, it leaves something to 
be desired both in the way of information and in the way of interpretation. It 
raises more questions than it answers. The present comment, therefore, is con- 
fined to one or two points and does not undertake to criticize the paper as such 
or to question the data or conclusions. It is rather in the nature of a query in 
regard to a few points not entirely clear to the non-Brazilian student. 

The author points out that the old Brazilian stock is a mixture of three races 
—Portuguese, American Indian, and African Negroes—and that it has become 
differentiated into an upper and a lower class partly on the basis of color. Be- 
tween these two classes of old Brazilian stock are the foreign stocks and the 
Brazilian-born descendants of the recent arrivals. The author points out that 
intermarriage between the old Brazilians and the newer Latin stocks is hindered 
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by race and class prejudices. Does this mean that the old Brazilian stock (part 
white and part black) shows prejudice against the immigrant stocks, or that the 
aristocratic classes (white with “a definite Indian strain” and some traces of 
Negro) show prejudice toward the newcomers, or that the immigrant stocks 
show prejudice against the lower classes of Brazilian society (largely Negro and 
Negro mixtures), or that the recently arrived Latins show prejudice toward the 
Negro and Indian mixtures in the upper as well as in the lower stratum of the 
society? The locus of the racial prejudice seems not clearly defined. Moreover, 
the statement that from one-fourth to one-half of the Brazilian marriages and 
from one-half to three-fourths of the marriages of the foreign stock are out- 
marriages does not seem to indicate any very effective race prejudice, if race 
prejudice is a bar to intermarriage. 


TABLE 1 
Percentage Percentage 
Persons of Foreign Stock Married with | Married with 
Brazilians Other Latins 
Park sample: 
Hospital sample: 


On the subject of cross-marriages in the “park” and the “hospital” samples— 
“subgroups of one common stratum’”’—the author’s statements may be pre- 
sented as shown in Table 1. 

Whether or not this is a peculiar situation, as the author asserts, depends 
upon the interpretation of data to which the paper gives us no access. We are 
told that it is exactly what one would expect if race prejudice is a factor in inter- 
marriage. The situation, we are told, cannot be accounted for in terms of rela- 
tive numbers since the number of the immigrant stock is greater than the 
Brazilian. The foreign stock married three to five times as often with its own 
and other foreign stocks as with Brazilians. But this is the normal expectation; 
in the presence or in the absence of prejudice the bulk of the marriages will be 
within the specific culture group. 

In the park sample the out-marriages are most frequent with the most 
numerous group (other Latins), which, in the absence of attitudinal barriers, is 
in accord with expectation. I do not see in the percentages given any clear evi- 
dence of aversion to marriage with Brazilians or of any aversion of Brazilians to 
marriage with other Latins. 

Apparently it is the hospital sample that is conceived to deviate from expecta- 
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tion. But here there is a different factor involved. The park sample is a labor- 
ing group, presumably on the same social level as the other Latins. But the 
hospital sample is from the lowest stratum of the population. This being the 
case, out-marriage means in general an improvement in social status. The rule 
in such cross-marriages is that the woman marries “up” and the man “down” in 
the social scale. This seems to be true in the sample presented—that is, the re- 
sults appear to be in accord with expectation. 

But the information is not adequate for more than preliminary speculation. 
The first item of necessary information is in regard to the prevailing sex ratios. 
This is not mentioned in the paper. But it is a basic datum in any study of 
cross-marriages. If we assume a degree of masculinity in the non-Brazilian 
groups, as is usual in groups of recent immigrant origin, our interpretation of 
the cross-marriage ratios will be somewhat sharply contrasted to the interpreta- 
tion that we would be disposed to give if we were assured that the sex distribu- 
tion is in normal balance. 

Also, marriage is in very large measure a matter of simple propinquity. We 
should like to know, therefore, something in special detail in regard to the areal 
distribution of the racial and national samples, and something in regard to the 
order of social isolation and contact of the individuals contracting such marriage. 
It would also be good to know something quite definite in regard to the relative 
cultural, educational, economic status of the potentially intermarrying groups. 
The statement of the author that the nationalities are as close to the Brazilians 
as they are to one another seems to refer to biological or racial nearness rather 
than to cultural nearness. 

The author’s comment in regard to illegitimacy as determined by racial 
sentiments seems to be based upon general information rather than upon any 
data presented in the paper. The matter of legitimacy was not a matter of in- 
quiry in the hospital records, “but the color of the men and women who inter- 
marry leaves no doubt of the facts.” I do not see it. In the case of two hundred 
and ten children there were twenty-three of biracial parentage, one parent being 
of foreign stock and one parent being a Negro or a mulatto. Of these, nineteen 
were white men married to Negroes or mulattoes; four were white women mar- 
ried to Negroes or mulattoes. In three of the four cases of white women married 
to Negroes, the fathers were so light that the children were classed as white. This 
seems a very slender body of evidence on which to base the generalization that 
“Such figures make it certain that unions between white women and men 
markedly colored are unusual, that intermixture is commonly betwen white 
men and colored women. The presumption is that mixture, being thus largely 
sex linked, is generally on the illicit plane.”” This may very well be true, but the 
evidence presented does not seem adequate to its demonstration. 


E. B. REUTER 
UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 
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REJOINDER 


Debaters proverbially fail to lock horns because they cannot agree on the 
issue in dispute. That, it seems to me, characterizes much of Mr. Bilden’s 
comment: he is taking exception to points which I cannot find in the original 
article. Two illustrations are sufficient. First, from a quotation out of its con- 
text it is concluded that I imply that racial discrimination is more or less similar 
in Séo Paulo and the United States. Instead I affirm that the end result of 
markedly different racial attitudes in the two places is somewhat alike in two 
respects—in stratification along the color line and in mixture on the illicit plane. 
Second, Mr. Bilden assumes that I set So Paulo apart from the rest of Brazil 
in matters of race. In certain respects, some of which he mentions, it is differ- 
ent. However, I do not discuss these differences, except to call attention to the 
large population zones of Brazil. Rather I specifically assert that my conclu- 
sions are limited to Sio Paulo. 

More fundamental are questions of definition and method. Quite correctly 
it is pointed out that in this article I accept the Brazilian usage of the term 
“white.” Mr. Bilden indicates how that usage differs from that in the United 
States and concludes that those classified as white in my article “were not all 
Caucasians in the anthropological sense and that they would not be considered 
white in the United States.”” Does this mean that the anthropological and 
American definitions of white are identical? By the method used a study in 
Brazil must of necessity be based on the Brazilian conception, but is that an- 
thropologically any more inaccurate or unscientific than investigations that 
rest upon the American definition? Both the Brazilian and the American con- 
ceptions of white are popular notions. Neither is anthropological. If, of neces- 
sity, either is used in a scientific study, it has advantages and drawbacks. I 
see much reason why we Americans should not becloud our thinking by con- 
fusing our popular conception with scientific usage. 

More important still is the method on which Mr. Bilden depends for data 
to criticize my findings. In common with far the majority of those who dis- 
cuss race relationships in Brazil, he relies heavily upon general information, 
abstract reasoning, and isolated cases to describe conditions. That there is 
“more fraternizing and intermarriage” in the rural parts of Sao Paulo than in 
the city, that there is an “almost morbid preference of the Portuguese in Brazil 
for the Negro and mulatto woman,” that “Italians, Portuguese and Spanish 
.... Show a definite propensity for intermixing with persons of colored blood,” 
that Brazil “is characterized by an astonishing absence of race discrimination” — 
these and various other statements of a similar sort may be true. Many Brazil- 
ians and a great many others acquainted in some degree with Brazil will assert 
that they are. Yet, to pass over the first assertion, one will do a good deal of 
searching to find anything more than popular assertions and isolated cases 
that indicate that the three European peoples—or the masculine parts of them— 
have in Brazil a decided preference for mulattoes or Negroes in intermarriage. 
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Isolated cases on such a point are insufficient evidence; they need checking as 
to their relative frequency and correction for differences in sex distribution. 
The evidence I have gathered is conflicting and insufficient to make the proper 
corrections, but it puts a large question mark after the popular assumption. 
Thus in the marriages of 921 persons of Italian stock—parents of the children 
in the park sample—only 15 per cent were with individuals that had any 
Brazilian blood, that is, were with persons that could have Negro blood. The 
difference in the percentage for men and women was less than 1 per cent. That 
leaves little room for a male preference for Negro women, none indeed if sex 
ratios are considered. Reasoning from such questionable popular premises is 
a last resort and is in any case doubtful. We need controlled and defined studies 
to determine the validity of popular and pseudo-scientific assertions about racial 
relationships in Brazil. My article is a minor attempt to describe and correlate 
the results of three efforts in this direction. Further, I take Mr. Bilden’s refer- 
ence to my hesitancy in affirming that my findings are conclusive as a compli- 
ment, not an aspersion: I am not ready to dogmatize about racial mixture in a 
city of a million from twenty-seven hundred cases. 

Slightly different is the statement that ‘Brazil is characterized by an aston- 
ishing absence of race discrimination.”’ Freyre has made the most careful studies 
along this line. Yet in spite of the bias that leads him to conclude that “the 
mestico, the mulatto . . . . appears to be showing greater intelligence as a leader 
than the white or almost white,” his writings are full examples of racial dis- 
crimination.t What Freyre does show beyond dispute is the weakness—not the 
absence—of racial prejudice and discrimination and the relative ease with 
which one not too dark in color can rise. 

Mr. Reuter’s queries are apt. Primary in significance is the one about sex 
ratios. Unfortunately, the nature of the samples makes it impossible to secure 
data for the specific groups, and the limitation of matings in Table 2 to those 
in which one party was Brazilian-born reduces the value of information about 
the native and foreign-born in the general population. According to the census 
of 1920, the native ratio of men per 100 women was 97; that of the foreign-born, 
115. The small difference in these ratios and the fact that individuals included 
in the parts of the samples that enter into Table 2 were largely Brazilian-born 
give a presumption in favor of relative equality in numbers between the sexes. 

My interpretation of the facts places racial prejudice in two of the groups 
involved in intermixture in S4o Paulo. On the one hand, the old aristocratic 
class, both the rich and the less well to do, have a sentiment—are prejudiced— 
against intermixture with Negroes. It also exhibits the ethnocentric opposition 
of an entrenched group to mixture with the immigrant newcomers, but the 
racial sentiment against the Negro is stronger than the group antagonism to 
immigrants. On the other hand, the immigrants themselves show a prejudice 
against intermarriage with the dark, low-class Brazilians. As a consequence 


* Gilberto Freyre, Sobradas e mucambas (Sao Paulo, 1936), p. 377. My translation. 
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their amalgamation is hindered: they are admitted with difficulty into the 
upper class and they themselves hesitate to marry with the lower class. I have 
no data to indicate whether the immigrants have a prejudice against mixture, 
with the dark element in the upper class. In this city of Sao Paulo, Indian blood 
is so diluted that, so far as I am aware, it has no bearing on intermarriage. 

With the exception of the minor Negro strain in the upper class, class is as 
an important factor in the differentiation described, probably a more important 
factor than race. That these two influences tend to produce the same results 
is recognized implicitly and expressly in my article. However, there are diffi- 
culties about following Mr. Bilden in his attempt to attribute the results in their 
entirety to class. Even if it is assumed that the low esteem in which Negroes 
and mulattoes are held originated from class differences, the stigma attached 
to class has become attached to race. As a consequence, in spite of their culture 
and wealth, individual Negroes are handicapped, are discriminated against to 
some degree. To use Mr. Bilden’s words, the “upper strata of Brazilian society 
shy from intermarriage” with them. According to current theory it is just such 
identification of social stigma with physically observable qualities that give 
virulence and persistence to what are commonly called racial prejudices. And 
while a mulatto or Negro may be accepted in the upper class in Sao Paulo or in 
Brazil generally, I believe anyone acquainted with the facts will admit that his 
color is a handicap. To give only one example beyond all dispute witness the 
exclusion until very recently of such individuals from the official ranks of the 
Brazilian navy.? Another reason for not explaining the facts encountered in the 
specific samples that enter into my article altogether in terms of class is that 
class does not account for the strong preference of immigrant stocks for other 
foreign, rather than Brazilian, stock in intermarriage. 

Here Mr. Reuter questions the reality of a connection between race and 
intermarriage and arranges the facts in tabular form. With this arrangement 
I agree except that the last column should have the heading “Percentage 
Married with Other Foreigners.” To see why I affirm that relative numbers in 
the population do not account for these figures, one needs to consider the 
proportions of the various elements in the population. Since the samples are 
classified by national stocks rather than as native- and foreign-born, even the 
data of the type given in Table 1 do not apply exactly—foreign stock is more 
important than this table shows it to be. If, however, for lack of better informa- 
tion, the first column of this table—that based on births—is used and a large 
allowance is made for overstatement of the Brizilian percentage, the Brazilian 
element will, in comparison with with any one of the three large foreign con- 
tingents, still be as large as “‘other foreigners” in Mr. Reuter’s table. For the 
figures of his table do not include marriages with the same foreign stock. There- 
fore, the probability of members of any one of the three principle immigrant 
groups marrying with Brazilians and “other foreigners” is approximately the 


* Ibid., pp. 317-18. 
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same. Yet foreign men and women of the park sample and the women of the 
hospital group marry “other foreigners” from 1.6 to 1.9 times as often as they 
marry Brazilians. The one exception is the men of the hospital group. 

Now, if the men and women of this hospital sample are all dependents, I 
see no reason for assuming that the outmarriages are either “up” or “down.” 
If both parties are within the lowest class, marriage cannot mean much of a 
change in social status. But if the foreign fathers, or a portion of them, are 
men of higher class who had illicit relations with women of low class and then 
left the women to go to charity wards to give birth to their offspring, the per- 
centage of these foreign men is clear. That it seems is the most probable 
explanation of the exceptional condition; otherwise the problem is to me an 
unsolved puzzle. 

Mr. Reuter is mistaken in interpreting my discussion of relative nearness 
of the foreign immigrant groups to Brazilians as biological kinship. I was talk- 
ing about cultural differences. So far as culture is concerned Brazilians are 
about as near to Spanish and Italians, are nearer to Portuguese, than these 
nationalities are to one another. Cultural differences do not explain the prefer- 
ence of foreign stocks to marry into other foreign, instead of Brazilian, stock. 

Finally I plead guilty to overstatement on the proof of illegitimacy. In the 
general discussion I recognized the weakness of the evidence I had on the point, 
and I intended that this limitation carry over into the conclusion. Taken alone, 
however, this part of the conclusion may reasonably be placed in doubt. A good 
deal of general information does in truth support it, but I recognize that stronger 
proof is needed. My own conviction is that failure to find in 210 marriages in 
the lowest class a single case of intermixture between a foreign woman and 
Brazilian man sufficiently dark to pass his color in observable form to his off- 
spring while 19 cases of foreign men and colored women are found, is indicative 
of sex linkage. Sex-linked mixture in such a situation gives a presumption that 
it is on the illicit plane. Still more definite evidence is needed to demonstrate 
the fact. 


S. H. 
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NATIONALITY ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 


AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF RELI- 
GIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


GILBERT KELLY ROBINSON 


ABSTRACT 


The religious background components of the United States population are mainly 
concomitants of European nationality descent. It is possible to estimate the nationality 
descent and the religious background elements of the population of localities in the 
United States with the aid of data from the United States census and from Dr. Joseph 
A. Hill’s nationality origin study. The results of a canvass in Des Plaines, Illinois, and 
of canvasses in eight localities in Chicago are close to estimates by the methods pre- 
sented here (mainly in Tables 2, 5, and 8). This method makes it possible to test 
hypotheses concerning the factors making for a high or low proportion of church mem- 
bers among Protestants or Catholics. Application of this device to eight subaverage 
localities in Chicago composed of a total of forty-nine tracts points to a high rate of 
residential turnover and its accompaniments as clues to the factors that operate in such 
areas. In economic level, subaverage areas range all the way from the lowest to the 
highest quintile, as measured by rentals and value of homes. The formula makes pos- 
sible a calculation of estimates for a large number of areas in a short time. 


The people of America, whether Protestants, Roman Catholics, or 
Jews, have tended to remain in the religious classification of their Euro- 
pean ancestors. Catholics in the United States are mostly people with 
Catholic antecedents; Protestants, or their ancestors, came mostly from 
Protestant countries or provinces; and Jews are immigrants or descend- 
ants of immigrants from eastern Europe, especially Russia. Except in the 
study of immigrants, little use has been made of these basic facts, yet all 
the later generations of descendants are conditioned by the countries from 
which their forebears came, and, in the main, they have persisted in the 
same category. A division of the white population of the United States 
into its components as fo nationality origin (or descent) is, therefore, a 
major step in making a separation as to religious classification. 

It is possible to arrive at an estimate of the nationality-origin, i.e., 
descent, composition of the American population by the use of United 
States census figures on nationality, nativity, and age, and from this 
estimate the religious-background composition can be derived. By relat- 
ing this estimate to other quantitative data, particularly church member- 
ships, some generalizations may be arrived at concerning the factors that 
operate in religious groups. 

For the United States as a whole the most valuable work in dividing the 
population by nationality origin has been done under the direction of 
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Dr. Joseph A. Hill. The results of that study are the foundation of the 
present United States immigration quotas. As the 1920 United States 
population was to be the basis of the new immigration law, the study 
divided this population by country of origin as accurately as was possible 
with the available facts. The first step was to divide the population into 
the Colonial and post-Colonial, the former defined as the population 
descended from those who came to the United States before 1790. Previ- 
ous studies were relied upon to give the nationality origin proportions of 
the 1790 population. 

The first step used in determining the number of persons in the 1920 
Colonial stock was to calculate the Colonial population in 1890 by using 
the table of the age and nativity of the white population in the census of 
1890. Of those who had native parents it was possible to estimate by the 
nativity of the parent age-group the proportion that had also native 
grandparents, and by the nativity of the grandparent age-group, the pro- 
portion who had also native great-grandparents could be estimated. This 
process was carried for each age-group of the 1890 population back to 
1790, thus deriving an estimate of the total Colonial stock in 1890. The 
assumption in this calculation was that in the native-white population the 
ratio of the number of surviving descendants to the number surviving in 
the parent age-group was in each age-group approximately the same for 
the Colonial and post-Colonial stock, respectively. Thirty million out of 
fifty-five million white population was the Colonial stock thus computed 
for 1890. Thirty years was taken as the mean difference of age between 
parent and child.? The second step was to use figures on birth-rates, death- 
rates, and immigration, checked by census population figures, to arrive at 
the 1920 Colonial stock. 

Attention was then directed to the post-Colonial stock. The 1920 cen- 
sus reported three groups by nationalities, the foreign-born white, the 
native white with both parents foreign (called foreign parentage), and 
those with one parent foreign (called mixed parentage). The foreign-born 
white were designated as immigrants, the native white of foreign par- 
entage and half the native white of mixed parentage as children of im- 
migrants. The remaining post-Colonial were designated as grandchildren 
and later generations. To discover the nationality makeup of this latter 
group, immigration figures by years were used. The number of descend- 

* Sen. Doc. 65 (7oth Cong., 1st sess.). I am indebted to Professor W. F. Ogburn for 
valuable suggestions in methodology. 


? This accords with Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, ‘“‘On the True Rate of Natu- 
ral Increase,” Journal of the American Siatistical Association, XX (1925), 328. 
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ants of each nationality was estimated according to the year of immigra- 
tion of their forebears, since the earlier immigrants had, of course, more 
descendants than the later. This completed the nationality-origin esti- 
mates for the total 1920 white population of the United States. 

The foregoing study aids in computing the nationality backgrounds of 
the population aged fifteen and over in 1930.3 Metropolitan Chicago, 
which for purposes of the present treatment is composed of the three 
Illinois counties of Cook, Du Page, and Lake, may be used to illustrate. 
The population aged fifteen and over may be considered under the follow- 
ing divisions: (1) immigrauts, (2) children of immigrants, (3) grandchil- 
dren of immigrants up to forty-four years of age, (4) remaining post- 
Colonial, and (5) Colonial. The nationality divisions of the first three 
groups may be based on the nationality figures for the three counties 
themselves. The composition of the other two, constituting what may be 
called early American, can be estimated from the composition of this 
group in northern and western United States, the territory from which the 
Chicago region has drawn its early Americans. 

Except in the case of the British group, including northern Ireland and 
Canada, other than French, there are few immigrants under fifteen years 
of age, and a 1 per cent subtraction from the total is sufficient for a trial 
estimate of the number aged fifteen years and over. For the British group, 
5-5 per cent needs to be subtracted. The 5.5 is the per cent of this British 
foreign-born group in the United States that was under fifteen years of age 
in 1930. When the trial estimates for Metropolitan Chicago are added and 
checked with the number of foreign-born white aged fifteen and over they 
are sufficiently close to need no correction. 

The derivation of the children and grandchildren groups requires a 
method by which a trial estimate of their sum may be secured from the 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage (designated NWFMP) 
figures. This may be done by making calculations first for the United 
States as a whole. Table 1 gives the derivation of the number for Ger- 
many of the children of immigrants aged forty-five to sixty-four and of 
the grandchildren of immigrants aged fifteen to thirty-four, and illustrates 
the procedure. The native white of mixed parentage are designated by 
NWMP. 

The use of a similar procedure for the other age-groups places the num- 
ber of children of immigrants for Germany, aged fifteen and over, at 

3 The 1930 census data used are from the Population of the Fifteenth Census of the 
United States (Washington: Government Printing Office), Vol. II (1932) and Vol. III 
(1933). 
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3,979,000, and the number of grandchildren for Germany, aged fifteen to 
forty-four, at 2,915,000, and hence the total for this children and grand- 
children ‘group is the sum of these two, or 6,894,000 or 1.31 times the 
number of NWFMP for this nationality. This is the ratio needed for 
Metropolitan Chicago, and Table 2 gives the corresponding ratios for the 
various nationality groups. 


TABLE 1 


DERIVATION OF THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF IMMIGRANTS AGED 45-64 
AND GRANDCHILDREN OF IMMIGRANTS AGED 15-34 OF THE 
GERMAN CLASSIFICATION, UNITED STATES, 1930 


NWMP for Germany, all ages (38 per cent of preceding) ........ 2,010,000 
1,578,000 
NWMP for Germany, 45-64 (trial estimate).................... 600 ,c00 
Sum of trial estimates for all nationalities...................... 1,714,000 


Actual (given by age and nativity figures, or 21.4 per cent lower).. 1,374,000 


Corrected estimate of German NWMP, 45-64................... 472,000 
Children of German immigrants, 45-64................0.-00000 1,342,000 
Children of immigrants*, 45-64 (all nationalities)............... 3,490,000 
Ratio of German to total (per cent)... 38.45 

Grandchildren of immigrants (all nationalities)}................ 5,487,000 
Grandchildren of German immigrants, 15-34................05. 2,110,000 


* Children of immigrants = NWFMP—4$ NWMP. 
t Derived by the principle of the Hill study. 


In Metropolitan Chicago the number of NWFMP of the German 
classification was 348,000, and multiplying this by 1.31, the ratio for 
Germany, the result is 456,000. When this process is carried out for all 
nationalities, their sum is 1,368,000, which is so close to the 1,370,000 
derivable from the age and nativity figures as to require little correction 
of the nationality figures. The correction for Germany is only 1,000 (using 
the nearest thousand), which, added to 456,000, gives 457,000. 

The composition of the remaining white population aged fifteen and 
over, i.e., the early American, can be estimated from the composition of 
this group in northern and western United States. This section, regarded 
as a unit, is to be distinguished from southern United States in that it con- 
tains a lower proportion of Colonial stock. The Colonial stock aged fifteen 
and over may be worked out by the use of the nativity figures in the 
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parent age-group, as was done for the Colonial stock of 1890 in the Hill 
study. The derivation of the remaining post-Colonial group is a matter of 
simple addition and subtraction, as given in Table 3. 


TABLE 2 


RATIO OF CHILDREN AND GRANDCHILDREN GROUP TO 
NWFMP FOR THE UNITED STATES 


England, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Canada 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland............ 0.86 
France and French 0.93 


TABLE 3 


CONSTITUENTS OF WHITE POPULATION IN NORTH AND WEST 
AGED 15 AND OVER, EXCLUSIVE OF IMMIGRANTS 
AND CHILDREN OF IMMIGRANTS 


Grandchildren of immigrants, 15-44.............. 6, 709,000 
Remaining post-Colonial, 15 and over............. 5,517,000 
Total, 15 and over, grandchildren and later genera- 
Total, 15 and over, early American............... 25,350,000 


It is a defensible position that the composition of the grandchildren and 
later generations post-Colonial aged fifteen years and over for the United 
States in 1930 was similar to that of all ages of this group in 1920. The 
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calculation for Germany would be 4,739,000. Of this it has been noted 
that 2,915,000 of the grandchildren of immigrants were aged fifteen to 
forty-four. This leaves 1,824,000 remaining post-Colonial for Germany, 
which is 26 per cent of the figure for all nationalities (7,021,000). Twenty- 
six per cent of 5,517,000 (in Table 3) is 1,434,000. The calculated estimate 
of the German element in the early American population is given in 
Table 4, the results for all nationalities are given in Table 5, and Table 6 
summarizes the German element for the three counties. 

The process of estimating the composition of the population of a city of 
ten thousand or over, or of a census tract within Chicago, is essentially 
similar. For cities with less than ten thousand population, figures for 
NWFMP are not available, and a further step must be taken. In Des 
Plaines, Illinois, estimate of the size and composition of the children and 
grandchildren group was made by multiplying the foreign-born white 
figures by a ratio obtained from the figures for Edison Park, the com- 
munity in Chicago nearest to Des Plaines and with a population of similar 
composition judged by available data for comparison. Fortunately, a can- 
vass of the head of families in Des Plaines‘ was made in 1936, asking the 
twofold question: ‘In what country were you born? _....._.... If born in 
the United States, from what country did your ancestors come? _........... e 
More than 1,600 families were included, covering every section, and com- 
prising three-fourths of all families. Most of those not included in the 
canvass were not at home. A comparison of the estimates with the results 
of the canvass for the native-white population is given in Table 7. 

The translation of nationality origin into religious background requires 
three general types of data: (1) the religious classification of the popula- 
tion in countries from which immigrants to the United States have come; 
(2) the division of the German, Swiss, and Dutch groups by provinces of 
origin, since some provinces are mostly Catholic and others mostly 
Protestant; and (3) the proportion of Jews in the immigration from vari- 
ous countries to the United States and to divisions within it. For the first 
type of data three main sources have been used: Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, the International Encyclopedia, and the Lutheran World Almanac. 
For Germany, year-by-year figures on emigration by provinces’ were sup- 
plemented by United States census figures for 1850 to 1880 inclusive, giv- 


4 This and other canvasses cited in this article were made under the direction of 
Dr. A. E. Holt and Dr. S. C. Kincheloe of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
s These migration figures are to be found in Fritz Josephy, Die deutsche tiberseeische 


Auswanderung seit 1871 (Berlin: Welt-Verlag, 1912), and in a book by Wilhelm 
Ménckmeier, Die deutsche tiberseeische Auswanderung (Jena: Gustav Fischer,1912). 
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ing province of birth for the United States as a whole, for states, and for 
principal cities. The avenues of estimating the Jewish population are 


TABLE 4 


DERIVATION OF GERMAN PER CENT IN AGED 15 AND OVER 
EARLY AMERICAN FOR NORTH AND WEST IN 1930 


Remaining post-Colonial, 15 and over............. 5,517,000 
Twenty-six per cent (German element)............ 1,434,000 
Seven and four-tenths per cent (from Hill)........ 1,468,000 
Early American German, 15 and over............. 2,902,000 
Early American, 15 and over, all nationalities...... 25,350,000 
TABLE 5 


NORTHERN AND WESTERN UNITED STATES PERCENTAGE DIs- 
TRIBUTION BY NATIONALITY ANCESTRIES OF EARLY 
AMERICAN POPULATION AGED 15 YEARS AND OVER 


England, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Canada other 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland ............... 1.4 

TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF PERSONS AGED 15 AND OVER OF GERMAN 
ANCESTRY IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO IN 1930 


Children and grandchildren group................... 457,000 


figures on Jewish immigration,® the census of religious bodies, figures on 
mother-tongue, and the presence or absence of Russian foreign-white 


*A basic work is that of Samuel Joseph, Jewish Immigration to the United States 
(Ph.D. diss.; New York: Columbia University, 1914). Other references are the 
American Jewish Year Book; volumes on International Migrations (New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1929); Special Consular Reports, Vols. XXVIII- 
XXXII; Reports of the Immigration Commission (Washington: U.S. Bureau of Statistics), 
Vol. ITT. 
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stock, since Russia has contributed a majority of the Jewish immigrants 
to the United States and most of those from Russia have been Jews. The 
Chicago Daily News Almanac for 1905 and a study by W. Abraham Gold- 
berg, of the Jewish Social Service Bureau, on Jewish Population of Chicago, 
1931, are additional sources for Chicago. Table 8 gives the results of the 
foregoing sources for the United States. 


TABLE 7 


ANCESTRY OF NATIVE-WHITE POPULATION IN DES PLAINES 
(Comparison of Estimates with Results of Canvass) 


Estimates for Canvass Per- 
Age-Group Canvass of centages 
15 Years and | Husbands and Omitting 
Countries of Ancestry Over Based Wives in Those 
on 1930 1936 Answering 
Population (Per Cent) “United 
(Per Cent) States”’ 
United States (mistakenly given for an 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, and Canada* 25.7 21.6 24.4 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. . . 7.0 6.6 7.6 
rer 1.5 1.6 1.9 
Divisions of * above: 
Great Britain, North Ireland, Canada 
Great Britain and Canada............].......0008: 14.5 16.4 


For Metropolitan Chicago there are two nationality-origin groups in 
which the percentages used were different: for Germany the percentages 
were 35, 60, and 5, respectively; for Poland, 83, 2, and 15, respectively. 
These percentages must be modified in some areas within the Metropoli- 
tan region in accordance with known data. 

House-to-house canvasses or sample canvasses made in Chicago and in 
Peoria, Illinois, are a test of the method here outlined. The results of a 
sample canvass in Tract 362, in East Garfield Park, West Side Chicago, 
are given in Table 9. 
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TABLE 8 


MAJOR RELIGIOUS-BACKGROUND GROUPS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


PERCENTAGES OF EACH NATIONALITY-ORIGIN GROUP IN THE 


RELIGIOUS CLASSIFICATION OF FAMILIES IN 
CENSUS TRACT 362 OF CHICAGO IN 1929 


Catholic 


4 
Divided: Catholic and none*............... I 
Divided: Catholic and Protestant*.......... I 
Italian “no speak English”................. I 


* One-half to be counted as Catholic. 


Nationality-Origin Groups Protestant Jewish 

Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and Cana- 

da other than French ................. 6 93 I 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. . 2 
France and French Canada.............. 95 

TABLE 9 
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In this tract the Catholic-Protestant-Jewish ratio was 37:60:3. Using 
; the Metropolitan Chicago percentage on the nationality-origin figures, the 


TABLE 10* 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS, AND JEWS IN 
EIGHT LOCALITIES OF CHICAGO 


Localities in Chicago Protestant Jewish 
1. In Leyden, Tracts 194, 196, 197, 198 
38.0 61.0 1.0 
2. In East Garfield Park, Tract 362 
3. In East Garfield Park, Tract 373 
51.0 48.0 1.0 
4. Oakland white population 
33.0 61.0 6.0 
32.5 63.5 4.0 
5. West Woodlawn, Tracts 623 and 624 
6. In South Shore, Tract 643T 
31.5 57.5 II.0 
Estimate from 1936 canvass......... 38.0 56.5 5.0 
7. In southern New City and North Engle- 
wood, Tracts 804, 805, 873, 875 
8. In Englewood, Tract 880 
26.0 72.5 1.0 


* Number canvassed ranged from 125 to 1,754 families. 

t Part of eastern half used for estimate of the whole. 

t This canvass extended from Sixty-second Street to Sixty-seventh Street, whereas the tract extends 
from Sixty-third to Sixty-seventh streets, and hence the canvass took in a small section of Tract 877 to the 
north. Tract 877 extends north all the way to Fifty-fifth Street. The 1920 census divided this territory 
at Fifty-ninth Street, and the composition of the population in the territory from Fifty-ninth to Sixty-third 
rong was ——— similar to that from Sixty-third to Sixty-seventh streets. There is reason to believe 

at this is still true. 


ratio was 40:554:4}. Corrected by Goldberg’s estimate for Jews, the ratio 
was 413:57:13. Table 10 gives the comparison of estimates with canvass 
results in eight localities in Chicago. 
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It may be noted that both Catholics and Protestants were estimated 
too high four times and too low four times. The Jews were estimated too 
high four times, too low three times, and once came out with the same 
result as the canvass. The only case in which the canvass results were 
much different from estimates was in Tracts 623 and 624, where the 
Jewish estimate was 13 per cent too low. The maximum possible estimate 
with the aid of the 1904 school census is 20 per cent Jewish. 

Even in these tracts, however, the relative size of the Catholic and 
Protestant groups was virtually correct in the estimate. In Peoria, the 
estimates were also reasonably close to sample-canvass results. 


TABLE 11 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 
POPULATION AGED 15 AND OVER, 1930 


(Membership and background figures are given in thousands) 


Membership 

Religious Category Percentage of 

Background 
Roman Catholic, United States.......... 15,500 26,000 60.0 
Roman Catholic, Metropolitan Chicago... 748 1,246 60.0 
Protestant, United States............... 30,000 55,000 55.0 
Protestant, Metropolitan Chicago........ 561 1,534 36.5 


Caution should be used in placing too great reliance upon the ratios and 
percentages for the country as a whole when they are used to estimate the 
nationality descent or religious background of areas with small popula- 
tion. Where possible, local sources for correction of estimates should be 
obtained and utilized. It is a remarkable fact, however, that in areas with 
small population, or in which only one family in six was taken, or in which 
the not-at-home group was large, the canvass results were still close to the 
estimates. 

When background figures are compared with church-membership fig- 
ures, areas are found to differ widely in the proportion of Protestants who 
are church members. Table 11 gives the figures for the country as a whole 
and for Metropolitan Chicago. 

The proportion of Protestants who are church members is low in 
Metropolitan Chicago. There are areas in this region, e.g., western, north- 
western, and northern suburbs, in which more than half are church mem- 
bers, but also large Protestant populations in Chicago in which less than 
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20 per cent are members. A majority of these latter areas are char- 
acterized by transiency.’ 

Considering these transient areas, the approximate number of members 
by tract of residence has been ascertained in Kenwood, Hyde Park, Near 
West Side, and East Garfield Park, and there are equally convincing data 
on Oakland, Woodlawn, and Near North Side, to know that in the tracts 
with a high turnover rate, only a small proportion are church members. 
In Oakland, less than half those of Roman Catholic background are 
church members (note that this is subaverage for Roman Catholicism), 
and less than a fifth of the Protestant background people are members. 
There are tracts on the south side and on the west side with less than 12 
per cent church membership in the Protestant background population. 

A study of 49 tracts* with heavy turnover reveals that the population is 
mostly adult and approximately half native white of native parentage 
(designated NWNP). The population in most of the tracts is pre- 
dominantly of British, German, and Irish ancestry, although in a number 
of tracts Jewish and Swedish and, in a few tracts, Italians are numerous. 

The corresponding figures for Chicago as a whole are 68 per cent and 
28 per cent, respectively. The transient areas are, therefore, outstandingly 
adult. The native parentage population in Chicago, as in other very 
large cities, is concentrated in the ages twenty to forty-four years and is 
composed in considerable degree of newcomers to the city from the rest of 
the state and from near-by states, and the majority of these newcomers 
are of Protestant background. 

In 23 of the 49 tracts (1934) there was less than 10 per cent home owner- 
ship, in 16 others there was less than 20 per cent, and in the 10 remaining 
tracts the home ownership was from 20 to 29 per cent. For the city as a 
whole there was 31 per cent home ownership, so that all the tracts are 
below the city level and most of them far below it. In economic level, as 


7 The 1934 census of Chicago (Charles Newcombe and Richard O. Lang, Census 
Data of the City of Chicago, 1934 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934]) gives 
data on length of residence by families. 


§ The tracts are 124, 129-32, 135-37, 355, 357-59, 362, 368-72, 383, 384, 390, 410, 
411, 413, 415-20, 558, 560-62, 593, 596, 509, 613, 616, 617, 620, 626-33. Data for 
Table 9 are from E. W. Burgess and Charles Newcombe, Census Data of the City of 
Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933). 

9If East Garfield Park tracts were smaller, this would be evident there also, for 
some of the tracts extend partly into Italian districts where there is a high proportion 
of children, and tract divisions do not make it possible to separate out the Italian sec- 
tions. Considering only the four white tracts with the heaviest turnover, the adults 
form 78 per cent and the native white of native parentage 53 per cent. 
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measured by rentals and value of homes, however, these tracts range all 


the way from the lowest to the highest quintile. 


A heavy turnover rate and its accompaniments are clues to the factors 
that operate in subaverage areas, and the separation of populations by 


TABLE 12 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION ADULT AND NATIVE WHITE OF 


NATIVE PARENTAGE IN 49 TRANSIENT 
CHICAGO TRACTS, 1930 


Localities in Chicago Adult NWNP 

6 tracts, Homeless-Man Area................ 87 36 

6 tracts, Ashland to Western Avenue......... 75 57 

10 tracts, East Garfield Park................. 72 45 

4 tracts, Western Hyde Park—Kenwood....... 77 41 

3 tracts, Eastern Hyde Park-Kenwood....... 81 55 

79 56 


religious background makes it clear that these factors are especially im- 
portant among persons of Protestant antecedents. The method becomes 


a device for testing hypotheses. 


A population may be analyzed either by an actual canvass or by esti- 
mates based on available data. Canvasses are valuable, but they are time 
consuming and expensive if carried on for a large number of localities. A 
device is here outlined by which estimates for an almost indefinite number 
of areas can be calculated in a short time by organizations or individual 


research workers. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 


| 

| 
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EDWARD SAPIR: 1884-1939 
HARRY HOIJER 


Dr. Edward Sapir, Sterling Professor of Anthropology and General 
Linguistics at Yale University, died in New Haven, Connecticut, Febru- 
ary 4. Dr. Sapir was born January 26, 1884, in Lauenberg, Germany and 
brought to the United States by his parents when he was five years old. 
He was educated at Columbia University, where he received his Ph.D. 
in anthropology in 1909. His thesis on The Takelma Language of South- 
western Oregon (published in 1912) still remains one of the best descriptive 
accounts of an American Indian language in print. 

After holding minor positions at the University of California and the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Sapir, in 1910, became chief of the Divi- 
sion of Anthropology at the Canadian National Museum. In 1925 he ac- 
cepted the post of associate professor of anthropology at the University of 
Chicago. In 1927 he was made professor of anthropology and general 
linguistics at Chicago, and in 1931 he left Chicago to assume the position 
he held at the time of his death. 

Dr. Sapir’s published work includes the following books and mono- 
graphs: Wishram Texts (1909), Takelma Texts (1909), Yana Texts (1910), 
The Takelma Language of Southwestern Oregon (1912), Time Perspective in 
Aboriginal American Culture (1916), Language: An Introduction to the 
Study of Speech (1921), Folk Songs of French Canada (with Marius 
Barbeau, 1925), Totality (1930), Wishram Ethnography (with Leslie 
Spier, 1930), The Southern Paiute Language (1930), and Nootka Texts 
(with Morris Swadesh, 1939). 

The foregoing list, however, does not adequately reflect the range and 
diversity of Dr. Sapir’s contributions to science. His articles and briefer 
communications, which are too numerous to cite here,’ include important 
contributions to general linguistics, American Indian linguistics, Indo- 
European philology (particularly with regard to the Hittite problem), 
Semitics, the ethnology of the American Indian, social anthropology, 
psychology, and psychiatry. This diversity of interest and competence 
in several fields was also reflected in his teaching; the students who sought 
him out were not only those interested in anthropology and linguistics 
but also those whose major fields were in sociology, psychology, and 
psychiatry. 

His writings upon the relation of human nature and the social order 
which reflected his subtle insights into personality, on the one hand, and 
cultural forms, on the other, did much to bring anthropology, psychology, 
psychiatry, and sociology into communication with one another. 

Dr. Sapir’s premature death brought to an end what would probably 
have been the most productive part of his scholastic career. He had just 
arrived at that point in his life where he was ready to crystallize the re- 
sults of his labors in a series of general works. This had already been done 
in his lectures as those who had the privilege of studying under him know. 
That he should not have been spared to bring to the scientific world these 
important conclusions to his lifework is a major tragedy. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* A complete bibliography for the years 1907-37 may be found in Psychiatry, I, 
No. 1 (February, 1938), 154-57. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


CULTURAL INTEGRATION AND CONFLICT! 


In his article Professor Bain proceeds from the position that social pathology 
is to be explained on the basis of the “culture conflict” or “cultural disintegra- 
tion” theory. He states that the study of cultural integration is a precondition 
to the study of cultural disintegration, under which term he includes “all forms 
of personal and societal conflict such as crime, war, industrial strife, race rela- 
tions, functional neuroses and psychoses, suicides, familial disorganization, com- 
pensatory behavior, susceptibility to fads, cults, and ‘causes.’ ”’ A culture is to 
be examined, he continues, in terms of the waxing, waning, or relative equi- 
librium of its fundamental patterns of behavior, and determination is to be made 
of the contradictory elements in a culture. Then proceeding from the premise 
that cultural disintegration is a function of inconsistencies between behavior 
patterns, he would posit postulates (or “principles of integration or fundamental 
values’’),? which need be valid in no other sense than “generally accepted,” and 
“therapy and prevention” become possible. To the writer it seems that the 
term “generally accepted” renders the reasoning suspect, as does the apparently 
implicit equation of integration and fundamental values. 

It is a matter of daily observation that when the amelioration of a social ill 
would involve action which some group believes would be detrimental to its 
interest, that group will frequently define the existence of the ill as preferable 
to its remedy and consequently may hold that the proposed remedy is patho- 
logical. The Tory, believing his investments to be jeopardized by proposals to 
extend social reform, often opposes such political action on the reasoning that 
the position of the people to be benefited is evidence of their incompetence and 
hence their elimination would improve the human stock. The radical prole- 
tarian, feeling insecure with respect to job and civil liberties, believes that the 
accumulation of wealth and the resulting investment is a social problem. If the 
latter, however, has been indoctrinated with a system of thought which labels 
social reform as a “sop to the masses,” he too will oppose it, but on the ground 
that it dulls the appetite of the proletariat for revolution. 

Not only is there great spread of value-judgments between various segments 
of our society, but within a given segment there are many instances of mutually 
contradictory values. Progress and order, change and stability, freedom and 

* American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (January, 1939), 498-508. 


2 Italics mine. 
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security, equality of vocational opportunity and right of inheritance are values 
unchallenged in most groups of the country, yet their inconsistencies are patent. 

Dr. Bain’s proposition would appear to be effective in discovering contradic- 
tory elements in situations which all groups and individuals define as bad, such 
as floods, cancer, etc. Where there is general agreement that a condition is un- 
desirable, but where the conflicting value-judgments complicate the solution, 
Dr. Bain’s scheme would enable the investigator to discern problems already 
well known, such as murder and robbery, and to ascertain the conflicting “‘ele- 
ments” in the culture associated with their existence; but the postulate of gen- 
eral acceptance would render impossible the “therapy and prevention” of such 
a condition. Where there is no consensus that a condition is undesirable and 
consequently no accord as to its solution, the condition would remain beyond 
the vision of Dr. Bain’s conceptual scheme, for general acceptance would not 
even permit the formulation of such problems as race discrimination and divorce 
and others, particularly in the socioeconomic sphere. 

Defining logic in terms of its function to render inconsistencies discernible, 
the writer believes that Dr. Bain’s proposition could be effected only after every 
citizen had agreed on a system of values and had become a skilled logician, 
which would by definition be a situation of cultural integration and would 
eliminate the possibility of social pathology in terms of culture conflict. One 
may wonder, however, whether such an ideal society would have integration, 
for the hypothesized agreement would presumably engender attitudes of 
apathy and result in a general decline of the individual’s interest in the society. 
Interest is aroused not on matters that are taken for granted, but on issues. In 
the article being commented upon Dr. Bain has apparently not considered that 
division of opinion may have an integrative as well as a disintegrative function. 

Admitting, however, for purposes of argument that Dr. Bain’s proposal for 
the determination of contradictory elements is acceptable, it appears that it is 
acceptable for “therapy and prevention” only when the investigator is con- 
scious of his own value-judgments and can force them into a consistent pattern, 
and that his findings and recommendations are acceptable in any given segment 
of society only to the degree that that segment shares his value-judgments. 

The final paragraph of Professor Bain’s paper also requires comment. He 
observes that ‘‘a completely integrated culture is both impossible and undesir- 
able,” that “change is a fundamental characteristic of all natural phenomena,” 
and that “marked changes in culture will always produce a certain amount of 
personal and societal disorganization,” from which he concludes that “the sane 
ideal is rationally directed change which will reduce societal friction, tension, 
and confusion to a minimum.” If, however, change is fundamental and marked 
changes produce disorganization, and if we place a negative value on disorganiza- 
tion, it would seem to follow rather that the ideal would be to slow up change 
as much as possible. 

RoBert F. WINcH 
Chicago 
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REJOINDER 


Paragraph ‘1 of Mr. Winch’s letter needs no comment except to say that the 
existence of cultural contradiction does not imply that the culture necessarily 
will disintegrate. All cultures have inconsistencies—some are integrative; some, 
disintegrative. Types of behavior are classified in either category because of the 
explicit or implicit value-judgments of the classifier. Those who accept the 
categorization must also accept the underlying value-judgments. This is the 
sense in which I use “generally accepted.” The conflicts of opinion and behavior 
referred to in his paragraph 2 occur because of this, and, of course, a culture may 
be integrated on either a Tory or an anti-Tory basis." 

Paragraph 3 is merely a restatement of my thesis. 

Paragraph 4: If a certain kind of homicide is defined as “murder” in a 
culture (i.e., societally ‘‘undesirable’’), therapy is possible, though this does not 
mean that it will or can be “cured.”’ Certainly, no efforts will be made to cure it 
unless it is so defined. Some of our homicides are widely approved, such as those 
incident to war, some crimes, and even adultery in some places. No “social 
problem” exists unless at least some considerable segment of the culture has 
defined certain types of behavior as problematical. Such definitions arise be- 
cause types of behavior, with their attendant implicit or explicit value-judg- 
ments, develop so as to be inconsistent with one another, or with other accepted 
patterns of behavior and/or belief. The immediate effect of this is disintegrative. 
If a new integration is attained soon enough, or the number and intensity of the 
inconsistencies are small enough, such a culture will not disintegrate; if the re- 
verse is true, it will. 

Paragraph 5 seems like a non sequitur to me in view of Mr. Winch’s reference 
to my general conception of social change. Certainly, there is no implication 
in my article (at least, none was intended) that conflict may not be integrative. 
Sumner apparently thought that it always is, but I see no more reason for as- 
suming this than the opposite, as Mr. Winch apparently thinks I do. Nor do I 
see how he possibly can believe that I think the “ideal” society is or can be the 
apathetic automaton he so sadly envisages. Certainly, none ever has existed. 
I do not think societies are “ideal.” I think they just are; they are phenomena 
to be studied in the same way and for the same reasons that we study angle- 
worms. 

I agree with paragraph 6. 

Doubtless many changes do occur too rapidly, e.g., I think ‘he country would 
be “better off” (a lot of implicit value-judgments are hidden in that innocent 
phrase!) if the changes incident to the development of the automobile had been 
spread over a period of fifty or seventy-five years. Too much and too rapid 
change (cf. a lot of preliterate cultures) can be as destructive, perhaps more so, 
than too little. In our particular culture I suspect too rapid change is more 

Bain, “Cultural Integration and Social Conflict,’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XLIV (January, 1939), sor. 
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likely to occur than too slow—or, more accurately stated, we tend to change 
some segments of our culture, both technologically and ideologically, too rapidly 
and others too slowly, with resultant increase of inconsistency, confusion, and, 
possibly, eventual disintegration. That is why I believe the kind of studies I 
have indicated should be made—soon, numerous, and scientific. We need fewer 
words in the social sciences and more facts; and we need a cultural integration 
based upon a set of value-judgments consistent with the findings of natural 
science in all fields—and this includes the natural sciences of human association. 
READ BAIN 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


AN ISLAND COMMUNITY 


Sociologically minded visitors to Hawaii tend to react to the island situation 
in one of three characteristic ways: One group of observers is pleasantly im- 
pressed by the colorful picture of varied races dwelling together in apparent 
peace and harmony, and they tend to agree with a prominent American sociolo- 
gist who said, some years ago, “Humanly speaking, you have no race prejudice 
in Hawaii.” They see in the mounting figures of interracial marriage in Hawaii 
a promise of solution for the racial problems of other areas of contact; and the 
Islands are likely to remain in their memories, as described by William Allen 
White, “the one place in the world where race antipathies have disappeared 
....and race injustices are not in vogue.”’ A second group of visitors is frankly 
suspicious of any community which is thus lavishly praised, and they seek and, 
quite naturally, find evidence to prove that “all is not well in paradise.” Race 
and class conflicts do occur behind the facade erected by vested interests and tour- 
ist bureaus, which it is the moral obligation of science to tear away. A third group 
attempts the very precarious task of analyzing the social process in the island 
setting, quite apart from moral valuations or interpretations. They are less 
concerned about either extolling or debunking the Hawaiian experiment than 
they are with understanding and objectively describing it. 

Possibly this latter point of view is untenable or impossible of achievement. 
Dr. E. B. Reuter, who spent a year of study in Hawaii in 1930-31, seems to 
think so. At least he seems to share something of the attitude of the second 
group of observers. In his review in the November (1938) American Journal of 
Sociology of the book, An Island Community, he concludes his brief account of 
Hawaiian history with a series of references to the “bizarre culture situation 
. ... [with] its lwrid past and its present fantastic economic structure’’;? and he 
describes the changes of the last one hundred and fifty years largely in such 
evaluative terms as missionary shrewdness and “legal trickery,” artificial and 
parasitic industry, and native “exploitation.” Moreover, Dr. Reuter contends 


t XLIV (1938), 459-62. Italics mine. 
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that “there is not even a passably objective account of any single aspect of 
Island history or organization,” overlooking apparently such studies as Ro- 
manzo Adams, Interracial Marriage in Hawaii (1937); Ralph Kuykendall, The 
Hawaiian Kingdom, 1778-1854 (1938); E. S. C. Handy, Cultural Revolution in 
Hawaii (1931); and scores of monographs and articles published by the Bishop 
Museum, the Institute of Pacific Relations, and the University of Hawaii. 

Dr. Reuter also criticizes An Island Community on the grounds that although 
“the detached point of view of the scientific observer is, at least superficially, 
consistently maintained,” the author’s “sympathies on the whole are quite ob- 
viously with the planters and the economic status quo.” It is interesting that 
other critics seem to have detected an exactly opposite attitude in the account— 
of opposition to the plantation and its leaders. Objectivity is apparently diffi- 
cult to achieve. 

Dr. Reuter further questions the detached position of the author since he 
“gores no sacred cows, .... advances no doctrine, .... defends no theses, 
.... elaborates no unpopular position.” One might argue that all plantations, 
including those in Hawaii, are objectionable and should be prohibited. The 
author has assumed, however, that a more important task for present purposes 
was to describe the part which the plantation, along with the other basic factors 
of land and labor, has played in the “inevitable unfolding of an ecological 
process” in Hawaii. 

In the interests of an accurate record, especially for those who do not read 
the book itself, it may be well to point out certain incidental but important 
corrections that should be noted in the review. Although geographic isolation 
plays an important part in the shifting destiny of Hawaii, the Islands are by 
no means “the most isolated spot on the globe”; and their strategic position on 
the trade routes of the Pacific has been apparent almost since their discovery. 
Dr. Reuter credits Hawaii with the phenomenal population decline of two-thirds 
within fifty years, and nine-tenths within a century, of discovery; actually, the 
best estimates indicate Hawaiian populations in 1832 and in 1878 of approxi- 
mately 41.5 and 15.5 per cent, respectively, of the pre-European population.? 
The surprising achievements credited to the missionaries by Dr. Reuter, in- 
cluding the time-worn reputation for dispossessing the natives of their land and 
securing “full political control and economic possession,” are certainly not sub- 
stantiated by the facts, even as interpreted by those unsympathetic to the 
movement. Although American tariff protection has been a major factor in the 
dominance of the sugar industry in Hawaii, it is quite inaccurate, despite the 
assertions of Island sugar lobbyists at Washington, to state that “no sugar 
plantation in the Islands could operate without the beneficent American pro- 
tective tariff.”” Moreover, the significar:t role of the industrial “factors” in 
Island life does not warrant the statement that news, scientific research, and 
popular and university education are “directly owned and operated or directly 


2 Cf. Romanzo Adams, Interracial Marriage in Hawaii, p. 8. 
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or indirectly controlled by five concerns with interlocking directorates.”’ Even 
the most severe of Island critics would not claim that “g9 per cent of the popu- 
lation” are left with “scant and decreasing chance to continue physical existence 
except by manual labor at a subsistence wage.’”’ On the basis of United States 
Census returns not over 58 per cent of the gainfully employed population in 
1920 could be classified as unskilled workers, and in 1930 the corresponding 
figure was 62 per cent. Equally unsupported is the characterization of Hawaii 
as a region of “virtually complete absence of opportunity for vertical mobility.” 

Finally, the author would like to point out that the “minor confusion from 
the arrangement of the material” and the lack of historic and descriptive detail, 
including certain political aspects which Dr. Reuter properly contends may alter 
the course of Island development, are, in part at least, a consequence of the 
ecological framework within which the study was conceived. As Dr. Robert 
E. Park states in his Introduction to the book: 

The author of this volume has chosen to connect and correlate, so far as that is 
practicable and possible, the economic and racial history of the Hawaiian Islands, with 
the story of the land. In doing this, he has made the succession of types of land utiliza- 
tion the signature and index of all other changes. The effect has been to give his account 
of events a character that is systematic rather than historical. 

By making one series of events which is regarded as fundamental an index to every 
other series, he has sought to bring into clearer outline than would otherwise be possible 
the actual course of events in other related aspects of life. This has made it possible to 
describe historical changes in Hawaii in terms that make them comparable with similar 
changes in other parts of the world. 


ANDREW W. LIND 
University of Hawaii 


REJOINDER 


The reviewer has a very high opinion of Professor Lind’s An Island Com- 
munity as is evidenced by the length and character of the original review. It is, 
in content and method, a valuable monograph that should be read and pondered 
over by every student interested in a genuinely scientific type of sociology. But, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, it is not in all respects perfect. 

Professor Lind begs any real point at issue when he classifies the reviewer 
with the muckrakers and himself with the objective students of social reality. 
The answer is simply to point out that no accurate analysis, objective descrip- 
tion, or genuine understanding can be reached without an unblinking recogni- 
tion of the realities of the situation. The point is not that objectivity is not at- 
tainable but that Professor Lind does not quite attain it. 

The specific points to which Professor Lind takes exception are, for the most 
part, simple matters of fact. They appear chiefly in the introductory paragraph 
of the review which characterizes the situation within which the specific study 
fails. The points that the author singles out for refutation are not themselves of 
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great concern but, from the point of view of scientific detachment, it is pro- 
foundly significant to observe the author’s reaction to a bald summary of Island 
history. Obviously, the type of data necessary to establish the accuracy of the 
reviewer’s statements cannot be presented in detail here. The reviewer is of 
the opinion that the statements cited are in close accord with essential reality. 

1. The reviewer’s observation that there is no satisfactory history of the 
Islands is probably an understatement. 

2. The accuracy of the statement concerning the “geographic”’ isolation of 
the Islands can be checked by reference to any globe or world-map. 

3. In regard to population decline in the Islands the author is clearly con- 
fused by a dual system of percentage notation. The population of the Islands at 
the time of Cook’s voyages is variously estimated at from 300,000 to 400,000. 
Since we do not know the original population within a margin of 25 per cent 
error, it is idle to quibble over whether the decline in the first fifty years was 
ten-fifteenths as the reviewer stated or nine-fifteenths as Professor Lind claims, 
and whether the decline in the first one hundred years was go per cent as the re- 
viewer stated or 85 per cent as Professor Lind believes. The population decline 
was about as “phenomenal” according to the author’s figures as according to 
those of the reviewer. 

4. In the absence of a scholarly history of the Islands it is not possible 
briefly to document statements concerning the transfer of Hawaiian landowner- 
ship and political control. That missionary families of one generation were con- 
spicuous ornaments of the landed gentry of another is notorious and indisputa- 
ble. The reviewer does not assert that all missionaries profited, economically 
and socially, by the transfer or that missionary families alone profited: not all 
the missionaries were shrewd businessmen, and there were numerous adven- 
turers in the Islands who were not missionaries. 

5. Professor Lind’s objection to the statement that “no sugar plantation in 
the Islands could operate without the beneficent American protective tariff” is 
well taken. The statement should read that “‘no sugar plantation in the Islands 
could operate at a profit without the beneficent American protective tariff.” 

6. The objection to the statement attributing great importance in all aspects 
of life to the little group of men that dominate the Island economy can be sus- 
tained only by ignoring the subtle but vitally real effects of any social and moral 
order on the personality and character organization of those immersed in that 
order. 


7. In assuming that 1 per cent (approximately 4,000) of the Island popula- 
tion has more than an outside chance to rise appreciably in the social and 
economic scale, the reviewer was perhaps overgenerous. A few years ago the 
best opinion in the Islands placed the number much lower. The exact figure is 
not important. But it is important that the figure is small and the ceiling low. 
The census figures on unskilled workers, quoted by Professor Lind, are obviously 
beside the point. 
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Finally, the reviewer wishes to quote the last sentence of the review here 
under discussion: ‘In spite of some minor and perhaps inevitable inadequacies, 


An Island Community is a serious and valuable study.” 
E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES IN CONFLICT: 


* Professor C. A. Ellwood’s review of my Social Philosophies in Conflict con- 
tains two serious misinterpretations of my views: (1) I do not indorse the 
individualism of Warner Fite. The only sense in which I am an “individualist” 
is that I hold that, while the contents and occasions of moral decisions are social, 
the reflective individual, if he is not to accept some form of mass-, political-, 
or theological-totalitarianism, must judge for himself. (2) I do not say that 
sociologists and the other social scientists must not trespass on the philosophical 
domain. In fact, I cannot draw any absolute boundary line between the sciences 
and philosophy. It is all to the good when social scientists examine their ma- 
terials in the light of end values, provided they are aware of what they are 
doing. When they do this sort of thing, they are certainly philosophizing. If 
philosophy has any peculiar province, it is that of norms and values in social 
thinking, no less than in logic and aesthetics and metaphysics. 


J. A. LEIGHTON 
Ohio State University 


* Amer. Jour. Soc., XLIV (1939), 574-77. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


American Psychological Association.—The committee on displaced for- 
eign psychologists, appointed in September, 1938, is conducting a 
survey to ascertain: (1) the present status, training, and qualifications 
of foreign psychologists who have been displaced from their positions 
through political developments of the last five years; (2) the possibilities 
of utilizing and conserving the potential contributions of these scholars to 
academic, social, industrial, and other institutions; (3) the points of view 
of the foreign scholars themselves as to how such contributions might be 
best effected. It is hoped that placements for displaced psychologists can 
be made in part, at least, in undeveloped fields of the discipline and in 
countries where the science itself is relatively undeveloped. 


American Youth Commission.—A study recently completed by D. L. 
Harley shows that four and one-third million youth between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-four in the United States are wholly unemployed. The 
data for this study were assembled from a variety of sources, chief of 
which was the Unemployment Census of November, 1937, and the sub- 
sequent enumerative check, which sampled more than 300,000 youth 
between the ages mentioned. 

In an effort to find methods of implementing its findings, the Com- 
mission has appointed Raymond Rich, Hal W. Hazelrigg, and Winthrop 
Southworth to study the types of organizations now in existence in 
several key states and to elicit from them and individual leaders expres- 
sions of opinion as to what appear to be the better ways of making the 
findings useful within each state. ' 

Richard R. Brown, former deputy executive director of the National 
Youth Administration, has been appointed supervisor of a study to inter- 
pret the motives and purposes of groups that are led by young people and 
the democratic functions of such groups relative to membership, leader- 
ship, and programs. 


Commission on Social Studies and Human Relations.—The National 
Advisory Committee has appointed this the first subcommittee in a spe- 
cialized field, whose purpose will be to undertake a four-year survey of 
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trends in human relations. Among those appointed to this committee 
are Henry Noble MacCracken, Vassar College, chairman; Charles A. 
Beard; J. S. Burgess, Temple University; Joseph P. Chamberlain, Co- 
lumbia University; F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; Paul H. 
Douglas, University of Chicago; Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation; Robert P. Lane, New York Welfare Council; Eduard Lindeman, 
New York School of Social Work; Mark A. May, Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University; Herbert A. Miller, Bryn Mawr College; 
Sigmund Neumann, Wesleyan University; the Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, 
University of Detroit; Donald Young, Social Science Research Council; 
and Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin. 


Motion Picture Research Project—Under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the Motion Picture Research Project, directed 
by Leo C. Rosten, has established headquarters in Hollywood for a 
sociological study of motion pictures and the motion-picture industry, the 
results of which will be published in 1940. In the words of Dr. Rosten, its 
purpose is to make a “scientific analysis of the whole complicated web of 
forces—both personal and social—which determine the character of the 
films and create its problems.” 

The advisory board consists of Robert S. Lynd, Columbia University; 
Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago; Harold D. Lasswell, Yale Uni- 
versity and William Alanson White Foundation; and Louis Wirth, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dr. Rosten received his Ph.D. degree in political science from the 
University of Chicago and is the author of The Washington Corre- 
spondents, written under a fellowship from the Social Science Research 
Council. The staff includes Philip E. Keller, formerly assistant professor 
of sociology, Stanford University; Ruth A. Inglis, former fellow, Bryn 
Mawr College; and Jean Lyle, Menninger Clinic. 


Social Science Research Council.—The Committee on Appraisal of Re- 
search of the Council sponsored a conference held in New York on Decem- 
ber 10 to evaluate W. I. Thomas’ and Florian Znaniecki’s The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America as a specimen of social science research. 
A critique of the work written by Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago, 
furnished the basis for discussion. Participating in the conference were 
the following: Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems, chairman; Gordon Allport, Harvard University; 
Read Bain, Miami University; Herbert Blumer; Max Lerner, Williams 
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College; George Lundberg, Bennington College; George Murdock, Yale 
University; William I. Thomas; Malcolm Willey, University of Minne- 
sota; Louis Wirth, University of Chicago; and Donald Young, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Under the auspices of the Committee on University Social Research 
Organizations of the Council a conference was held in Chicago, January 
21 and 22, on research in relation to culturally isolated groups. The object 
of the conference was to promote better mutual understanding between 
individual research workers on the problems, methods, and materials 
relating to research projects concerned with cultural pockets. The follow- 
ing persons participated: Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin, chair- 
man; John Dollard, Yale University; Melville Herskovits, Northwestern 
University; Everett C. Hughes, University of Chicago; Guy Johnson, 
University of North Carolina; Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford University; 
Ralph Linton, Columbia University; Lowry Nelson, University of Minne- 
sota; Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; Samuel A. Stouffer, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Louis Wirth, University of Chicago; and Donald Young, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Rumanian Institute of Social Service.—King Carol has ordered the crea- 
tion of an institute to supplement the work of church, school, and admin- 
istration in town and village in the spreading of culture, hygiene, and 
efficiency. Its president will have the rank and powers of a minister. 
The organization will work through a “house of culture” in each town and 
village. Each of these will have a medical section (dispensary, baths, and 
maternity clinic); an economic section (co-operative, bakery, butchery, 
and agricultural-implements store); and a cultural section (meeting hall, 
library, museum, and peasant-art workshop). Students of both sexes 
from universi‘‘es and high schools will be required to participate in the 
work of the Institute to qualify for degrees. 


Works Progress Administration.—A Joint Committee on Folk Arts has 
been formed to gather data on all oral, popular, and traditional materials 
that express ways of living in America. Plans to study “the folkways of 
America” include the use of apparatus to record folk songs, folk tales, 
and conversations. In addition toa number of projects within the W.P.A., 
institutions co-operating in this study include Columbia University, 
University of Pittsburgh, Chicago Art Institute, and the Music Division 
of the Library of Congress. Among the consultants of the Committee 
are Donald Daugherty, American Council of Learned Societies; Harold 
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Spivacke, Library of Congress; George Herzog, Columbia University; 
Ralph S. Boggs, University of North Carolina; and Reed Smith, South- 
eastern Folklore Society. 


NOTES 


Social Science Meetings.—The thirty-third annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society was held in Detroit, December 28-30, in con- 
junction with the meetings of the American Economic Association, Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, American Statistical Association, 
American Farm Economic Association, and the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety of America. An innovation this year in the meetings of the Society 
was the abandonment of the traditional plan of holding no section meet- 
ings at the time of division meetings. An exception was the program of the 
division on human ecology, at which R. H. Danhof, University of Michi- 
gan, presented a genetic study of a planned settlement in the Netherlands, 
and Donald Pierson, Fisk University, explained the absence of race 
prejudice in the state of Bahia, Brazil, as largely due to the fact that 
white settlers came without wives. 

The two other meetings without conflicting programs were the annual 
dinner and one general session, held in celebration of the rooth anniver- 
sary of Comte’s first use of the word “sociology,” with addresses by 
McQuilkin DeGrange, Dartmouth College; Roy W. Sellars, University 
of Michigan; and George A. Lundberg, Bennington College. At the an- 
nual dinner of the Society the presidental address was delivered by Frank 
A. Hankins, Smith College, and Mrs. G. Myrdal, Sweden, analyzed the 
problem of population in terms of poverty, large families, and birth con- 
trol. The division on social theory held two sessions—one on social strati- 
fication with papers which developed an analysis by concepts of power 
and deference by Talcott Parsons, Harvard University; Edward A. Shils, 
University of Chicago; and Herbert Goldhamer, Stanford University; the 
second with papers on human ecology and collective behavior by Robert 
E, Park, University of Chicago, and on routine interaction and the prob- 
lem of collaboration by Elton Mayo, Harvard University. The papers in 
the division on social biology were on migration of farm population, espe- 
cially as affected by the drought, by Donald B. Hay, North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station; Paul H. Landis, State College of Wash- 
ington; and Olaf F. Larson, Colorado State College. 

In the division on social psychology F. Stuart Chapin, University of 
Minnesota, analyzed the interrelations of social participation and social 
intelligence. Pitirim A. Sorokin and Clarence Berger, Harvard University, 
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presented findings on the motivation of human actions in the light of 
time-budget data; and Guy B. Johnson, University of North Carolina, 
described some phases of personality development in communities of 
white-Indian-Negro mixture. 

Section meetings were held on the community, criminology, the family, 
political sociology, sociology and social work, the sociology of religion, 
social statistics, sociology and psychiatry, and educational sociology. 
Under the leadership of Albert Blumenthal, Marietta College, a commit- 
tee for conceptual integration considered organization and plans for con- 
tinued study of the definitions and relative merits of sociological techni- 
cal terms. 

A joint session of the American Sociological Society was held with the 
American Association for Labor Legislation on the topic, co-ordination of 
relief and unemployment insurance, with papers by Daniel L. Goldy, Illi- 
nois Department of Labor; William Hodson, Commissioner of Welfare, 
New York City; and R. Clyde White, University of Chicago. 

At the annual business meeting of the Society there was general dis- 
cussion of the problems of organization and membership. The report of 
the committee, with Ernest T. Krueger, Vanderbilt University, chairman, 
was adopted in principle, that provision be made for the institution of a 
professional grade of membership in the Society. Action upon a motion 
by G. A. Lundberg, Bennington College, providing that the Society with- 
draw from the International Federation of Sociological Societies, was 
postponed for one year. 

Officers elected for 1939 were; president, E. H. Sutherland, Indiana 
University; first vice-president, Dorothy S. Thomas, Yale University; 
second vice-president, Jesse Steiner, University of Washington; executive 
committee, W. E. Gettys, University of Texas, and Lowry Nelson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; editorial board, Willard Waller, Barnard College, 
and H. B. Woolston, University of Washington; secretary-treasurer, 
Harold A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh. 

Delegates and representatives of the Society to other organizations 
are: F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, delegate to the American 
Council of Learned Societies; P. Sorokin, Harvard University, representa- 
tive to the International Federation of Sociological Societies; W. F. Og- 
burn, University of Chicago, delegate to Social Science Research Council; 
Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania, member of Research Plan- 
ning Committee; and G. A. Lundberg, Bennington College, delegate to 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Maurice 
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Halbwachs, University of Paris, was elected an honorary member of the 
Society. 

The meeting of the American Economic Association was featured by 
round-table discussions on special subjects such as expansion and con- 
traction of the American economy, the effect of industrial and technical 
development upon the demand for capital, income, and capital forma- 
tion, the pure theory of production, evaluation of the practical signifi- 
cance of the theory of monopolistic competition, divergencies in the de- 
velopment of recovery in various countries, factors making for change 
in the character of the business cycle, and workability of compensatory 
devices. 

In the sessions of the American Statistical Association papers of in- 
terest to sociologists were given by Bernard D. Karpinos, United States 
Public Health Service, on the true rate of growth of the Negro population 
of the United States; P. K. Whelpton, Central Statistical Board, and 
Nelle E. Jackson, Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Prob- 
lems, on prolificacy distribution of white marriages according to fertility 
tables for the registration area; Howard W. Green, Real Property In- 
ventory of Metropolitan Cleveland, on population changes affecting hous- 
ing; Homer Hoyt, Federal Housing Administration, on the pattern of 
rents and values; Richard U. Ratcliff, University of Michigan, on the 
relation of available dwelling units to family needs and family income; 
Howard G. Brunsman, Federal Housing Administration, on appraisal of 
recent progress in housing surveys; and Frederick F. Stephan, American 
Statistical Association, on applications of the theory of sampling to large- 
scale surveys and censuses. The luncheon meeting arranged by the com- 
mittee on census-enumeration areas, Howard W. Green, Cleveland Health 
Council, chairman, considered a statement on proposed tabulation of 
1940 data by census tracts by Leon E. Truesdell, Bureau of the Census, 
and housing data needed by small areas by Ernest M. Fisher, Federal 
Housing Administration. Dr. Truesdell stated that a question giving the 
last grade of school completed might be included on the schedule and the 
question of place of birth of parents of native white persons of foreign or 
mixed parentage might be omitted. 

At the dinner meeting of the Association the business outlook for 1939 
was discussed by Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Company, who 
predicted the general index of 1939 business at 104, as compared with 86 
in 1938 and 110 in 1937. Laurence Sloan, Standard Statistics Company, 
forecast that the profits of automobile and parts manufactures would in 
1939 be double those of 1938, and Lionel D. Edie, Edie and Company, 
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voiced concern about possible upsetting international developments 
and expressed skepticism regarding the beneficial effects of indefi- 
nite continuation of “pump-priming.’”’ Raymond Pearl, Johns Hopkins 
University, was elected president, and F. F. Stephan was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The sectional meetings of the American Farm Economic Association 
were given over to discussions of land-use problems of the Great Plains, 
appraisal of accomplishments in agricultural economics, demand for farm 
products, trends in farm organization and operation, sample census of 
agriculture, international trade, and farm credit. 

The Sociological Research Association met at Detroit, December 28- 
30. The officers elected for 1939 are E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa, 
president, and E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, secretary. W. F. 
Ogburn, University of Chicago; E. H. Sutherland, Indiana University; 
and Stuart Rice, Central Statistical Board, were elected to serve on the 
executive board with the previously mentioned officers. 

The Rural Sociological Society of America held three sessions, the first 
discussing three papers on the rural community by Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University; C. W. Loomis, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; and Douglas Ensminger, Cornell University. The second session 
considered three papers on social aspects of farm labor by Paul H. Landis, 
Washington State College; social aspects of farm labor, by Harold C. 
Hoffsommer, Louisiana State University; and farm laborers and their 
mobility during the depression, by Ray E. Wakeley, Iowa State College. 
The third session was devoted to the reading of reports of standing com- 
mittees on teaching, extension work, research, farm population, and rural 
life. The officers elected for 1939 are Carl C. Taylor, president; R. C. 
Smith, vice-president; T. Lynn Smith, secretary-treasurer and managing 
editor; T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Dwight Sanderson, members of the execu- 
tive committee; and Lowry Nelson, editor of Rural Sociology. 


American Catholic Sociological Society —The first annual convention 
of the Society was held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, December 26-28. 
Over two hundred fifty persons were in attendance, representing eighty- 
eight institutions, sixty-six of which were colleges or universities. The 
sessions were devoted to consideration of the curriculum and content of 
college sociology, Catholic social extremism, the indeterminate sentence, 
rural sociology, social welfare, research, the family, the Soviet social ex- 
periment, social justice, and a discussion of the Society. 

The Rev. R. A. Gallagher, Loyola University, delivered the presi- 
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dential address. Officers for the year 1939 include Raymond W. Murray, 
University of Notre Dame, president; Paul Hanley Furfey, Catholic 
University of America, vice-president; R. A. Gallagher, executive secre- 
tary; Miriam L. Rooney, Mundelein College, treasurer; and Eva J. Ross, 
College of St. Elizabeth, Sister Anne Burns, College of St. Benedict, and 
Walter Marx, Chestnut Hill College, executive council. 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The Society will meet at the Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, New Jersey, April 22 and 23. The sessions 
will be devoted to reports on research; simultaneous section meetings 
upon marriage and family counseling, anti-Semitism, and Sorokin’s 
Social and Cultural Dynamics; and a symposium on sociology, education, 
and social action. Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton College, is secretary-treas- 
urer of the Society, and Howard Beers, Rutgers University, is chairman of 
the committee on local arrangements. 


Mid-West Sociological Society.—The third annual meeting of the So- 
ciety is to be held at the Hotel Kirkwood, Des Moines, Iowa, April 20-22. 
The tentative program calls for sessions on population trends, social work, 
race and culture, collective behavior, the family, criminology, social psy- 
chology, and rural and urban sociology (regional aspects). The commit- 
tee on co-operative research will present reports upon co-operative study 
of the ecology of mental disease by Stuart A. Queen, Washington Uni- 
versity; co-operative research in rural sociology, by C. E. Lively, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; co-operative study of the socialization of economic 
activities, by Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas; and new research proj- 
ects, by J. Howell Atwood, Knox College. A dinner session will be held 
in conjunction with the Mid-West Economic Association. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society —The annual meeting of the Society 
will be in Columbus, Ohio, April 28-29, under the presidency of J. E. 
Cutler, Western Reserve University. For program write to the secretary, 
Guy W. Sarvis, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Pacific Sociological Society.—The tenth annual meeting was held at the 
University of California, Berkeley, December 28-30. At the opening 
luncheon, Dr. Constantine Panunzio, University of California at Los 
Angeles, spoke of his experiences in Italy. A joint dinner meeting with 
the Pacific Coast Economic Association and the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Society was addressed by Max Radin, University 
of California School of Law. Before a joint meeting with the Pacific Coast 
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Economic Association, James K. Hall, of the Economic Association, and 
Samuel Haig Jameson, of the Pacific Sociological Society, delivered their 
presidential addresses. 

Prepared papers given at the four sessions were: Elon H. Moore, 
University of Oregon, “‘Patterns of Age, Sex, and Direction in Net White 
Mobility Streams”; Joseph Cohen, University of Washington, “Social 
Security and Social Movements’’; William Kirk, Pomona College, “Social 
Change among the Maya-Quiches of Guatemala’’; George M. Day, Occi- 
dental College, ‘“‘“Folkways versus Stateways in Soviet Russia’’; Carl E. 
Dent, State College of Washington, ‘Problems of a College Course in 
Marriage”; Roy A. West, Institute of Religion, Church of Jesus Christ 
of the Latter Day Saints, “A Study of the Mormon Village Family’’; 
Henry Hoag Frost, Jr., University of California, ‘“Functionalism in An- 
thropology and Sociology”; Clarence M. Case, University of Southern 
California, ‘Value as a Concept in Sociology and Related Fields.” 

Papers will be published in the March-April issue of Sociology and 
Social Research as Volume to of the Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological 
Society. 

Glenn E. Hoover, Mills College, was elected president for the year 
1939. Other newly elected officers are: Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford 
University, first vice-president; David E. Henley, Whittier College, sec- 
ond vice-president; Carl E. Dent, State College of Washington, third 
vice-president; Paul H. Lardis, State College of Washington, secretary- 
treasurer; Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern California, editor; 
and George M. Day, Occidental College, member of the Advisory Council. 

The State College of Washington and the University of Idaho jointly 
were chosen as the location for the 1939 meeting. 


Southern Sociological Society —The fourth annual meeting will be held 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, March 31 and April 1, with 
Emory University and the University of Georgia as joint hosts. Presiding 
at the various sections will be Katharine Jocher, University of North 
Carolina, public welfare relations; Morris G. Caldwell, University of 
Kentucky, the family; Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina, 
population; Harold Hoffsommer, Louisiana State University, rural life 
and rural problems; and Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University, teach- 
ing of sociology. The president of the Society is E. W. Gregory, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and the secretary is B. O. Williams, Clemson College, 
Clemson, South Carolina, to whom requests for programs should be ad- 
dressed. 
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American Anthropological Association.—At the business meeting of the 
thirty-seventh annual conference of the Association in New York, De- 
cember 27-30, the following resolution was passed: ‘(1) Race involves the 
inheritance of similar physical variations by large groups of mankind, but 
its psychological and cultural connotations, if they exist, have not been 
ascertained by science. (2) The terms Aryan and Semitic have no racial 
significance whatsoever. They simply denote linguistic families. (3) An- 
thropology provides no scientific basis for discrimination against any 
people on the ground of racial inferiority, religious affiliation or linguistic 
heritage.”” Diamond Jenness, National Museum, University of Canada, 
was elected president of the Association, succeeding Edward Sapir, Yale 
University. Other officers elected were: John M. Cooper, Catholic Uni- 
versity, first vice-president; E. A. Hooton, Harvard University, second 
vice-president; W. D. Strong, Columbia University, third vice-president ; 
Ruth Benedict, Columbia University, fourth vice-president; F. M. Setzler, 
Smithsonian Institution, secretary; Bella Weitzner, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, treasurer; Ralph Linton, Columbia Uni- 
versity, editor; Robert Redfield, University of Chicago, E. C. Parsons, 
New York City, and R. H. Lowie, University of California, members of 
the executive committee. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.—The one hundred 
and third meeting, the first in Virginia, was held in Richmond, December 
27-31. Walter B. Cannon, Harvard University, was elected to succeed 
Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University, as president. Howard W. 
Odum, University of North Carolina, was elected to the council. Warren 
S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 
was selected as a vice-president and chairman of the section on social and 
economic sciences. The program of the section on social and economic 
sciences was devoted to a symposium on the significance of the Pareto 
distribution, led by Carl Snyder, New York City, H. T. Davis, North- 
western University, and E. B. Wilson, Harvard University. The section 
also met in joint session with the section on agriculture in a symposium 
on land use led by Rupert Vance, University of North Carolina, G. W. 
Forster, North Carolina State College, and H. H. Bennett, United States 
Soil Conservation Service. The general sessions in the evenings were 
given over to major questions such as the address of George D. Birkhoff, 
Harvard University, retiring president, on “Intuition, Reason, and Faith 
in Science”; W. F. Durand, Stanford University, on “Modern Trends in 
Air Transport”; F. P. Graves, New York State Commissioner of Educa- 
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tion, on “Is Education a Science?” and Sir Richard Gregory, editor of 
Nature, on “Religion in Science.” 


Symposium on Mental Health.—The Symposium was held as a section 
of the program on medical sciences of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, December 28-30, at Richmond, Virginia, in 
collaboration with the American Psychiatric Association, United States 
Public Health Service, Mental Hospital Survey Committee, and the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. Its chairman was W. L. Tread- 
way, M.D.; vice-chairman, C. M. Hincks, M.D.; and secretary, Malcolm 
H. Soule. 

The significance of the Symposium lay in its bringing together for the 
first time all the specialties and fields from which mental hygiene derives 
its principles and to which it contributes, such as biology, neurology, 
psychiatry, psychology, anthropology, sociology, economics, political sci- 
ence, education, medicine, law, and religion. 

In the first session, on psychiatric research, David Slight, University 
of Chicago, stressed the point that co-operative research between psy- 
chiatry and sociology is greatly indicated to investigate the conception 
that many mental disorders are due to conflict with present culture and 
influences of the social group; and Paul L. Schroeder, Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research, emphasized the need for including sociological studies 
in a broad conception of the psychiatric approach to the problem of crime 
and outlined the principles and methods of the work of the Chicago 
Area Project begun in 1931 by the Institute. The second session, on the 
amelioration and prevention of mental diseases, dealt with a wide range 
of topics, such as the genetic and biological bases, syphilis, alcoholism, 
vitamins, fatigue, birth control, the contribution of child-caring agencies, 
and immigration. The third session, on the economic aspects of mental 
health, brought out the following: a statement by Carney Landis, Co- 
lumbia University, and James Page, University of Rochester, that some 
variety of mental disease is present among 1.5 per cent of the adult 
population and will sooner or later incapacitate about 10 per cent of the 
total population; an estimate by H. M. Pollock, New York State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, that the economic loss in the United States, 
owing to cases of mental diseases under hospital care was, in 1937, 
$783,586,026, and for cases outside institutions $331,591,000; an estimate 
by Michael M. Davis, Committee on Research in Medical Economics, 
that the total cost of psychiatric service in the United States is about 
$181,000,000, or one-seventeenth the estimated total cost of all forms of 
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medical care; the conclusion by Hester Crutcher, New York State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene, that the family care of mental illness is 
one-half as much as in a mental hospital; the statement by Benjamin 
Malzberg, New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, that the 
relation of income and occupation to mental diseases demands further 
study to isolate these from other factors of a personal, social, and consti- 
tutional nature; the conclusion by I. S. Falk and N. D. M. Hirsch, Social 
Security Board, that large proportions among the negative mental devi- 
ants are not members of a fixed group and therefore must be provided for 
in a broad program of social security; the statement by Flanders Dunbar, 
Columbia University, that emotional factors need to be taken into ac- 
count in social-health programs dealing with economic disability. 

In the fourth session, on the physical and cultural environment, Ed- 
ward Sapir, Yale University, analyzed from the standpoint of psychiatry 
and cultural anthropology the effect of the economic factor upon per- 
sonality adjustment; Ruth Benedict, Columbia University, presented evi- 
dence from primitive peoples to suggest that the incidence of psychic 
breakdown on a wide scale bears some relation to specific cultural factors; 
C. C. Limburg, United States Public Health Service, proposed the con- 
cept of an-individual-in-a-community for the study of mental health 
problems; Dorothy S. Thomas, Yale University, pointed out that internal 
migration producing continuous shifts of classes of population from one 
type of community to others, thereby causing changes in the type of 
communities, is a factor that must be considered by the student of mental 
hygiene; Howard Rowland, Pennsylvania State College, urged the realis- 
tic study of segregated communities such as monasteries, prisons, organ- 
ized summer camps, and mental hospitals, and the broadening of psycho- 
therapy by the inclusion of other specialists besides psychiatrists in deal- 
ing with the complex interrelations of these communities; Harold Lass- 
well, Yale Law School, defined the problem of integrative politics as the 
guiding of acquiescence toward the acts of leaders whose policies diminish 
the significant sources of insecurity. In the session on mental health ad- 
ministration, Clarence M. Hincks, National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, summarized the advance contributions to the Symposium in this 
field; E, W. Burgess, University of Chicago, discussed the sociological 
aspects of mental hygiene administration; and Louis Brownlow, Public 
Administration Clearing House, analyzed mental hygiene administration 
as a function of government. 

The sixth session, which dealt with professional and technical education 
for mental health, included a paper by the Rev. Carroll Wise, Worcester 
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State Hospital, on the minister and mental illness. In a final general ses- 
sion, a summary of the Symposium was given in an address upon “Human 
Needs and Social Resources,”’ by C. Macfie Campbell, Boston Psychiatric 
Hospital and Harvard University Medical School. 


Solvay Institute of Sociology—A committee of sociological inquiry 
instituted in 1937 under the auspices of the Free University of Brus- 
sels and of the Institute is preparing to publish a series of works on the 
problem of action with contributions by Barthélémy Raynaud, Faculté 
de Droit d’Aix-Marseille; Maurice Halbwachs, Sorbonne; H. Arthus; 
Leopold von Wiese, University of Cologne; Pierre Jolly; J. A. Hobson, 
London School of Economics; Herman Finer, University of London; Han- 
na Meuter, University of Cologne; Georges de Leener, Université de 
Bruxelles; Emile James, |’Ecole francaise du Droit du Caire; G. D. H. 
Cole, Oxford University; Thomas Nixon Carver, Harvard University; 
and Carl Brinkmann, University of Heidelberg. The work is divided into 
five volumes: (Vols. I and IT) analysis of dominant motives which orient 
the activity of the individual in social life; (Vol. III) the sense of respon- 
sibility in social life; (Vol. IV) the problem of consumption; and (Vol. V) 
the study of the law of production and the role of capital. 


Psychosomatic Medicine.—Under this title a quarterly periodical began 
publication in January on a co-operative, nonprofit basis with the sponsor- 
ship of the National Research Council, Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology, Committee on Problems of Neurotic Behavior. The inaugu- 
ration of this publication was made possible by a grant from the Josiah 
Macy, Jr., Foundation. The journal will attempt to eliminate from con- 
temporary thought among medical men the body-mind dichotomy and to 
substitute an understanding of disease resting on pictures taken from 
these two angles viewed simultaneously and correlated. Under the title 
Monograph Supplements reports of research findings will be published on 
a quarterly schedule. For further information write Flanders Dunbar, 
Managing Editor, 2 East One Hundred and Third Street, New York City. 


Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the Family.—The fifth an- 
nual conference is to be held at the Carolina Inn, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, April 11-14. The twelve discussions and five addresses of the 
conference will be devoted to the consideration of educational, socio- 
logical, social work, religious, medical, and psychiatric problems of in- 
struction in marriage. The addresses will be delivered by Ernest R. 
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Groves, University of North Carolina; Ira S. Wile, New York City; 
Homer P. Rainey, American Youth Commission; Raymond S. Crispell, 
Duke University; and Harry Stack Sullivan, Washington School of Psy- 
chiatry. Among those who will lead the discussions are Donald S. Klaiss, 
University of North Carolina; Raymond Morgan, Atlantic Christian 
College; Olive Stone, William and Mary School for Social Work; V. 
Gregory Rosemont, University of Omaha; Frank P. Graham, University 
of North Carolina; Gladys Gaylord, Maternal Health Association, Cleve- 
land; Lee M. Brooks, University of North Carolina; Anna Budd Ware, 
Family Consultation Service, Cincinnati; Howard E. Jensen, Duke Uni- 
versity; Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina; Hornell Hart, 
Duke University; L. Joe Roy, Farmington (Maine) Normal School; Ray 
V. Sowers, Florida Southern College; O. T. Binkley, Wake Forest Col- 
lege; Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; and Margaret 
W. Woods, Illinois State Department of Public Health. 


National Conference on Family Relations —The Midwest Regional 
Conference, to meet in conjunction with the Chicago Child Study Associa- 
tion, will be held in Chicago March 31 and April 1 under the presidency of 
Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern University. 

The Southern Regional Conference was held at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, February 24-25. At the opening session plans of national and regional 
organization and the relations of these conferences to state departments 
of public welfare were discussed by E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; 
Harriet S. Daggett, Louisiana State University, president of the Southern 
Regional Conference; and A. R. Johnson, commissioner of Louisiana 
State Department of Public Welfare. After addresses of welcome by 
James Monroe Smith, president of Louisiana State University, and E. W. 
Gregory, Jr., University of Alabama, and president of the Southern 
Sociological Society, papers were read by Jerome Hall, Louisiana State 
University, on “Recent Light on the Juvenile Court; Susan Gillean, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Louisiana Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, on “Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency through Rehabilita- 
tion”; Virginia Webb, Louisiana State Board of Health, on “‘Health of 
the Family.”” Legal and educational aspects of family relations were the 
theme of papers presented by Wex Malone, University of Mississippi; 
Cecil Morgan, Shreveport, Louisiana; Larry J. Fox, Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute; and Paul M. Hebert, Louisiana State University. The 
concluding session was addressed by Paul Sayre, University of Iowa, 
president of the National Conference, on “Suggested Programs for Im- 
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proving Family Relations,” and by Ferdinand V. Grayson, Louisiana 
State University, on family counseling. 


National Council of Parent Education.—As the Journal goes to press, 
the Council is holding its sixth biennial conference in conjunction with 
the Progressive Education Association at Detroit, February 20-23. 
Among the topics discussed are new viewpoints ana sources of knowledge 
upon family life, by Louis Stanley, Federal Bureau of Home Economics, 
and E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; marriage and family education 
for college-age students, by Meyer F. Nimkoff, Bucknell University, and 
Mildred T. Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; family counseling as an 
educational responsibility, by Sidney Goldstein, New York State Con- 
ference on Family Relations, and Mary S. Fisher, Vassar College; tie 
future of the American family, by O. E. Baker, United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and L. Thomas Hopkins, Columbia University; 
the social sciences and education for home and family life, by Richard C. 
Fuller, University of Michigan, and Irma Gross, Michigan State College; 
the responsibility of government for policies affecting the family, Joseph 
K. Folsom, Vassar College, and William Hodson, Commissioner of Wel- 
fare, New York City; and education in world-trends by Harold J. Laski, 
London School of Economics, and Bertrand Russell, University of Chi- 
cago. 


Bureau of the Census.—Joseph A. Hill, chief statistician of the Division 
of Statistical Research and former president of the American Statistical 
Association, died December 12, 1938, in Washington. Dr. Hill received 
the A.B. and M.A. degrees from Harvard University and the Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Halle. His published works include the 
books English Income Tax and Women in Gainful Occupations and many 
contributions to statistical and economic periodicals. 


Child Guidance Conference.—At the fourth biennial Child Guidance 
Inter-Clinic Conference, held in London, January 27 and 28, the subjects 
discussed included: treatment of parents, juvenile delinquency, person- 
ality deviations and diagnosis of psychoses, and the scope of the educa- 
tional psychologist working in the schools and substitute homes. 


Child Study Association of America.—The Association celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary at its meeting in New York City during the week 
beginning November 13. Following a two-day conference on parent edu- 
cation and family relationships, the final three days were devoted to an 
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institute on specific phases of the question, including addresses by Sidonie 
Gruenberg, director of the Association, on obedience; Sanford Bates, 
Boys’ Clubs of America, on leisure-time activities for the children; 
Helen Ross, Institute for Psychoanalysis, on the psychological aspects 
of competition. 


Commonwealth Fund.—In addition to its interest in medicine and pub- 
lic health, the Fund has participated in activities looking to the provision 
of wiser care for personality disorders. In the United States these activi- 
ties had three main objectives: to encourage active co-operation between 
specialists in pediatrics and specialists in psychiatry, to increase the 
supply of well-trained psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers, and 
to promote and safeguard standards of clinical organization and service. 
In support of these purposes the Fund subsidized teaching clinics at the 
New York Hospital, the Babies’ Hospital in New York, the Children’s 
Hospital in Boston, and the University of Minnesota, and offered fellow- 
ships in psychiatry at Johns Hopkins and the University of Colorado and 
in psychiatric social work at the New York School of Social Work, the 
Smith College School for Social Work, the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chicago, and the School of Applied 
Social Sciences of Western Reserve University. It also maintained a na- 
tional advisory service for community clinics in co-operation with the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

In England the Fund assisted the London Child Guidance Clinic and 
Training Center, an educational agency known as the Child Guidance 
Council, and a training course for psychiatric social workers at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. The work of these organiza- 
tions, interrupted by the war crisis, has now resumed its usual course. 

Austin W. Scott, Harvard Law School, was elected to the legal re- 
search committee associated with the Commonwealth Fund to fill the 
place leit vacant by the resignation of Roscoe Pound, formerly dean of 
the same school. The committee planned a new study into the origin, 
evolution, and legal justification of the right of free speech, including the 
right of petition, as guaranteed by the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 


Institute of Criminal Science-—The Institute has announced a program 
of research in criminology divided into intensive research and educa- 
tional work addressed to the general public. The research is to be set 
up by a body of American scholars to cover law, sociology, and penology. 
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A group of foreign investigators now available from the German and 
Austrian refugee scholars are being invited by the Institute to accept re- 
search and lecturing positions. These scholars, with their former academic 
connections, are: Dr. Leonhard Adams, Berlin University; Dr. Max 
Grunhut, Bonn University; Dr. Karl Birnbaum, Berlin University; Dr. 
Hermann Manheim, Berlin University and London School of Economics; 
R. M. W. Kempner, Hochschule fiir Politik; Dr. Friederich Adam Karl 
Hoefer, Berlin University and Harvard Law School; and Dr. Marianne 
Beth, University of Vienna. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The Fund has appropriated $15,000 to the 
Social Science Research Council for the continuation of the program of 
research grants-in-aid to southern social scientists. This special program 
was initiated in 1936 with a grant of $10,000 from the Fund for a three- 
year period which expires with the awards to be made this spring for 
work during 1939-40. 


Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies.—Guide to Studies of Social 
Conditions in the Twin Cities, by Calvin F. Schmid, University of Wash- 
ington, Raymond F. Sletto, University of Minnesota, and A. Stephen 
Stephan, of the Council, has been published under the auspices of the 
Council. 


National Conference of Social Work.—The program committee has 
established five special committees to deal with the following suggested 
new topics for consideration at the 1939 conference: rural social work, 
mental health, problems related to unmarried parenthood, housing and 
transients. In addition, the program committee renewed five of last 
year’s special committees to deal with care of the aged, prevention and 
social treatment of blindness, medical care, social aspects of children’s 
institutions, and social treatment of the adult offender. The conference, 
under the presidency of Paul Kellogg, will be held at Buffalo, June 18-24. 


National Parole Conference.—At the request of the President, Attorney- 
General Frank Murphy has called a conference to consider parole ad- 
ministration which will meet in Washington April 17 and 18. Among those 
invited to attend will be the governors of all states, federal and state 
judges, federal attorneys, state attorneys-general, heads of federal and 
state prisons and parole systems, police officials, members of the bar, 
social workers, and public welfare administrators. 
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National Public Housing Conference.—A preview of the next five years 
of public housing was the general theme of the eighth annual meeting of 
the Conference held January 27 and 28 in New York City. Sessions were 
devoted to discussions of (a) organization within the housing program— 
national and local—administrative, executive, technical, and construc- 
tion, (0) federal, state, and local subsidies, their forms, cost, and the 
amounts necessary, (c) construction—functions, standards, production 
methods, and costs, (d) site location, selection, acquisition, and develop- 
ment, and (e) public housing and public opinion. 


Public Affairs Committee—The twenty-fifth pamphlet in the Com- 
mittee’s pamphlet series is Machines and Tomorrow’s World, by William 
F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. This is a summary of the Report on 
Technological Trends and National Policy, made to the National Re- 
sources by the Subcommittee on Technology, of which Dr. Ogburn was 
chairman. Copies at ten cents each may be obtained by writing the 
Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 4oth Street, New York City. 


Russell Sage Foundation—In January the Foundation published a 
manual for community study by Joanna C. Colcord entitled Your Com- 
munity. 


Baylor University —W. P. Meroney, professor of sociology and head 
of the department, died December 25, 1938. Dr. Meroney was graduated 
from Baylor in 1907 and later received the Th.M. and Th.D. degrees 
from Southern Baptist Theological Seminary and the A.M. degree from 
the University of Chicago. He was author of Introductory Studies in 
Sociology. 


University of California at Los Angeles.—Ruth Endicott Lewis, Wash- 
ington University, will offer a course in sociology during the summer ses- 
sion. 


University of Colorado.—Hans von Hentig, formerly of the University 
of Bonn and more recently assistant in the Attorney-General’s Survey of 
Release Procedures, has been asked to investigate the causes and mani- 
festations of crime in Colorado and to present recommendations for re- 
forming the present system of crime repression and prevention. 

Clyde W. Hart, University of Iowa, Ross Stagner, University of Akron, 
and Roy B. Tozier, Winona State Teachers College, will offer courses dur- 
ing the summer session. 
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Cornell University —The Board of Trustees of Cornell University has 
announced the establishment of three Henry Strong Denison Graduate 
Fellowships in Agriculture, with an annual stipend of $1,000, in the fields 
of the plant sciences, animal sciences, social sciences, and agricultural 
engineering, for the purpose of encouraging young graduate students 
“who are especially gifted and qualified to carry on research work in the 
science of agriculture.” 


Columbia University —Robert E. Chaddock was elected to member- 
ship in the International Statistical Institute at The Hague. 

Professor Florian Znaniecki will lecture on methods of sociology and 
social change and behavior during the summer session. 


Connecticut State College.—J. L. Hypes is conducting a research on the 
relation of soil erosion to social factors in the Scantic River Valley of Con- 
necticut, the results of which will probably be published next winter. 
N. L. Whetten, who was recently elevated to the rank of full professor, 
will devote most of his sabbatical leave during the spring and summer to 
the investigation of land settlement and educational problems in Mexico. 
Dr. Whetten recently completed the third study in a series of investiga- 
tions on suburbanization in Connecticut. 


University of Denver—The Foundation for the Advancement of the 
Social Sciences of the University holds its tenth annual series of discus- 
sions on the theme, “The Struggle for Democracy.” The speakers and 
their subjects are: A. Ford Henrichs, Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
future of labor and economic planning in a democratic state; Raoul de 
Roussy de Sales, France, the post-Munich scene in Europe; Ben M. 
Cherrington, University of Denver, inter-American relations; Walter 
Lippmann, ““The Good Society”; and Harold M. Laski, London School of 
Economics, ‘“‘The Choice before America.” 


Duke University.—The Duke University Press has announced the pub- 
lication of France Faces Depopulation, by Joseph J. Spengler. 


University of Georgia.—Studies in social case work and welfare activi- 
ties were added to the winter-quarter curriculum, including courses in 
work in foods and budgets, field-work supervision, social case work, and 
the field of social work. Dr. Arthur E. Fink, formerly of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed to the staff to assist in presenting 
the new courses. 
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Harvard University —An honorary degree has been conferred upon 
Pitirim A. Sorokin by the University of Liége, Belgium. 

The publication of Time Budgets of Human Behavior by P. A. Sorokin 
and Clarence Berger has been announced by the Harvard University 
Press. 

Carle C. Zimmerman has spent several months in Europe, completing 
studies of an English and a German community. 

E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, will offer courses on criminology 
and the family during the summer session. 


Kent State University —Leonard Bloom, who received his doctorate 
from Duke University and has taught at that university as well as the 
University of Tennessee and Clemson College, has been appointed to the 
department of sociology. 


Miami University —The course in marriage and family relations, with 
twelve weekly meetings, conducted by a physician, two psychologists, a 
sociologist, an economist, and a member of the clergy, organized six years 
ago by Read Bain, sociology, and R. J. Van Tassell, psychology, has 
experience available for those contemplating similar courses. 

W. F. Cottrell has been engaged in an extensive survey of the city gov- 
ernment of Hamilton, Ohio, which will soon be published. 


College of the Ozarks (Clarksville, Arkansas).—Peter P. Klassen is pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department of sociology and economics. 


University of Pennsyluania.—The University of Pennsylvania Press 
has published Causes of Crime: Biological Theories in the United States, 
1800-1915, by Arthur E. Fink, who has recently accepted an appointment 
to teach courses in social work at the University of Georgia. 

Stuart A. Rice, as chairman of the Central Statistical Board, who has 
been on leave of absence for several years, is offering one course in the 
department of sociology. 

Thorsten Sellin has been appointed to the executive committee of the 
Research Council on Problems of Alcohol of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science." 

J. Ellis Voss, formerly at Mount St. Joseph’s College, and Arthur H. 
Jones, recently head of the social studies department, Cheltenham High 
School, have accepted appointments in the department of sociology. 


t An account of the purposes and membership of this Council appeared in the 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (November, 1938), 438-39. 
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Pomona College.—R. E. Baber, New York University, has accepted an 
appointment as professor of sociology effective September 1. 


University of Southern California.—Jesse F. Steiner, University of 
Washington, will offer courses on population problems, community or- 
ganization, and race relations during the summer session. 


University of Texas——Homer P. Rainey, director of the American 
Youth Commission and former president of Bucknell University, has 
been selected as president of the University of Texas. Dr. Rainey was 
graduated from Austin College and holds M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
the University of Chicago. 


State College of Washington.—J. B. Lippincott Company has published 
Social Control: Social Organization and Disorganization in Process by 
Paul H. Landis. 


University of Washington.—In January the University Press published 
a Street Index to the Census Tracts of Seattle, by Norman S. Hayner 
and June V. Strother. 


Washington University—The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incor- 
porated, has published The City by Stuart A. Queen and Lewis F. Thomas. 


University of Wisconsin.—Last month a revised edition of Social Path- 
ology by John L. Gillin was published by D. Appleton—Century Company. 

Kimball Young is on leave of absence during the second semester and is 
at present engaged in research in Mexico. 


University of Wyoming.—The department of economics and sociology, 
in co-operation with the department of political science, has sponsored 
during the fall quarter a series of lectures on social security by Heber 
R. Harper, regional director of the Social Security Board, Robert W. 
Beasley, Richard A. Toomey, Arthur Sandusky, A. D. H. Kaplan, and 
Robert Ayers. 


Yale University.—William E. Lawrence, Western Reserve University, 
who was visiting research associate during the first term of the present 
academic year, will resume this work in the summer. George P. Murdock 
has been made chairman of the graduate department of anthropology. 
In addition to his regular work, James G. Leyburn is serving as class 
officer in Yale College. Raymond Kennedy attended the international 
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congress of anthropology in Denmark last summer, spent some time in 
research in Holland, and then visited Russia, Finland, Poland, and Ger- 
many. The Sociology Club, organized and conducted by graduate stu- 
dents, has had the following outside speakers: Frank H. Hankins, Smith 
College; Joseph S. Roucek, New York University; W. I. Thomas; and 
John Pearson, Social Security Board. 

On January 31 and February 1 a conference of national authorities met 
to examine and discuss the physical status of the low-cost house and the 
possibilities of its further development. For information on the findings 
write Dean E. V. Meeks, Yale University. 


PERSONAL 


Mr. T. H. Marshall, reader in sociology at the London School of 
Economics, is now in this country as visiting lecturer at Columbia Uni- 
versity and at the New School for Social Research. Until May 22, he is 
available for lecture engagements upon the subjects: ‘“The Social Founda- 
tions of British Democracy’’; ““The ‘English Gentleman’ and the ‘British 
Workman’: A Study in Class Distinctions”; ““The Renaissance of the 
British Monarch”; “International Morality and International Justice”; 
and “‘The English People and the European Crisis.’ For additional in- 
formation write the Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 

Mrs. William F. Dummer, leader in problems of child labor and juve- 
nile delinquency in Chicago, was elected citizen fellow of the Institute of 
Medicine of Chicago. Mrs. Dummer, according to the citation, “after 
intensive study of the problems of child labor, child delinquency, and the ~ 
role of psychology in education, made possible nearly thirty years ago the 
establishment of the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, which, through its 
pioneer work, became the fountain head of child guidance, study of 
juvenile delinquency and the introduction into the courts of the psycho- 
logic study of the individual delinquent.”” Included in the citation was a 
reference to her activity in the early work of the Illinois Society for Mental 
Hygiene and her role in helping to establish its demonstration clinic in the 
city schools, for study of behavior problems. 

The University of California Press has published Methodology of 
Social Science Research: A Bibliography, by Dorothy Campbell Culver. 

The University of Minnesota Press published on February 17 The 
Family Meets the Depression (“Child Welfare Monograph Series,” No. 
19), by Winona L. Morgan. 
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Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., dean of the University of Detroit, died 
February 20 at the age of sixty-seven. Father Siedenburg studied soci- 
ology and economics at the Universities of Innsbruck and Vienna in 
1909-11. On his return from Europe he joined the faculty of Loyola 
University, Chicago, in 1911, becoming dean of its school of sociology in 
1914. Father Siedenburg was a member of the American Sociological 
Society, serving in 1933 as chairman of the section on the sociology of 
religion. In 1936 he was chairman of the mediation board to handle labor 
disputes in Detroit. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Negroes: 1861-1865. By BELL Irwin WitEy. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. vili+-366. $3.00. 


American historiography has been reluctant to shed the ante bellum 
romanticism which created a literature sanctioning the patriarchal ideals 
of slavery. Within the last few decades some of the younger historians of 
the North, repudiating the extreme abolitionist interpretation of men like 
Von Holst and J. F. Rhodes, have developed anew the psychological 
defenses of the “Old Cotton Kingdom.” Contemporary textbooks, reflect- 
ing the new swing of the pendulum, abound in references to the contented 
lot of the slave, whose position contrasted most favorably with that of the 
northern workman. To complete the paradox, Professor Wiley, a southern 
historian, generously aided by the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
comes forward with a challenging thesis to prove that slave disloyalty was 
the rule during the Civil War, loyalty, the exception. 

Southern Negroes, although purporting to give a cross-section of Negro 
life within the Confederacy, tends to deal largely with the attitude of the 
slave toward freedom. As war began, the seceded states, far from relying 
upon any naive conception of slave loyalty, immediately strengthened the 
patrol laws; fear of Negro discontent induced planters to increase slave 
rations and supplies. Picket lines were frequently doubled to prevent 
slaves from escaping to the Union army. Nor were these measures a 
product of idle apprehension. The phrase, “Yankees coming!” was a 
signal for a wholesale exodus of slaves to the enemy. Although numerous 
body-servants revealed a degree of fidelity to their masters worthy of the 
romantic tradition, the overwhelming number of slaves were field hands 
whose loyalty appeared more than suspect. The Union armies thus ob- 
tained many valuable spies who cheerfully revealed the secrets of their 
masters and the positions of the Confederate troops. Assured by the pros- 
pect of early deliverance, the slaves refused in many cases to submit to 
disciplinary punishment, displayed marked insolence toward their mas- 
ters, frequently assaulted whites, and, occasionally, in several states, 
organized insurrections. Colored recruits added 186,017 men to the cause 
of emancipation, including 134,111 who came from the Confederate 
states. On the battlefield, where master and slave met in desperate con- 
flict, the bitterness of feeling was revealed in the heavy slaughter on both 
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sides. Professor Wiley mentions many instances of loyal assistance given 
by the Negro to the slave-holder, but believes that these are exceptional. 
He also observes in passing the influence of southern missionary organiza- 
tions as an antidote to the rebellious spirit of the slave. 

Nor is this picture one that is particularly flattering to the North. 
Negroes who were crowded into Union contraband camps died by the 
thousands. Within the Union army the Negro soldier suffered severely 
from the racial prejudice of the white, who relegated the most menial, and 
sometimes the most dangerous, assignment to these recruits. Wealthy 
northerners who came South during the war for abandoned plantations 
tended to abuse the new freedmen, taking advantage of their ignorance of 
the wage system, and frequently emulating the role of the worst ante 
bellum masters. 

The reviewer, whose recent research covered the identical topic, came 
to a conclusion substantially similar to that expressed simultaneously— 
and more adequately—by Professor Wiley (“Slave Disloyalty under the 
Confederacy,” Journal of Negro History, Vol. XXIII, No. 4). There are a 
number of instances of actual slave insurrections such as those during 1863 
and 1864 in Mississippi and Louisiana, which the author does not include, 
but these do not seriously modify the important thesis he has constructed. 
Less fortunate, however, are the stylistic defects of the work, which will 
prevent the wide circulation that it deserves. The reader is too frequently 
exposed to undigested details such as are evident in the amorphous chap- 
ter on “Controversy and Change.” 

HarVEY WISH 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


The American Legion as Educator. By WiILLIAM GELLERMANN. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. Pp. x+280. $3.15. 

The American Legion, our currently dominant veterans’ organization, 
has come of middle age. The veteran, now about forty-six years old, is in 
his prime and about to decline. The organization is nearly twenty years 
old and perhaps not yet at its peak of power. The aging of the veteran 
will, according to precedent, bring increased pressure for pensions. Mr. 
Gellermann has done a service in writing a book about the Legion at a 
time when it has both a past and a future. 

A passage from Sumner’s Folkways would have made a fitting text for 
the findings: “But where do the institutions come from? The masses have 
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never made them, They are produced out of the mores by the selection of 
the leading men and classes who get control of the collective power of the 
society and direct it to the activities which will (as they think) serve the 
interests which they regard as important” (p. 49). 

Mr. Gellermann would not like this text, for he regards it as presumptu- 
ous of those who did so to have organized some of the veterans and then 
to have set themselves up as spokesmen for all veterans and as guardians 
of the temple of Americanism. But it is just this sort of presumption that 
Sumner regarded as inevitable. I can think of no better way of studying 
American institutions than precisely that of seeking the fountain-heads 
of such presumption. He who presumes successfully becomes a person of 
recognized authority. 

Now it is certainly in the American mores that veterans of a great war 
should form an association to hallow the memory of their dead; to keep 
quick the glory of the living and to seek for them the rather large favors 
considered their due; and to foster and define patriotism. Our wars have 
been regarded as crusades. The citizen-soldiers who fought them can hard- 
ly be expected to forget that they were once heralded as crusading heroes; 
nor are they likely to welcome, at least from others, the suggestion that 
they fought in vain. 

The record, as it appears in Gellermann’s book, shows that a group of 
officers, most of them then or later prominent in civilian affairs, recog- 
nized the inevitability of a veterans’ organization, and undertook to “lay 
the foundations . . . . on the right basis,” lest the unrest apparent at the 
close of the war “‘should become crystallized into an organization capable 
of wielding the great influence that tradition bestowed upon veterans’ 
organizations in our country.” They did what Sumner said leading men 
do. 

The author tells us who these men and the later national commanders 
of the Legion were and are, in terms of their age, occupations, politics, 
education, religion, and membership in social and civic organizations. 
They are more than ordinarily successful men. Gellermann contends that 
these men, operating through the national office of the Legion, have made 
it serve the interests of their own social and economic class rather than 
those of the great mass of veterans. Only in the matter of the bonus have 
the upper-class leaders responded to the insistent demand of the mass. 
In other matters policy has come from the top. 

The thesis of this study is, in short, that the Legion is not a democratic 
fellowship, but an interest group in a patriotic disguise. The interests for 
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which pressure is exerted, both upon veterans and upon other groups, 
are those of “entrenched business and military interests” (p. 241). 

The main emphasis of the book is upon the Legion’s program of 
Americanism, which, apart from seeking the bonus, has been the line of 
most consistent and persistent effort. In defining and fostering American- 
ism, the Legion asserts its claims without that apology which would be 
necessary if it were an open-interest group. By virtue of representing 
those who offered their all to save America, the Legion’s leaders offer 
themselves now as rightful authorities on patriotism. It is but logical, 
therefore, to supervise the teaching of history and social science in the 
schools, to direct athletic and other programs designed to keep youth 
happily immune to “isms” other than Americanism, to foster the cult of 
the flag and the Constitution. It is equally natural that the Legion’s 
trusted friends should be other organizations based on similar sentiments. 
In preparing a history for school use, the Legion claimed as collaborators 
fourteen organizations of veterans, their wives, children, and descendants 
from all major American wars, two fraternal orders, four “citizenship”’ 
organizations, the Boy Scouts, and a few others. The Legion thus appears 
as the central star in a constellation of organizations which foster a type 
of patriotism on which they are pretty well agreed. 

It is not news merely to declare that such a constellation of patriotic 
organizations exists. But it is of significance to know on what mandate 
they act and how they got it. That story Mr. Gellermann tells, with re- 
spect to the Legion, and tells it well. 

The account has reference to certain current issues in American life. 
Of more interest to readers of this Journal should be its significance as a 
study of an institution, although the author did not, apparently, have in 
mind any particular contribution to method. But he has, in his heat, done 
what sociological treatises on institutions are apt to overlook. He has 
told us how a particular group of people have successfully become recog- 
nized functionaries who bring into the field of action sentiments shared by 
nearly everyone. The treatises generally confine attention to those insti- 
tutions whose mandates were established long in the past—the family, the 
church, the state—perhaps they give passing attention to certain newer 
ones. But the essential process by which fields of social activity are pre- 
empted is neglected. And this is precisely the institutional process. 

Research on institutions, likewise, generally misses this point. Studies 
of the family, the church, and the schools are quite properly devoted to 
discovering the factors which militate against the success of these institu- 
tions. Study in the fields where the process of institution is actively under 
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way is generally undertaken for purposes of attack or defense. Such 
polemic literature may give valuable information but does not carry 
analysis as far as the social scientist would like. 

Mr. Gellermann, for instance, fails to tell us what, apart from the hope 
of bonus, the ordinary Legionnaire gets out-of the Legion. One suspects 
that it is a club and fraternal order for many who have no other claim to 
such fellowship. Nor does he tell us of the functional relationships of the 
Legion posts in their local communities. While these matters are not 
directly germane to his purpose, they might have helped both him and the 
reader understand why the average Legionnaire allows himself to be 
betrayed, as Gellermann says he has been. 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


American Family Laws. By CHESTER G. VERNIER. (1938 Supplement.) 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1938. Pp. 
xxili+178. $3.50. 

In this supplementary volume Professor Vernier brings to a close a 
series of six volumes. One trouble with compilations of statutes is that by 
the time a compilation is complete it is out of date, so that a supplement is 
necessary. Since the last of the original series was noted in a very recent 
number of this Journal, attention may be called here only to the specially 
interesting developments. Nine more states require advance notice of in- 
tention to marry. Another development has been the increasing number 
of states abolishing the rights of action for breach of promise to marry and 
suits for damages against persons who have supposedly alienated the 
affections of unfaithful spouses. While these actions are generally against 
men, such legislation has been generally instigated by women members of 
the legislatures. The constitutionality of these acts has been questioned, 
but they have been upheld. There are frequent amendments to the stat- 
utes regulating the issuing of license to marry and other details of the 
marriage statute. 

The common-law marriage has been again abolished in New York and 
has been held invalid by judicial decision in Nebraska and New Mexico. 
A number of states have raised the age of marriage, and one state, Minne- 
sota, has declared a marriage of children under the statutory age to be void 
without any legal proceeding. The legislatures are busy with matters of 
parental consent, proof of age, etc. The status of the children of pro- 
hibited marriages has been of concern to seven legislatures, and eight have 
amended their provisions for annulment. 
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So much for the marriage laws. As to divorce, a number of states are 
adding to the list of causes which may secure a release. Cruelty (in four 
states), desertion, insanity, alcoholism, conviction of crime, have all been 
added to the list, or, if already allowed, more liberally recognized as 
grounds for terminating the relationship. Nine states have taken notice 
of the difficulty presented in the cases of children whose custody must be 
awarded. In the field of property rights, California has been occupied 
with the question of community-property rights, which can never be 
completely subjected to principles of reasonable equality. 

In the area of parental right, the most interesting developments are the 
new provisions with reference to the child born out of wedlock and the 
child of whom a substitute parent is taking custody. In the case of the 
child born out of wedlock, the most interesting development has been 
to do with the recognition of blood-testing as an item in the proof of 
kinship. On the subject of adoption, fifteen states have acted, while eleven 
have dealt with juvenile-crime questions and ten with child labor. The 
legislatures are busy trying to secure adequate protection for young per- 
sons against employment exploitation and the ancient wickednesses and 
awkwardnesses of the criminal law. 

This little volume, like its predecessors, gives citations to the literature 
on all the subjects in the outline and to the statutory sources, is exhaus- 
tively documented, and is carefully indexed. 

S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
University of Chicago 


Youth Tell Their Story: A Study of the Conditions and Altitudes of Young 
People in Maryland between the Ages of 16 and 24. By Howarp M. 
BEL. (Conducted for the American Youth Commission.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1938. Pp. 273. $1.50. 


In the attempt to find out what young people really think about them- 
selves and the future before them, the American Youth Commission 
authorized a survey which entailed interviews with 13,528 young people 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four. All lived in the state of 
Maryland, whose young people the author believes to be typical of the 
youth of the entire United States. In view of the recent studies of region- 
alism and the apparent differences in social situations and culture of 
different areas, one might question seriously whether the attitudes and 
conditions found in one small state are typical of the entire United States. 
Selection of the Maryland sample to correspond to the entire adolescent 
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population of the United States on such externals as age distribution, sex, 
marital status, race, rural or urban residence, parentage, and school 
status does not guarantee typicality on the more subtle psychological and 
cultural factors, some of which the survey attempts to probe. 

Eighty questions were asked each youth, the answers being checked on 
a printed schedule supplied with multiple answers but providing for the 
recording of answers that did not fit into the prearranged pattern. The 
questions covered school, employment, home life, health, recreation, 
church affiliation, and “additional attitude and factual questions”—a 
miscellany on war, public affairs, drinking, social contacts, sex education, 
personal problems, and the future. 

The material necessarily is handled statistically. The impact of per- 
centages upon the lay reader is softened by the inclusion of numerous 
pictorial graphs. The percentage distribution for the answers to each 
question is given, usually with some correlations between factors. Thus 
we learn the home conveniences available to the entire group and to such 
subgroups as city, town, village, and farm, or such groups as unemployed 
and employed youth. There is thus a wealth of detail on hundreds of 
items. However, each item seems to stand alone; there is no connecting 
thread of inquiry or theory that runs through the book to unify it. A 
summary at the end of each chapter attempts to gather the varied threads 
together but usually is not wholly successful. 

Throughout the book economic factors are emphasized. The father’s 
economic status is set forth as the chief determining factor in the amount 
of the youth’s education, in his choice of occupation, his wages, the pos- 
sible age of marriage, etc. To youth themselves economic matters present 
a serious problem; in answer to a question concerning personal problems, 
57-7 per cent stated some economic problem. As far as there is a general- 
ization of the study, it is that the economic status of the family deter- 
mines in large measure the social and economic status of the children of 
that family. Public education and presumable equality of opportunity for 
children do not offset this important family factor. 

Certain limitations are inherent in the nature of the study. The per- 
sonality of youth is lost in the statistical analysis; and there can be no 
attempt to trace the development of the attitudes and interests char- 
acteristic of youth. But asa survey of the more easily obtainable opinions 
and the daily habits and experiences of youth, the study presents a 
painstakingly detailed picture. 

RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 
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The Geography of Reading. By Louis R. Witson. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association and the University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 
xxiv-+481. $4.00. 

This volume presents by far the most complete inventory ever taken of 
the library as a social institution. Employing an objective method resem- 
bling that of Recent Social Trends, the study seeks (1) to discover varia- 
tions in library resources and in access to library facilities among the 
states and regions (Odum’s regions are used), (2) to relate these facts to 
the distribution of other communicational media, (3) to throw light on 
factors responsible for inequalities thus revealed, (4) to estimate the social 
significance of existing disparities, and (5) to suggest practicable remedies. 

Quantitative data are marshaled to show these geographic variations 
and to draw significant comparisons. In addition to per capita data or 
indices for regions and states, the study gives a detailed picture of the 
variations by counties in the state of Illinois. The reader’s task of digest- 
ing the statistical materials is simplified by excellent tabular summaries 
and 173 charts and maps. 

The major purposes of the investigation are admirably fulfilled. It is 
no serious fault that the job of showing inequalities is done more ade- 
quately than that of revealing their causes. However, the influence of 
such underlying factors as economic ability, population composition, 
rural-urban differences, and certain features of the physical and social 
environment is fairly well demonstrated, in spite of the limitations of 
available data. With the pioneer achievements of the present study to 
build on, the way should be open for other investigations undertaking 
causal analysis that extends to measurement of statistically controlled 
factors. Similarly, questions concerning the part that reading plays in 
the shaping of attitudes and in cultural development are raised rather 
than answered here. But sociologists, social psychologists, students of 
adult education, students of library science, and others who are seeking 
the answers will receive both a stimulus and an orientation from these 
findings on the geography of reading. 


CARROLL D. CLARK 
University of Kansas 


The People of Kansas. By CARROLL D. CLARK and Roy L. RoBErtTs. 
Topeka, Kan.: Kansas State Planning Board, 1936. Pp. ix+272. 
$2.00. 

One of the purposes of this volume was to present a population analysis 
of Kansas for the use of the state planning board. The authors, however, 
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have done far more than this; they have presented a valuable and inter- 
esting account of the history and development of this state. The prob- 
lems of population growth and distribution are taken up, as well as those 
of race and nativity, interstate migration as it affected Kansas in the 
pioneer days and as it operates today, urbanism, the age and sex composi- 
tion, vital statistics, the family and marital status, and the occupational 
composition of the population. 

Kansas is a relatively young state, and as such the social factors in- 
volved in large-scale human migration to uninhabited territory and the 
consequent social relationships arising in the settlement of such territory 
are yet discernible; the authors needed to refer to few old texts in order 
to present a picture of the settlement of a new land. Of particular interest 
to those interested in the social! effects of inventions is the discussion in 
chapter iii, ““The Process of Settlement.” Here are discussed the effects 
upon the development of Kansas of barbed wire, the well drill, and newly 
invented agricultural machinery. Students interested in the small town 
in the United States will find chapter xii interesting, “What Is Happening 
to the Small Town.” “The small towns are more than holding their own 
in percentage of the state’s total population..... They appear on the 
whole to be adapting their functions to the new situation introduced by 
improved methods of transportation and communication . . . . and sim- 


ilar modern developments.” 
A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 


The Population of Louisiana: Its Composition and Changes. By T. LYNN 
SMITH. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 1937. Pp. v+99. 


This short volume presents an excellent analysis of the population 
characteristics of the state of Louisiana. It is the second in a series of 
three reports, the first of which was the Growth of Population in Louisiana 
1890 to 1930. The present volume is concerned with sociological analyses 
of the race and nativity composition of the inhabitants of the state and 
the various parishes, the extent of urbanism, age and sex composition, 
marital condition, extent of illiteracy, and occupational composition. 
Throughout comparisons are made between the state of Louisiana, the 
other southern states, and the United States as a whole. Through this 
comparison those problems peculiar to Louisiana are easily discernible. 

On the basis of the data analyzed Dr. Smith concludes: “Nation-wide 
programs of action seem to be the only way of counterbalancing the dis- 
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advantages under which the South is laboring. ... . No longer is it logical 
for the South to assume the position of ‘state’s rights.’ ” 

Although part of the purpose of this study was to afford a background 
against which intelligent state planning might be formulated, this volume 
is also of value for the information which it throws upon the subject of 
migration. Lousiana is a state which has sent forth migrants, particularly 
to the North. Hence, a study of it affords light on the social consequences 
resulting to a community which has sent forth large numbers of migrants. 


A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 


Holy Old Mackinaw. By Stewart H. Hotsproox. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938. Pp. ix+278. $2.50. 


This is the story of lumbering from Maine across the Great Lakes t» 
Michigan and on west to the Pacific Coast, from the tall pines of the 
Kennebeck in 1830 to the California redwoods and 1930 methods. It is the 
story of the lumbering industry and the men who worked in it. Aptly the 
author subtitled his book ‘“The Natural History of the American Lumber- 
jack,” which is an overstatement because southern lumber is not in- 
cluded, but enough is included to challenge interest of sociologists. 

One phase of the book relates to the evolution of tools and methods of 
production in relation to demand. Another phase relates to the money- 
making tactics of bosses and lumber barons. Still another deals with lum- 
ber and law, logger piracy and the awakening of labor. Mainly, the author 
is interested in the loggers and their vigorous folkways. As the lumbermen 
were corrupt in politics and shrewd in profit-taking, the loggers went in 
for other types of sinning, as their purses could afford. 

Here is evidence of abundant research, and the internal consistency of 
the volume bears witness to a job well done. At least this can be said for 
the legends and lore of the Michigan woods where I knew the industry at 
the beginning of this century and learned from men who had lived with 
it for twenty-five years previous. 

Holy Old Mackinaw is well written and well organized, but some readers 
may feel that the author has yielded too much to the urge for Menckenian 
adjectives. That is a matter of opinion. I don’t object. The author has 
included a dictionary of terms and a brief but pertinent bibliography. 

NE LS ANDERSON 
Works Progress Administration 
Washington, D.C. 
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Who Uses the Public Library. By W1Ltt1AM ConvERSE Haycoop. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xix+137. $2.00. 

In January, 1936, a survey was made of the patrons of the New York 
Public Library. The study arose out of the director’s interest in a better 
understanding of his reading public and in a more adequate library 
service. It was carried out by the library’s staff, and twenty thousand 
persons from every division of the reference department and all the 
branches and one subbranch of the circulation department submitted 
answers to an extended questionnaire. 

In the analysis, age, sex, occupation, and education of the library 
patrons were related to use made of various divisions of the library 
(reference, circulation, science and technology, chemistry and patents 
room, etc.), to manner of using library service (reading in library, with- 
drawing predetermined book, random book selection, consulting reference 
books, etc.), to magazine and newspaper reading, to frequency of visiting 
the library, to catalogue use, and to the general reading of library patrons 
(i.e., extent and source of reading not through library channels). The 
author draws no conclusions and makes no recommendations. No central 
problem has been formulated. The study was in the nature of a survey 
and might form the basis of a scientific treatment of problems in the field. 


KATHERINE NILES LIND 
Honolulu, T.H. 


Twenty-five Years of Health Progress. By Louts I. DUBLIN and ALFRED J. 
Lotka. New York: Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 1937. Pp. vii+611. 


This excellent volume reviews in detail the mortality experience during 
the quarter-century 1911-35 of the industrial policyholders (8,000,000 in 
IQII; 17,000,000 in 1935) of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
General mortality from all causes and the trend of longevity are first re- 
viewed ; subsequent chapters analyze mortality from the principal diseases 
and external causes; rates by color, sex, and age are given together with 
trends; and in many instances comment is offered on factors which have 
influenced trends. Liberal use of charts and sixty pages of detailed tables 
increase the usefulness of the book. 

These insurance records for a large and fairly representative sample of 
the entire population are in some respects unique. As the authors state: 
“Nowhere else can a similar mass of data be found regarding the mortality 
experience of so large a group of insured persons over so long a period of 
time. And, as regards American experience in particular, these insurance 
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data do more than merely supplement the statistics collected by govern- 
ment agencies, because in 1911 the Death Registration Area of the 
United States comprised only ten States, and it was not until 1933 that 
the whole of the Union was included in Federal mortality statistics.” 
Lacking morbidity experience, the present volume is limited as a review 
of “health progress,” being more properly a review of mortality experi- 
ence. Nevertheless, it represents an exceedingly valuable source of infor- 
mation on mortality experience over the last twenty-five years. 
I. S. FALK 
Social Security Board 
Washington, D.C. 


The Waterfront Labor Problem. By EDwarp E. SwANstrom. New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1938. Pp. 186. $3.50. 


One-third of the salt water-borne commerce of the United States passes 
through the port of New York. This book deals mainly with the labor 
problem along the water front in that city. For those who are interested 
in the casual labor problem, this study should be a contribution. Much 
has been written about the decasualization of longshore labor. Swanstrom 
has brought the subject up to 1938. In doing so, he has not added any- 
thing to our information about the chaotic character of the water-front 
labor market, but he has added to that information a worth-while review 
of present trends in the United States. 

These trends relate in part to the relation of longshoremen to new laws 
for unemployment insurance and in part to the new movements in labor 
organization. It may be a little surprising to some that labor unions in the 
port of New York have never concerned themselves with the casual char- 
acter of dock employment. They have resisted efforts for stabilization, 
being less concerned about steady work than the high hourly rate of pay. 
An opposite trend has been followed on the Pacific Coast, where em- 
ployers and unions have supported programs for decasualization. Per- 
haps the shortage of labor in years gone by had something to do with 
creating employer interest. Perhaps, as Swanstrom implies, the unions on 
the Pacific Coast are more progressive than on the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Western ports are under control of C.1I.O. unions. 

The author makes it very clear that unless longshore labor can be 
decasualized to some degree, it will be difficult for workers in that field to 
enjoy the benefits of new unemployment-insurance laws. 


NELS ANDERSON 
W.P.A., Washington, D.C. 
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The Adolescent Court and Crime Prevention. By JEANETTE G. BRILL and 
E. GEorGE Payne. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1938. Pp. 
xiii+ 230. $2.50. 

A weak statement of causal concepts of crime is followed by four much 
better chapters on the adolescent and his relationships to life, sketchy case 
material being utilized. Only in the last fifth of the book do we come to the 
promise of the title. The Adolescent Court in Brooklyn was established in 
January, 1935, as an experiment—the idea being that adolescents are not 
only more reformable than adults, but better results can be obtained with 
those over sixteen because by this time they have gained sufficient under- 
standing of their problems to be of assistance to the court in treatment. 
The ages taken are sixteen to eighteen, inclusive. The reviewer gathers 
that the court sits 365 days in the year, that out of 2,226 cases in 1935 
some 66 per cent were referred to the regular courts because they were too 
hardened to be dealt with—“obviously beyond reclamation” (sic). A 
great majority were first offenders. Sometimes a reduction of the legal 
charge was made in “deserving cases.” Prior to hearing, the offenders are 
as far as possible segregated in special quarters. All are placed on proba- 
tion and very many under the supervision of co-operating social agencies. 
Of the highly selected group, at the end of 1936 only 14 per cent have 
become recidivists. It is acknowledged that the court is seriously handi- 
capped by lack of professional services and that the time elapsed is too 
short to draw conclusions. One might wish that there had been greater 
care for accuracy of statement in some particulars, for example, as when it 
is said: “The largest proportion of crime today is committed by youth 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one.” A fine effort is recorded, but 
the book seems to be rather an argument for, than a proof of, better 
accomplishment, and certainly a stronger case might have been made out 
if five or even ten years of the experiment had elapsed before publication. 


WILLIAM HEALY 
Boston 


Introduction to Economic Statistics. By Witt1am L. Crum, Atson C. 
PATTON, and ARTHUR R. TEBBUTT. New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1938. Pp. xi+423. $4.00. 

Elementary Mathematical Statistics. By W1Lt1AM DOWELL BaTEN. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1938. Pp. x+338. $3.00. 

The differentiating feature of the Introduction to Economic Statistics is 
the space it devotes to the collection of statistical data, treatment of 
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sources, homogeneity and comparability of data, and the principles of 
tabulation. These subjects are either omitted or dealt with only very 
briefly in the usual textbooks. The treatment of these subjects is excel- 
lent, particularly the discussion of the homogeneity and comparability 
of data, of the criticism of sources, and of the principles of classification 
and tabulation. It should provide the student with the necessary criticism 
in the approach to the data to which he is going to apply mathematical 
procedures. These procedures are described in the second part of the 
book, the mathematics being kept to a minimum and the emphasis being 
put upon common sense and the logical significance of the procedures. 
This part covers averages, measures of dispersion, the normal law of error, 
skewness, and correlation. A third part, comprising one hundred pages, is 
devoted to the analysis of time series (including index numbers and log 
correlation). Tables of ordinates and areas of the normal curve and tables 
of logarithms are included. The examples are taken throughout from the 
field of economics. The book is particularly useful for students of eco- 
nomics and other social sciences who, rather than to juggle formulas, 
want to learn the more difficult task of judicious use of statistical material. 

The Elementary Mathematical Statistics by Professor Baten provides 
a very lucid exposition of the subject. It keeps within the limits of the use 
of simple algebra, trigonometry, and analytical geometry. The exposition 
is plentifully illustrated by examples, and to each chapter there is added 
a number of well-chosen problems. The book covers the field usually 
treated in the textbooks of statistics (including time series) and a number 
of additional subjects. Mention should be made of a chapter on permu- 
tations, combinations, and probability, of a chapter on the Bernoulli 
distribution, of a very clear presentation of the method of least squares, 
and an exhaustive treatment of correlation, including multiple and 
partial correlation and of nonlinear regression. The book contains a 
brief introduction to the basic concepts of the analysis of variance. It 
seems rather doubtful whether this is sufficient to enable the student to 
make judicious use of the analysis of variance, but it certainly fulfils the 
useful purpose of making him acquainted with the purpose of such 
analysis. The elements of sampling, including the ¢ test for small samples, 
and standard errors are discussed too. Attention should be drawn to the 
formulas for the standard error of a product and of a quotient which, 
though important, are rarely found even in advanced textbooks (pp. 
266-68). The derivation of these formulas is given too. The book con- 
tains a number of statistical tables, including a table of Snedecor’s F and 
of values of ¢. There is one important mistake on page 152. The standard 
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error of prediction from a curve fitted by least squares is defined as 
being the standard deviation of the residuals. This is wrong. The stand- 
ard error of prediction isa much more complicated expression and can be 
found in any of the standard treatises on the theory of errors of observa- 
tion (e.g., Whittaker and Robinson, Brunt, or H. Schultz, “The Standard 
Error of a Forecast from a Curve,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, 1930). In consequence, Figure 9.0 on page 153 is wrong. 
The couple of straight lines should be replaced by a couple of hyperbolas. 


Oskar LANGE 
University of Chicago 


A Study of Those Who Influence and of Those Who Are Influenced in Dis- 
cussion. By Ray H. Srupson. (“Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity Contributions to Education,” No. 748.) New York, 1938. Pp. 89. 
$1.50. 

This study measures the relationship between certain individual traits 
(mental ability, personality, attitudes, etc.) and the individual’s ability to 
influence: (1) immediate group decisions, and (2) persisting individual 
attitudes. The study took place in discussion groups of 4 members each, 
selected from 185 college women, mostly Sophomores and Juniors. The 
general purpose of each experimental discussion was to select from a num- 
ber of alternative plans or solutions that one which was most agreeable 
to the group. Eight series of problems were used. Seven relating to cur- 
rent controversial issues were constructed in scale form. The eighth was 
the McAdory Art Test. Other individual traits were measured by well- 
known scales. The significant conclusions were that those most influential 
in discussion (1) tend to make high scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
of Verbal Ability, (2) tend in general to have higher marks, (3) have a 
strong religious background, often Jewish, (4) tend to be least influenced 
by discussion, and (5) are not necessarily dominant on paper-and-pencil 
tests of dominance. The study is a useful contribution to the literature on 
discussion. 


F, Stuart CHAPIN 
University of Minnesota 


Manual of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene. By AARON J. ROSANOFF. 
7th ed. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1938. Pp. xviii+ 1091. 
$7.50. 

Rosanoff’s Manual of Psychiatry has long enjoyed the distinction of 
being the outstanding text in the field. The present edition seeks to take 
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account of the developments during the eleven years since the appearance 
of the sixth edition. The result is a rather extensive revision. Of chief 
importance in the content of the new treatment are discussions of the 
studies of mental disorders in twins, of infectious encephalitis, of neuro- 
syphilis, of brain extirpation, of temperament through the conditioned- 
reflex method, of vital and social statistics of mental disorder. Rosanoff 
has organized his treatment in four major divisions: (1) the etiology and 
symptomatology in general psychiatry; (2) the character of specific 
psychoses and mental disorder; (3) the treatment of mental disorder; and 
(4) the prevention of mental disorder. 

As has been true of previous issues, the author’s treatment has been 
discriminating, catholic, and unbiased. Wise choice has been made of re- 
search findings, and clear presentation has been given to the general 
character of the more important points of view. The volume should con- 
tinue to be of the greatest service to those desiring an embracing treat- 
ment of the whole field. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Troubled Mind: A Study of Nervous and Mental Ilinesses. By C. S. 
BLUEMEL. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1938. Pp. ix+520. 
$3.50. 

The sixty-five chapters of this book are grouped in eight parts: fixed 
ideas and reactions; psychoneurosis—its manifestations; psychoneurosis— 
its nature and causes; traumatic hysteria; clinical types of inhibition; 
sundry disorders; mental illnesses; closing commentary. 

The book achieves its purpose of presenting a description of nervous 
and mental diseases in simple terms. This is done by descriptions of 
hundreds of patients, ranging from a sentence to a page, but mostly 
occupying a brief paragraph. The final chapter but one covers the ques- 
tion of psychopathic influences as manifest in commercial and political 
realms. 

The book would seem to be oversimple for the professional worker in 
the human field. The medical student might find it of interest as giving 
an indication of the vast variety of psychiatric problems he will meet in 
medical practice. 

DAVID SLIGHT 

University of Chicago 
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Psychology and Life. By FLoyp L. Rucu. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+679. $2.75. 


The author of Psychology und Life secured the organization for his work 
by obtaining the judgment of college instructors, educational experts, and 
students, as to the psychological topics which they felt to be most helpful 
and most interesting. The topics most frequently mentioned were chosen 
for the discussion. The content of the book consequently departs con- 
siderably from that of the usual textbook on psychology. It is more diver- 
sified and more eclectic. The work is written simply, presents its ideas 
appealingly, and makes use of dramatic photos and illustrations both to 
maintain interest and to establish points. 

To accompany the volume the author, in collaboration with Professor 
Warren, has prepared a manual of tests, questionnaires, and schedules, 
which will be of interest to both lay and academic people. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Behaviorism at Twenty-five. By A. A. Ropack. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci- 
art Publishers, 1937. Pp. 256. $1.75. 


Dr. Roback established himself as a conspicuous critic of behaviorism 
in his former volume on Behavior and Psychology which appeared some 
fifteen years ago. The present work is a continuation of his attack upon 
the doctrine, especially in its more extreme form. He has sought to meet 
the criticisms that have been made against his own position and to indi- 
cate the deficiencies which he believes to be intrinsic in the behavioristic 
scheme. Because of the lucid style and the strong personal flavor which he 
has injected into his discussion, the book is very readable. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Modern Society and Mental Disease. By CARNEY LANDIs and JAMEs D. 
Pace. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1938. Pp. xi+190. $1.50. 


In their attack on various problems regarding society and mental 
disease, the authors discuss and interpret data presented in twenty-six 
tables and nineteen charts, mostly from previously published sources. 
Their facts indicate that mental disease varies by age, sex, educational 
status, economic status, nativity, race, urban and rural areas, and other 
such conditions. They steadfastly explain these away and arrive at the 
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conclusion that social factors are of little significance in the etiology of 
mental diseases. The arguments used might furnish model horrible ex- 
amples for textbooks in the interpretation of statistics. An additional fault 
is that some of the strongest contrary evidence, though known to the 
authors, is ignored. No account is taken of variations of rates between 
sections of large cities, although these contrasts are far greater than any 
they deal with. Cultural background is dismissed as of slight importance 
on the basis of the most superficial information about American Indians, 
Negroes, and Orientals. 

The project is a demonstration of the futility of studying social factors 
in complete ignorance of sociology. 

RosBeErT E. L. Faris 
McGill University 


The Peyote Cult. By WESTON LA BarRRE. (“Yale University Publications 
in Anthropology,” No. 19.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. 
Pp. 192. $2.00. 


Since 1560, when Sahagun first described the use of the peyote plant 
among certain groups of Indians in Mexico, descriptions of the plant, its 
effects upon the user, and the ceremonies attending its use have occupied 
the attention of students of Indian life. La Barre lists some four hundred 
references in his Bibliography. The fascination of the plant for Indians 
lies in the color visions which they experience after eating the plant. The 
fascination of peyote for present-day anthropologists lies in the example 
that it affords of the diffusion of culture and the welding of various culture 
elements into a new whole. When Sahagun wrote, the use of peyote was 
confined to those parts of Mexico where the plant is indigenous and to 
adjacent areas; now the plant is imported into the United States, and its 
use spreads as far north as Canada. 

The present monograph, based both upon published sources and upon 
firsthand observation, serves as a general summary of all that has been 
discovered through the years about the plant and its use. For sociologists, 
the most interesting section of the monograph is the one that compares the 
ancient rites in Mexico with the rites of tribes near the border, and both 
of these systems of rites with the incorporation of peyote into the cere- 
monies of the Plains Indians. 

RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 
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County at Large. By Martua Co tins Bayne. Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: 
The Women’s City and County Club with Vassar College, 1937. Pp. 

194. $2.00. 

Here is a fine example of how a college can assist the civic life of its own 
county. Miss Bayne has brought together numerous studies made by 
Vassar College students, Norrie fellows, and various loca’ *gencies, with 
material from state and federal sources, in a comprehensive study of the 
social and economic conditions of Dutchess County, New York. A con- 
siderable degree of “‘county-consciousness” has been developed in 
Dutchess County; it has felt the impact of recent suburban growth from 
New York City, and this study interprets the problems facing a county 
which is trying to achieve the accommodation of agricultural and sub- 
urban interests. 

Eleven chapters deal with the heritage, the industrial situation, includ- 
ing housing and delinquency, government, agriculture, unity, including 
communities and ethnic groups, public welfare, public health, schools, 
adult education, and libraries and recreation, with a word about county- 
wide civic movements. 

The book gives the basis for future studies of the county, furnishes a 
wealth of material for the study of county and community problems by 
local groups, and illustrates the type of material which should be as- 
sembled for every county to enable its leaders to build effective civic 
programs. 


DwIiGHT SANDERSON 
Cornell University 


Notes of a Prison Visitor. By GORDON GARDINER. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. x+254. $3.00. 

For a number of years prior to 1923 it was the practice of the prison 
commissioners of the English prisons to invite men of “goodwill’”’ to pay 
weekly visits to the prisoners in their cells. These prison visitors or “‘am- 
bassadors of goodwill” had free access to the inmates’ quarters and pre- 
sumably engaged them in conversation about their “‘. . . . prospects, their 
interests, and their homes . . . . but the propaganda of religion or politics 
was not favored.” 

This book consists entirely of the personal notes of one of these visitors 
—Major Gordon Gardiner. From August, 1922, through October, 1923, 
Mr. Gardiner had informal weekly visits with many different prisoners of 
varying ages incarcerated for burglary, robbery, larceny, sex crimes, 
counterfeiting, manslaughter, fraud, bigamy, assault, perjury, etc. 
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Such notes might have some value if they gave an impartial and un- 
prejudiced account by a trained observer of life in prison. About all that 
can be said, however, is that the book is a record of a series of biased, 
emotional impressions of an egotistical layman, revealing the super- 
ordinate “‘holier than thou” attitude of the so-called conventional citizen 
toward the lawbreaker in a subordinate position. This patronizing mag- 
nanimity is revealed in such statements as: ‘*. . . . As we shook hands he 
looked almost like a different man. I have never seen anyone so gratified 
for a little friendliness” (p. 10). “‘. . . . I can’t help liking the chap and I 
was half-amused and half-annoyed with myself in the noisy friendliness 
of our farewells as I hurried out” (p. 41). “.... A pretty decent sort of 
fellow who was taking his punishment uncomplainingly, and seemed very 
much obliged for the visit’ (p. 42). “‘....I don’t believe life in prison 
presents any hardship at all to him, and it is easy to see the danger of that 
situation” (p. 46). 

NATHAN BopIN 
Chicago 


Jewish Community Organization in the United States. By Maurice J. 
Karpr. New York: Block Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. xv+234. $2.50. 


This study, originally prepared for the International Conference on 
Jewish Social Work held in London in 1936, was designed to acquaint 
foreign readers with the achievements of the American Jews in the whole 
range of community life, with special emphasis on social welfare activities. 
Its interest to sociologists is enhanced by the presentation of available 
facts concerning the size and composition of our Jewish population, their 
occupational distribution, and the programs of immigrant adjustment to 
American life. The volume is, on the whole, a critical and objective 
analysis of the problems faced by American Jews and is very timely in 
view of the growth of anti-Semitism abroad. 


J. F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


The Far East: An International Survey. By Haron S. QuIGLEY and 
GEoRGE H. BLAKESLEE. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1938. 
Pp. x+353. Maps. $2.50 cloth; $0.75 paper. 

In 1929 Professor Blakeslee published his very useful handbook, The 

Pacific Area: An International Survey. The present work is really the con- 

tinuation of this earlier volume up to the summer of 1937, when the 
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Japanese ‘“‘war”’ on China got fully under way. This task has been done 
by Professor Quigley. He has ably collected and digested the enormous 
mass of materials on the Far East which has appeared in the last eight 
years. The book has admirably attained the objective which Professor 
Blakeslee made for it, “‘to serve as a reliable guide for those who seek to 
find their way through the complicated maze of Far Eastern politics.”’ 

In each of the chapters the minimum background is given preliminary 
to the discussion of the particular question, as Manchuria and Manchou- 
kuo, Sino-Japanese relations, American policy in the Far East, etc. The 
book has an Appendix of leading documents and a very complete Index. 


WILLIAM BALLIS 
University of Chicago 


The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1800-1840: A Study in Church 
Life. By W1tt1AM Witson Manross. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. Pp. 270. $3.75. 

This book is a useful supplement to the series of studies of the more 
evangelical churches of the same period. The emphasis is on the institu- 
tional adjustment of the Episcopal church to post-Revolutionary condi- 
tions. Among the topics treated are the change from Colonial to inde- 
pendent status; the development of typically American methods of church 
organization and financial support; the competition of the denominations: 
the relation of the Episcopal church to revivals, the Sunday school, Bible 
and tract societies, and the like; the place of the clergy, laymen, and 
women in the church. Of particular interest is the account of the manner 
in which the Episcopal church became primarily urban and associated 
with the upper middle class. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Der menschliche Staat als Problem der vergleichenden Biologie: Beitrag zur 
organismischen Staatsauffassung im Anschluss an E. G. Kolbenheyer. 
(‘The Human State as a Problem of Comparative Biology: A Con- 
tribution to the Organismic Conception of the State, with Reference to 
the Work of E. G. Kolbenheyer.””) By MUute. Leipzig: S. Hir- 
zel, 1937. Pp. xiit+109. Rm. 3.50. 

German scholars are still erudite, but, by a strange irony, they have 
become extremely Talmudic in their reasoning. The first half of this book 
is an erudite discussion of the social organization of single-celled and 
many-celled lower organisms—the insects and the vertebrates. The latter 
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half, with many a strain and twist, proves that the German national- 
socialist state is the true organic state, while others, in a descending order 
of apparent friendliness to Germany, depart from this ideal. The proof 
consists of exegetical comment on texts from Hitler, combined with some 
analogical use of the insects, and a few references to history. 

Such summary treatment does some injustice to parts of this book, but 
there can be no cause for complaint since the parts worthy of serious com- 
ment are so buried in sophistry and mysticism. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Public Service in Great Britain. By Hiram MILLER Stout. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. xx+189. $2.50. 


Although historians have already begun to produce treatises on the 
rise and fall of Britain’s Empire, her parliamentary government remains 
highly respected and widely imitated; and the British civil service retains 
a prestige unmatched by bureaucracies in other countries. 

Mr. Stout’s modest volume adds immeasurably to our understanding 
of the public service in Great Britain. In very clear-cut fashion his study 
reveals the civil service not as an isolated group but as a functioning 
agency within the whole framework of government. He not only discusses 
the connections of the service with the cabinet and Parliament, but he 
also analyzes clearly its broader relationships to the public and the social 
classes. While Mr. Stout traces the development and inner workings of 
the civil service, it is in this broader presentation that the real value of the 
volume is to be found. The volume also contains a distinctive Introduc- 
tion by W. Y. Elliott. 

S. McKEE RosEN 
Central Y.M.C.A. College 
Chicago 


A Southerner Discovers the South. By JONATHAN DANIELS. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 346. $3.00. 


This volume presents a newspaper editor’s impressions of the present- 
day South as gained from an automobile trip through the section. The 
author inspected a few cotton-mill towns, visited a few plantations, spent 
a few hours about Norris Dam, Tyronza and Dyess Colony, and then 
wandered about the Gulf coast long enough to catch the charm of New 
Orleans and Mobile and to feel the lingering presence of Huey Long. He 
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talked mostly to newspaper men and to politicians. He came away with 
the impression that the South is desperately poor and badly overpopu- 
lated. He found the reason to be largely exploitation and discrimination 
on the part of northern capitalists. He found hope in the fact that the 
southern people “want”? much more than present conditions permit them 
to have. 

The volume offers a good superficial survey of the present South by a 
man who sees more deeply from earlier reading than from direct observa- 
tion described in this book. 


AVERY CRAVEN 
University of Chicago 


The Collapse of the Confederacy. By CHARLES H. WESLEY. Washington, 
D.C.: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1937. Pp. 225. $2.15. 


The thesis presented in this volume is that the southern Confederacy 
collapsed because it had been formed out of conflicting social elements 
and, therefore, early lost its “popular morale.” This conclusion is based 
on a comparison of northern and southern resources of all kinds, which 
seems to show that, while the South was always behind in totals, it at no 
time lacked in immediate supplies for fighting. This situation, combined 
with the fact that a handful of men dominated the ante bellum South and 
that there was much “disloyalty in the Confederacy,” proves to the 
author that the Confederacy fell because of the loss of ‘a will to fight.” 

The conclusion is all too simple. The point of view is far too narrow. 
Every psychological factor mentioned for the South also appeared in the 
North. Desertion from the army was proportionately greater; criticism of 
government and even open revolt appeared. Morale rose and fell with 
victory or defeat. The northern laborer proved even less steady and docile 
than the Negroslave. Yet the North won a great victory. Mr. Wesley has 
not proved his case. He has only demonstrated again how difficult it is for 
a Negro to write sanely of a period in which his race suffered such great 
injustice. 

AVERY CRAVEN 
University of Chicago 


Business and Modern Society. Edited by Matcotm P. McNarr and How- 
ARD T. Lewis. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. 
Pp. viiit+411. $5.00. 

This book is “‘another symposium,” and one with little unity. It con- 
tains fourteen papers from fifteen to forty-seven pages in length by dif- 
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ferent members of the faculty of the Harvard Business School, including 
the two editors and the dean of the school. The publisher addresses the 
book to “the business man,” and the editors’ brief Preface calls it “a 
sample of the thinking and interests” of the faculty of the school. Many 
of the items contain discussion which would be of interest to the general 
student of social science, if he were likely to find it, in this dress. This 
is perhaps especially true of the first four papers, presumably referred to 
in the publisher’s blurb as “explorations on the frontiers of business 
thought.” Two of these give historical background of modern problems, 
while the other two deal with the underlying human problems of manage- 
ment and administration. Two other papers, in the field of marketing, are 
primarily social-psychological as to content. There are two papers (both 
excellent) on the business cycle, and with these may be grouped a study 
of the federal debt in relation to monetary control. Three of the longest 
papers—and perhaps most valuable as contributions to their own field— 
deal with problems of accounting. A general essay on the agricultural 
problem and a paper on the difficulties of the sliding-scale plan of public 


utility rate-making complete the list. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


A Study of Twenty-five Adolescent Unmarried Mothers in New York City. 
By Eni SEvERY SmitH. New York: Salvation Army Woman’s Home 
and Hospital, 1935. Pp. ii+97. $2.00. 

This study, which is a doctoral dissertation, attempts to relate the prob- 
lems of the adolescent unmarried mother to the type of education offered 
in the public schools. Several procedures were followed. Twenty-five un- 
married mothers were compared with one hundred Girl Reserves, in the 
attempt to discover factors associated with illicit sex relations. This part 
of the study disclosed the usual association with broken homes, low social 
status, unhappy homes, etc., already presented in many earlier studies. 
The second procedure was to establish a “school” for the unmarried 
mothers studied, all of whom were in one institution. This, the original 
part of the study, unfortunately is not described in detail. The “school” 
was used in part as a means of securing information about the girls, in 
part to test out methods by which the girls might be given a new inter- 
pretation of their conduct and a new start in life. 

The author seems convinced that ignorance of sex is a very important 
factor in illicit sex relations. She overlooks the fact that, although the 
unmarried mothers professed great ignorance and were inclined to excuse 
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their conduct on this score, the Girl Reserves were almost as completely 
ignorant but had not become unmarried mothers. Thus, while one might 
agree with the author on general principles—that the schools should im- 
part more complete sex information to pupils— it seems that an adequate 
analysis of the process by which a girl becomes an unmarried mother is 


yet to be executed. 
RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Child W orkers in America, By KATHARINE DUPRE LUMPKIN and DoroTHY 
Wo.rr Dovuctas. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 1937. Pp. 
Xii+321. $3.50. 

Since 1917 the United States Children’s Bureau has published no less 
than fifteen fact-finding bulletins on child labor in specific occupations or 
areas; the Monthly Labor Review has carried numerous articles; Congres- 
sional hearings have provided additional factual material. But these are 
all fine-print publications filed on library shelves. The authors, drawing 
upon these and other sources, as well as upon an original study of some six 
hundred children, present a survey of child labor for the general reader. 

Frankly advocates of the control and of the eventual abolition of child 
labor, the authors write with a decided emotional overtone. However, since 
the object of the book obviously is not only to give information but also to 
arouse pubiic opinion, this overtone is not out of place. 

The scope of the book covers a discussion of present industrial condi- 
tions of child labor, the factors that motivate children to work, the argu- 
ments of those opposed to regulation of child labor, and a survey of the 
movement to abolish child labor. The authors view child labor not as an 
isolated problem or one that concerns the individual children involved. 
It is tied up, on the one hand, with the demand of certain industries for 
cheap labor and, on the other, with the poverty and economic insecurity 
of large masses of adult laborers (the parents). The cure is not simply 
legal regulation but, in addition, provision for economic security. Nor 
would it be advisable to prohibit child labor and make no provision for the 
children’s new leisure. An enlarged and improved school program is a 
necessary part of the plan for regulation. 

The book is a welcome addition to the general material on the problem 
of child labor and should be useful in the undergraduate classroom as well 


as for the general reader. 
RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 
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Character and Personality of Children from Broken Homes. By NEHEMIAH 
WALLENSTEIN. (“Teachers College, Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Education,’”’ No. 721.) New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 86. $1.60. 


This careful statistical study of three thousand upper-grade school 
children affected by broken homes supports and enlarges upon findings of 
other recent studies that indicate that the biologically broken home is not 
so important in the personality formation and conduct of children as was 
formerly believed. The results may be simply stated. According to scores 
on objective tests, children from unbroken homes were slightly higher in 
1.Q., socioeconomic status, home adjustment, school adjustment, honesty 
in school work, exactness of statements, aggression, extroversion, non- 
neurotic tendencies, attentiveness, courtesy, self-confidence, leadership, 
and truthfulness, and were less superstitious than children from broken 
homes. When the total group was divided into nationality groups, for 
some groups and for some traits no differences were found between chil- 
dren from broken and unbroken homes, and for some the general trend 
was actually reversed. When traits were pooled, the Latin group showed 
no unfavorable results of broken homes, the Jewish group almost none, 
whereas the children from broken Slavic homes were greatly at a dis- 
advantage as compared with children from unbroken homes. Boys were 
affected adversely more than were girls. 

The author recognizes the general slightness of differences between 
children from broken and unbroken homes and concludes that ‘“‘broken- 
and normal-home children cannot be looked upon psychologically as two 
distinctly different groups in school. In fact, it seems more proper that 
the term ‘broken home’ be viewed as primarily a sociological but not 
necessarily a psychological concept, since there is no evidence that the 
impairment of a home bio-sociologically inevitably in every case entails 
also a psychological break’”’ (p. 83). 

The book is recommended as an antidote for the widespread belief that 
children from broken homes are inevitably condemned to inferior per- 
sonality development. Perhaps there are more subtle personality traits 
that differentiate children from broken and unbroken homes, but those 
traits that may be measured by objective tests show only slight differ- 
ences. 

RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, [Wlinois 
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The Relationship between Characteristics of Personality and Physique in 
Adolescents. By P. S. DEQ. Caxpor. (“Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs,” Vol. XX, No. 1 [February, 1938].) Provincetown, Mass.: 
Journal Press, 1938. Pp. 120. Price $3.00. 


The purpose of the study here reported was to check the validity of 
Kretschmer’s theory that three bodily types (pyknics, athletics, and 
leptosomes) have definite corresponding psychological characteristics 
when normal rather than psychotic people are considered. Two hundred 
and twelve boys in the eleventh and twelfth grades were classified into 
bodily types; then by conferences, tests, and rating scales the psychologi- 
cal characteristics were determined. Kretschmer linked manic-depressive 
reactions with the pyknics and schizophrenic reactions with the other two 
types. The investigator found little evidence to support Kretschmer’s 
theory but did find other traits associated with bodily types: ‘The 
athletosome physique is one that is most desirable from the viewpoint of 
social approval, physiological functioning, freedom of movement, re- 
sistance to stress and strain, aesthetics and general constitutional well- 
being” (p. 92). He concludes that there is evidence that the interaction of 
““good’’ physique and the social requirements of life result in the develop- 
ment of personality traits that possess superior social value. He therefore 
advances a new theory of “socio-biological advantage” according to which 
socio-sthenic traits are associated with biologically “‘good’’ physique. 


RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Social Process in Hawaii, Vol. IV. Edited by Douctas YAMAMURA. 
Honolulu: Sociology Club in collaboration with the Department of 
Sociology, University of Hawaii, 1938. Pp. 83. $0.50. 

The fourth annual volume of this publication presents, as did the 
previous volumes, a collection of research materials and interpretive 
papers dealing with race relations in the Hawaiian Islands and written by 
sociology students and faculty at the University of Hawaii. The twelve 
articles range in scope from a statement concerning the nature of as- 
similation, by Dr. Ellsworth Faris, to such concrete studies as a life-his- 
tory of a Filipino immigrant and an account of changes occurring in a 
Buddhist festival celebrated by Japanese in Hawaii. Other studies deal 
with juvenile delinquency in Honolulu, participation of citizens of Jap- 
anese and Chinese ancestry in the political life of Hawaii, changing atti- 
tudes toward the Japanese language, and attitudes among Japanese to- 
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ward interracial marriage. An intimate, personal document describes 
some of the cultural conflicts and accommodations of two generations in a 
Japanese immigrant family. 

This volume, like the former ones, will probably perform its most useful 
function in Hawaii itself. The student-authors, who themselves are un- 
dergoing the acculturation process, have an opportunity to demonstrate 
that they can observe this situation objectively or, as the editor suggests, 
“without moral evaluation.’’ Moreover, the publication has been success- 
fully used in the Hawaiian public schools and in other public institutions, 
where it enters as an additional accommodative force in the processes 
which Social Process in Hawaii seeks to analyze. Mainland readers can 
find in the articles factual treatments of the manner in which racial and 
cultural contacts are followed by modifications in customs and attitudes. 


CLARENCE GLICK 
Brown University 


The Dependent Boy: A Comparative Analysis of Three Groups of Boys Liv- 
ing under Widely Different Conditions in Reference to a Selected Number 
of Non-intellectual Traits. By James F. Murpny. (“Catholic Univer- 
sity of America School of Social Work Monograph,” No. 5.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1937. Pp. xii+1091. 


A comparison was made between groups of fifty boys each from institu- 
tions, foster-homes, and own homes. Although the three groups had the 
same age range and the same mean age, the boys in their own homes had 
a mean I.Q. ten points higher than the boys in either of the other groups 
and were one year ahead in median grade placement. Furfey’s test of 
developmental age was used and showed that the boys in their own homes 
were more mature than either of the other groups. Developmental age 
does not correlate highly with intelligence and was found not to correlate 
with certain other environmental factors. The implication is that the 
home situation is the significant factor in determining the difference be- 
tween the groups. On a personal attitudes test both the institutional 
group and the foster-home group showed a greater feeling of superiority 
and less social insight than the children living in their own homes. The 
institutional group also had a high feeling of inferiority. Slight differences 
of other types were shown. The study does not show very wide variation 
among the three groups. 


RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 
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Religious Belief and Character among Jewish Adolescents. By ABRAHAM 
N. FranzsBiav. (‘‘Teachers College, Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Education,”’ No. 634.) New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. viiit80. $1.50. 


This study of 701 children shows that acceptance of religious beliefs is 
greater among younger than older children, among those of lower intel- 
ligence, lower occupational status, and foreign birth, among girls than 
boys, and among those with religious parents. Maturity means lessened 
belief. The author interprets this to mean that the young child accepts 
beliefs because of social pressure and later discards his immature and 
erroneous interpretations of these beliefs. The study also shows that per- 
sonal adjustment, character, and moral knowledge are not related to the 
acceptance of religious beliefs, or to length of attendance at religious 
school, knowledge of Jewish history, or observance of religious ceremoni- 
als. The author raises questions as to the age at which religious teaching 
should most profitably begin, the type of training, etc. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Honesty. By RicHarp C. CaBot. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 
ix+326. $2.50. 

This book is an analysis of the ethics of honesty and dishonesty, with 
the conclusion that honesty should become automatic. This ethical anal- 
ysis is based primarily on sociological considerations. The author makes 
a review of dishonesty in the treatment of the criminal, in war, govern- 
ment, industry, science, education, medicine, social work, religion, and 
polite exchanges. He concludes that the effect of dishonesty is to disrupt 
and disorganize groups and that dishonesty is group suicide. 


EpwIn H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


State Population Census by Faiths. H. S. LinFreELp. New York: Hasid’s Bibli- 
ographic and Library Service, 1938. Pp. 72. $2.00. 

The purpose of this volume is to summarize the experiences of those countries 
which take religious census of one form or another. The author lists all such 
countries, analyzes the various definitions employed, and attempts to evaluate 
the published data. He concludes that such data are of dubious validity and of 
comparatively little use for either administrative or scientific purposes. 


A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 
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The Self You Have To Live With. By Witnrrep Ruoapes. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1938. Pp. 182. $1.75. 


This is a series of meditations and observations concerning the “world of 
one’s own creating”’ in relation to “the actual physical, social and spiritual 
worlds that form one’s environment.”’ The book is well written and should be 
helpful to many persons, but it belongs in the realm of homiletics rather than of 
sociology or psychology. 

A. T. BoIsEN 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Studies in the Administration of the Indians in New Spain, Ill: The Repartimien- 
to System of Native Labor in New Spain and Guatemala. By Lrestey Byrp 
Smupson. (“Ibero-Americana,” Vol. XIII.) Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1938. Pp. 161. 


The Spanish colonial government wished to develop a community of wage- 
earners in the New World and in the meanwhile to protect the Indians from ex- 
ploitation and abuse. The economic development of the new land required a 
labor force, and, to get this labor from the Indians, coercion had to be used. 
Besides, the Indians were used to coercion. This historical study, drawn chiefly 
from the laws and administration reports of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, presents the conflict between the ideal and the pressure of 
necessity. The latter, on the whole, won out. The new material cited and classi- 
fied contains, incidentally, information as to many other aspects of early colonial 
life in what is now Mexico and Guatemala. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


Tales from the French Folk-Lore of Missouri. By JosEPH MEDARD CARRIERE, 
Pu.D. Evanston: Northwestern University, 1937. Pp. viiit+354. $4.00. 


The folklorist who concerns himself mainly with the form and motifs of a 
tale will be interested in these materials because, although gathered on American 
soil, they are made up almost wholly of elements of European folklore. The 
linguist may be interested in the Creole dialect in which the tales are told. For 
other readers, however, the main interest of this volume lies in the fact that, 
even in these days, tales of this sort are being told to enthusiastic audiences of 
young and old in the Creole settlements about sixty-five miles south of St. 
Louis. The further studies which Dr. Carriére promises on the political and so- 
cial history of these settlements should be of value to students of American cul- 
ture. 

MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Windy Pines, Glenview, Illinois 


The Development of Meaning Vocabularies in Reading: An Experimental Study. 
By S. Gray and ELEANoR Homes. (‘Publications of the Labora- 
tory Schools of the University of Chicago,”’ No. 6.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1938. Pp. xii+140. $1.50. 

This controlled study of two teaching methods in history classes at the fourth- 
grade level presents valuable data for anyone interested in the psychology of 
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learning. Apparently the direct method of teaching word meanings results in 
greater vocabulary growth, improved comprehension of what is read, and the 
wider use of new words in oral and written expression. However, the trend to- 
day is toward freer methods. Will any educator bring forward facts indicating 
that other educational values may be endangered by too much offering of in- 
formation before the child asks for it? Surprising results might be revealed by 
similar studies of comprehension among college students. 


RutTH PEARSON KOSHUK 
University of Utah 


The Geographic Pattern of Mankind. By Joun E. Pomrret. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. xv-+442. $4.00. 


This book is designed as an elementary text in human velit The open- 
ing discussion is a simple but reasonably competent discussion of “Human 
Geography and Culture.” The three following chapters present the elements of 
geography. The remainder of the book deals with the various sociophysical 
regions of the world with some attention to the effect of geography on culture 
and some attention to the effect of man on nature. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Studies of Suburbanization in Connecticut. By N. L. Wuetton and E. C. 
DEVEREUX, Jr. (Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 212.) Storrs: 
Connecticut State College, 1936. Pp. 144. 


A valuable research monograph describing suburbanization of an agricultural 
town (township) adjacent to Hartford. Data from 1,816 household schedules 
(90 per cent of the population) cover character and sources of migration; com- 
position of population; adjustments in agriculture, occupations, and housing; 
foci of interests; commutation into Hartford; and participation in local social 
activities. Social problems have been briefly analyzed in an ecological frame of 
reference. 

JamEs A. QuINN 
University of Cincinnati 


The Public Library—a People’s University. By Atvin JoHNsoNn. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education, 1938. Pp. ix+85. $1.00. 


In this slim volume Alvin Johnson presents his attitude toward the library as 
a potential force in the adult-education movement. He is not so much concerned 
with the activities in which libraries currently engage in the name of adult edu- 
cation but rather with what the library might become as the pre-eminent agency 
in bringing about a true Jeffersonian democracy through education. His anal- 
ysis of the obstacles standing in the way is shrewd, and his argument well con- 
ceived and stimulating throughout. 


LEON CARNOVSKY 
University of Chicago 
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ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


During the current year the abstracts of periodical literature will cover the period 
1937-38. The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue 
are: John A. Clausen, Hugh D. Duncan, H. Warren Dunham, Erich Rosenthal, and 
Samuel M. Strong. The numerals and letters appearing after each abstract correspond 
to the items in the following scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory f) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. PopuLATION AND HuMAN EcoLocy 
II. SocraL PsycHoLocy a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 

III. SoctaL ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family V. DISORGANIZATION 

6) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


44. Prévision sociologique des structures et relations économiques [Sociological 
Prevision of Economic Structure and Relationships]—At the International Congress 
of Sociology in 1933 the problems of prediction or forecasting in economics, politics, 
religion, education, social pathology, etc., were discussed in regard to contributions to 
general sociological prediction. This approach becomes valuable as it renounces ambi- 
tions of sweeping generality and sbecluthon and concerns itself with specific prob- 
abilities, or even specific alternatives, capable of confirmation. Economic forecasting 
and that of the other domains mentioned lack value for the sociologist in so far as they 
deal with abstractions from the social situation; group structures and the processes of 
interaction and change must be studied fenieasmntnlty.. It is important to know not 
only what can be predicted as probable, but also what is unpredictable.-—G. L. Duprat, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII (1934), 105-47. (IIIg) 


45. Un Projet d’organisation des cours dans les écoles des Sciences politiques et 
sociales [A Project for the Organization of Courses in the Schools for Social and Politi- 
cal Science].—This is the third of three articles to appear in book form under the title, 
La Méthodologie des activités pratiques appliquée a lV’ étude des faits sociaux, presenting a 
suggested four-year course of graduate study in political and social science designed to 
give the student not only a fund of information but a working methodology as well. 
Particular attention is paid to the organization of studies into the series: (1) descrip- 
tive, (2) analytic, (3) synthetic, and (4) comparative.—Georges Hostelet, Revue inter- 
nationale de sociologie, XLII (1934), 221-42. (Id) 


46. Les Sciences noologiques d’aprés Wilhelm Dilthey [The Noological Sciences 
as Conceived by Wilhelm Dilthey].—Dilthey’s work is an attempt to complete the 
task of the cosmological sciences, not to displace them. Nor does Dilthey seek to es- 
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tablish a phenomenological theory which would define science in terms of method alone. 
While Dilthey did pioneer work of great importance in the sociology of knowledge, he 
did not solve the problem of historical relativism. In place of the dilemmas inherent in 
subjective idealism he substituted others which still remain metaphysical or mystical 
and are therefore incapable of solution by empiric scientific procedure.—Tazerout, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII (1934), 243-67. (Ia) 


47. Sociologie ethnologique: les Juifs algériens—conservatisme et évolution. [Eth- 
nic Sociology: The Jews of Algeria—Conservatism and Evolution].—The legendary 
character of the Jew is the product of centuries of oppression and conflict. The Jews 
of Algeria, long held in positions of inferiority by the Arabs, are evolving toward a type 
less differentiated from the Occidental as a result of contact with Europeans less anti- 
Semitic than previously, public education, and opportunities for military service. 
Thus the Jew can largely lose those traits for which he is hated and persecuted.—J. H. 
Probst-Biraben, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII (1934), 349-58. (IITd) 


48. Essai sur le probléme de la colonisation au Brésil [Essay on the Problem of 
Brazilian Colonization]|.—During the past century immigration has added to the mix- 
ture of Portuguese, native Indians, and imported African Negroes of the Brazilian 
population, some four and one-half million arrivals from diverse European countries. 
Many groups of these have formed colonies where they have preserved their language 
and national sentiments. These groups, particularly the Protestant Germans, have re- 
sisted to the utmost any efforts of the Brazilian government to promote their assimila- 
tion.— Emilio Willems, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII (1934), 359-71. (IIIb) 


49. Une Sociologie nomothétique est-elle possible et désirable? [Is a nomothétique 
Sociology Possible and Desirable?].—In order to establish the existence of laws, in the 
strict sense of the word, we must be able to make abstractions from our data which will 
at the same time reveal similarities (and identities) and correspond to existing reali- 
ties. Because of the heterogeneity of its elements, such abstractions as can be made 
in sociology are of little value in the formulation of laws; and, for this reason, sociology 
can never be a strict science of social life. Particular social studies such as economics 
and statistics may, however, permit the establishing of “tentative laws.” Knowledge 
of potentialities and probabilities may be thought to have a directive influence on the 
process of social change.—W. M. Kozlowski, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII 
(1934), 431-37. (Ia) 


50. Les Révolutions qui se font: leus solution du probléme politique et du probléme 
social [Revolutions Which Are Occurring and Their Solutions to Political and Social 
Problems].—The political problem of reconciling the authority of the state with in- 
dividual liberty and the social problem of reconciling eng ngy | and democracy have 
not been solved by aristocratic (monarchic) or democratic rule. Democracies are neces- 
sarily oligarchies; and the right to vote has no correspondence with ability to vote 
wisely. The revolutions establishing the present totalitarian states of Russia, Italy, 
and Germany, while suppressing individual liberty, have substituted for the will of 
the majority the “general will,” corresponding to the popular aspirations of the people. 
They have thereby created much more ardent followers than the democracies.—André 
Joussain, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII (1934), 439-59. (IIe) 


51. Préliminaries a l'étude des ‘‘Formes élémentaires de la vie sociale” [Prelimi- 
naries to the Study of Elementary Forms of Social Life]_—A study of the elementary 
forms of social life must distinguish between the merely “primitive” and the “basic,” 
must draw upon biology and psychology as well as the study of groups, and must con- 
sider the specific structures by which differentiated functions are carried on. Within 
the Great Society are many diverse and relatively autonomous societies, each organ- 
ized and differentiated so as best to meet its n and desires. Only by monographs 
on the particular means by which the various types of social groups satisfy these needs 
and desires can we know the bases of social life—G. L. Duprat, Revue internationale 
de sociologie, XLII (1934), 525-56. (Ia) 
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52. Un Précurseur de |’urbanism il y a un siécle: Victor Considérant [A Precursor 
of Urbanism a Century Ago: Victor Considérant].—In 1834 an engineer, Victor Con- 
sidérant, published his Considerations sociales sur l architectonique, an excellent discus- 
sion of the housing problem. In it he pointed out the miseries of the slums and the threat 
they offered to the whole of society —Gaston Richard, Revue internationale de so- 
ciologie, XLII (1934), 557-61. (IVc) 


53. Remarques sur la prévision sociologique des guerres et sur les guaranties d’une 
paix [Remarks on the Sociological Prevision of Wars and on Guaranties of Peace].— 
The study of the laws of any country, in so far as they deal with the rights of the citi- 
zens to incite international conflict, offers to sociologists data for the possible prediction 
of war. Internal legislation may be of greater importance than international law in 
promoting a lasting peace.—Henryk Karnecki, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLII 
(1934), 563-65. (IIe) 


54. Les Elites et le prestige (de l’initiation a la déconsécration) [Elites and Prestige 
(from Initiation to Deconsecration) |.—An élite fulfils a function demanded and valued 
by the society in which it exists. Hence we must determine what functions have pres- 
tige. Elites cannot be considered in terms of group organizations. For the most part 
they form no group nor does their association create a stable structure which is capable 
of description. Socio-psychological concepts such as prestige, status, etc., are of more 
value than morphological terms. The prestige of every élite rests on collective senti- 
ments in which a large element of illusion is present. Rational, objective judgment of 
worth is seldom the basis for the prestige of élites. Their superiority is felt before it is 
tested. An élite must not lift itself too high nor can it lose its ability to communicate 
with other groups. This is emphasized by the effect of competition between élites in a 
society. Once a certain élite withdraws or segregates itself, it leaves itself vulnerable 
to displacement by other groups. Further, competition produces a desire for supremacy 
and a monopoly of power. This leads to a specialization and then a hierarchy of talents 
which in turn ends in skill or merit as a prestige factor in place of blood, wealth, or favor. 
In this way we arrive at an aristocracy of merit. Elites need approbation, and yet they 
affect to despise it. They are isolated from their groups and yet are inclined to enter 
into relationships giving them a greater sense of solidarity. The followers of an élite 
honor it and yet are suspicious of it. They substitute one élite for another and refresh 
existing élites by accepting new members. 

Elites differ according to the society in which they exist. In the past sacred charac- 
teristics were ascribed to élites, today not even a moral élite need be gifted with “di- 
vine” grace, “revelations,” etc. Rational secular élites which arose in the eighteenth 
century are characteristic of our culture. The intimate connection between social struc- 
ture and the character of an élite can be seen when we turn to highly stratified societies. 
Here there is no “popular” élite as we find in “‘open” social structures. Whenever an 
élite pretends to a skill, aptitude, quality, or function which is demanded by a society 
but which this élite does not really possess, a pathological condition arises. Or, when- 
ever a social structure is too fluid, people have no way of placing themselves. Mere 
notoriety is confused with fame. Elites will be determined on the basis of public acclaim. 
Publicity becomes an end in itself. The “‘best”” becomes merely the “best known.” 
Each type of élite is capable of certain virtues and vices. A plutocratic élite must guard 
against venality. A flourishing liberalism is the best social system for healthy élites. 
The survival of any élite depends on the social value of its function. When this declines, 
the élite wanes; when it grows, the élite increases its power.—G. L. Duprat, Revue in- 
ternationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 5-52. (IIIc) 


55. Positivisme russe et la fondation de la sociologie [Russian Positivism and the 
Founding of Sociology].—Roberty’s relationship to early European sociological societies 
such as the Institut internationale de Sociologie and the Société de Sociologie de Paris 
and his break with Comte’s “second stage” are described. Roberty held that morality 
could not be independent of and yet subordinated to sociology, and he refused to accept 
biological factors alone as an explanation of social life. He also refused to subordinate 
sociology to socialistic dogma. For him sociology must become a branch of knowledge 
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which could throw light on any social theory. He related sociology to psychology by 
adopting “constraint” (in much the same manner as Durkheim) as the social psychic 
fact.—René Verrier-Roberty, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 53-77. 


56. Turgot: une philosophie sociale méconnue du XVIII¢ siécle [Turgot: An Un- 
recognized Social Philosopher of the Eighteenth Century].—Historians of sociological 
thought such as Bogardus and Lichtenberger scarcely mention Turgot. Turgot’s life 
as a thinker, administrator, social philosopher, and as a precursor of modern economic 
thought as well as his emphasis on the importance of religion for civilization is con- 
trasted with that of Montesquieu. Unlike Montesquieu, Turgot was an intuitive genius, 
Where the one labored carefully, the other depended on flashes of insight. Turgot ad- 
vocated historical method, although in his own work he depended on scientific imagina- 
tion and intuition. The idea of social progress was basic in Turgot’s thinking. Factors 
in this progress are invention, education, and the ability of men to carry on a common 
cultural heritage through language.—Charles A. Ellwood, Revue internationale de so- 
ciologie, XLIII (1935), 113-22. (1b) 


57. Magie et religion [Magic and Religion].—Religious intuition should not be con- 
fused with magic. Magic is disastrous to the intellect, to all types of moral conscious- 
ness, and to religion. Christian intuition is at once emotional and intellectual. As Berg- 
son has pointed out, it is a fusion of both, certainly not merely an affective willing like 
primitive magic.—Raoul Allier, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 123- 
29. (IIId) 


58. La Méthode scientifique appliquée a l’étude des faits sociaux confrontation 
entre la méthodologie des faits de la nature et la méthodologie des faits de l’activité 
humaine [Scientific Method as Applied to the Study of Social Facts: A Comparison 
between the Methodology Used for the Study of the Facts of Nature and the Facts of 
Human Activity].—Part I of this article is an analysis of an article of M. Henri Le Cha- 
telier entitled, “The Forty-Hour Week.” Despite Le Chatelier’s scientific protestations 
he fails to establish rigid proofs for his argument against certain aspects of the forty- 
hour week. He confuses economic and social laws with those of the natural sciences. 
He expresses quantitative judgments without proving his point by reference to quanti- 
fied material. His statements must therefore be considered opinion, not proofs. In other 
cases he mixes judgments of value with judgments of fact. In Part IT scientific method 
is described as relying on experimental analysis, abstraction, specific explanation, statis- 
tical analysis, a clear understanding of the specific nature of social facts, and a refusal 
to assume that certain techniques are scientific and hence that only those problems 
solved by such techniques are solved “scientifically.” Also, in the social sciences con- 
tent for method must be sought in specific practical activity, not in a vague condition 
called “‘action.”—G. Hostelet, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 131- 
83. (Ia, c) 


59. Population et progrés technique [Population and Technical Progress].—Density 
of population alone does not insure social progress, since it may act as a hindrance as 
well as a stimulant. Such factors as industrial organization, administrative and judicial 
development, the distribution of educational opportunities, comforts, moral and ma- 
terial security, and the degree of intensity in social life make up a social atmosphere 
which is favorable to invention. An examination of the conditions under which the 
greatest number of great inventions have been produced leads to the conclusion that 
only where there is liberty and free enterprise can there be fertility in invention.— 
Gaston Bouthoul, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 185-97. (IVa) 


60. Essai sur la technique et la civilisation [Essay on Techinque and Civilization]._— 
Social life is the result of two factors—communication and techniques. We can think 
of life as physical, psychic, or social. Physical description will deal with the relationship 
between human life and its physical milieu, the motive powers of animal life, and bio- 
mechanical co-ordination. In considering the development of techniques, the develop- 
ment of the brain, the hand, and the assumption of a vertical position for the body 
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must be understood. Bio-mechanical co-ordination resulting from the contact of organ- 
ism and matter has given rise to techniques which may be studied in regard to their 
origin, the elements composing them, the qualities of techniques, and the characteristics 
of animal and human techniques.—Alexandrescu (Al. J.), Revue internationale de so- 
ciologie, XLIII (1935), 237-57. (Ia) 


61. Les Institutions actuelles du Portugal [The Real Institutions of Portugal].— 


Problems of social order, budget-balancing, political organization, and the structure of 
the corporative state are analyzed. The task of the experimental sociologist is described 
as the determination of bonds of solidarity which unite the members of a group and 
render it coherent, stable, and powerful. The sociologist will seek to understand the 
nature, the force, the extent, and the modalities of these bonds.—Paul Descamps, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 259-91. (IIe) 


62. Introduction 4 la psychologie des masses [Introduction to the Psychology of 


Masses].—Crowds and masses have common and differentiating characteristics. Both 
have the following common factors: large numbers, community of convictions, desires, 
hopes; a tendency toward fixed ideas and self-hypnosis, affectivity, and suggestibility. 
Differentiating factors are: masses are dispersed, crowds concentrated; crowds are 
highly mobile and act quickly as a unit, masses show a diversity of reaction and are 
slow in acting as a unit; changes in a crowd are sudden and revolutionary, in the masses 
changes are slow and almost unnoticeable; crowds easily become revolutionaries, masses 
are generally conservative; masses long for and prepare for revolutions, crowds bring 
trem into being under revolutionary leadership. A schematic presentation follows. 


I. MASSES 
Peoples 
Classes and castes 
Members of the same métier and profession 


. Sects 
. Categories of buyers and sellers 
. Coteries 


II. CROWDS 


. Independent or undisciplined (street crowds, spontaneous riots, assemblies which 


have become riotous, etc.) 


. Disciplined 


A. By mandate and therefore not anonymous (political assemblies, juries, law courts, 
investigating committees, etc.) 

B. Without mandate and therefore anonymous (religious crowds, electoral com- 
mittees, etc.) 

When organized and unorganized masses are compared in regard to other factors 


the following table may be given: 


MASSES 
CATEGORIES 
Unorganized Organized 
Religious. ...............| Believers Church 
Parties (in a Parties (in a parliament or a congress) 
Politico-economic........| Taxpayers or contributors Leagues of taxpayers or contributors 
Members of same profession, | Syndicates, corporations, co-operatives 
buyers and sellers 
Ee te Literati, writers, artists, schol- | Academies, institutes, societies of men of let- 
ars, etc. ters, archeological societies, etc. 
a ee ee Those who may be called to | An army in service 
service 
Coteries Secret Societies 


.—André Joussain, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 293-305. (IIb) 
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63. L’Education sociale chez Tolstoi [Tolstoy’s Practice of Social Education].— 
Tolstoy has often been considered a proponent of “individual” education as against 
socialized types of instruction. He conceived of society as a Gemeinschaft. In his own 
school he stressed group morale through his emphasis on “school spirit,” the “spirit 
of the troop,” collective discussions, and group composition. At every opportunity 
discipline was taught through creating a sense of group responsibility on the part of 
the individual. To be accurate, we must understand that Tolstoy recognized the social 
aspects of personality. He really desired to attain a maximum of individual and social 
development. This meant stressing both aspects, not one or the other.—C. Narly, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 369-85. (IIIf) 


64. Les Révolutions qui se font: la solution russe du probléme social [Revolutions 
Which Are Occurring: The Russian Solution to the Social Problem].—The social prob- 
lem consists of maintaining a level of culture already established, in raising this level 
and also in distributing this culture among the greatest number of people. Among con- 
temporary revolutions the Russian alone is really new since, unlike fascist revolutions, 
it has not merely reorganized traditional social structures. A rural, handicraft type of 
worker has been converted into an urban, industrial type. Great emphasis has been 
ag on economic life. The lot of the worker has been improved, and the proletariat 

become the ruling class. The greatest fault has been in the recruitment of an élite 
able to lead in cultural and economic life. Too much stress has been placed on problems 
of techniques and commerce, and, until the day comes when economic pressure is not 
so great, there can be little change. Communism has an ancient heritage in Russia. 
Today it satisfies the “instinct of sociability” so deeply rooted in the Russian soul. It 
cannot be said that tyranny has been abolished, however; one oligarchy has replaced 
another. Even the success of new Russia is not merely a product of Marxism. Old—as 
well as new—Russia must be given credit. A new élite will arise and, as in every society, 
its position will be secure because its abilities and virtues will make it so.—André Jous- 
sain, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 387-402. (IIe) 


65. Esquisse d’un traité de sociologie [An Outline of a Treatise on Sociology].— 
Human individuals are interdependent. Social bonds are “interpsychical.” Sociology 
is the study of social processes and social structures which are based in social attitudes 
(comportements). Social structures, attitudes, and processes can be described in terms 
of social relationships. The study of these is the object of sociology since a knowledge 
of these relationships will give us all the knowledge which can properly be called socio- 
logical. (The following outline is the table of contents of the treatise.) 


Intropuction: I. The object of Sociology; II. Obstacles to the Realization of a 
Science of Sociology; III. Possibilities of the Development of a Scientific Sociology. 
Part I. Soctotocicat Metuop: chap. i, The Observation of Facts; chap. ii, Docu- 
mentation and vege gr chap. iii, Classification of Sociological Types (Social Struc- 
tures and Modes of Social Solidarity); chap. iv, Methods of Explanation; chap. v, 
Sociological Prevision and Applied Sociology. Part II. Soctat MorpnHo.ocy: chap. i, 
General Types of Social Life: (A) Types of Animal Life, (B) Characteristics of Human 
Social Life, (C) Generic Processes in Social Life; chap. ii, Complex Forms of Social Life: 
(A) Types of Civilizations and i (1) Civilizations, (2) Folk and Nations, (3) 
Types of National Social Life; (B) ypes of Regional and Urban Social Life: (1) Re- 
gional Types, (2) Urban Types; chap. iv, Elementary Forms of Social Life: (A) Asso- 
ciations and Established Groups; chap. v, Elementary Forms of Social Life: Technical 
and Economic Activity; chap. vi, Elementary Forms of Social Life (concluded). Part 
III. Socrat PHysrotocy AND Puysics: chap. i, Factors of General Social Evolution; 
chap. ii, Factors in Ethnic and National Evolution; chap. iii, Factors in Regional and 
Urban Life; chap. iv, Factors in Elementary Social Life; chap. v, Social Pathology. 
Part IV. Apptrep Socro.ocy: chap. i, Political and Social Organization: Appen. A, 
The Technique of Journalism; Appen. B, “TIllusionism”; chap. ii, Social Economy; chap. 
iii, Social Ethics.—G. L. Duprat, Revue internationale de sociologie, Part I, XLIII (1935), 
469-529; Part II, ibid., pp. 575-608; Part III, XLIV (1936), 101-30; Part IV, ibdid., 
pp. 137-208. (Ia) 
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66. Le Fait sociologique [Sociological Fact].—Social facts and sociological facts 
must not be confused. A social fact is always a concrete historical case, a sociological 
fact is a general case. A sociological fact is that which is common to many social facts. 
We must establish the historical concreteness of social facts, but as sociologists we can- 
not stop with establishing this uniqueness and originality of the concrete case; we must 
describe what is common and recurrent. In dealing with Christianity we must discover 
in its history the laws which govern the evolution of other religions. The degree of gen- 
erality in the effect ought to correspond to a like degree of generality in the cause. So- 
ciological laws will always be thought of with reference to concrete cases which, al- 
though displaying great variation, do exhibit similarities —André Joussain, Revue in- 
ternationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 531-35. (Ia) 


67. Sociologie dynamique [Dynamic Sociology]—Man as a sociological synthesis 
is a complex of different social contents and properties which can be reproduced inde- 
pendently of the individual who bears them. Sociological products may be described 
as subjective aspects of conduct or as existential objects; biological products are the 
result of factors within the human subject alone. There is less likeness between the 
product and that which has given rise to it in sociological processes than in biological. 
Sociological phenomena germinate and take root more easily in new environments than 
is characteristic of biological. Common to both biological and sociological processes is 
the element of shock and suffering caused by the birth of a new element.—E. Chalapny, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 609-23. (Ia) 


68. La Documentation sociale et la surproduction des périodiques [Social Docu- 
mentation and the Overproduction of Periodicals].—No one library possesses copies of 
every social-science journal, and periodicals have not thus far received the same biblio- 
graphical care as books. To facilitate the use of journals there should be published not 
merely listings such as The World List of Scientific Periodicals but an international list 
which would describe briefly the content and nature of the articles in the journals. 
Reference is made to various bibliographies of journals and of the social sciences.— 
Daniel Warnotte, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIII (1935), 625-35. (Ic) 


69. Le Retour des formes de la vie Sociale [The Recurrence of Forms of Social Life}. 
—Despite the fact that the effects of imitation and the influence of past social forms 
on present forms may lead to stages of social life similar to past stages, there is never a 
complete reproduction of these past stages. For, subsequent to them, new experiences 
have added to knowledge, and the past forms are modified and reshaped for current 
usage.—Henryk Karnecki, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 209-13. (Ia) 


70. L’Histoire comparée des évolutions sociales [Comparative History of Social 
Evolutions].—In the comparative study of social evolutions one must first discern the 
duration and sense of evolution, including subsequent developments to the period under 
primary consideration, and must limit comparison to evolutions of the same order. 
Because of the enormous store of varied and complex historical data, it would be im- 

ssible to make valid generalizations without a means of distinguishing significant 
facts underlying similar social evolutions. Psychology furnishes this means, enabling 
one to recognize the general law in the specific events; historical explanation becomes 
sociological when it is psychological.—André Joussain, Revue internationale de sociolo- 
gie, XLIV (1936), 215-25. (Ia) 


71. Les Réactions des masses: leur esprit simpliste [The Reactions of the Masses: 
Their Simple Spirit].—The exigencies of practical life—of action—prevent most people 
from attaining a complete and objective knowledge of situations and possible courses 
of action; they act on simplifications, stereotypes. Consequently, power over the masses 
is achieved by those who understand the sentiments of the masses and present in sim- 
plest form programs which promise attainment of the ends toward which these senti- 
ments tend, whether such ends may be realized or not.—André Joussain, Revue inter- 
nationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 279-85. (IIb) 
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72. La Sociologie américaine au sein de 1’Institute internationale de Sociologie 
[American Sociology and Its Place in 1’Institute internationale de Sociologie].—To the 
twelfth congress of the International Institute of Sociology held at Brussells in 1935 
and presided over by Professor Ellwood, American sociologists made many important 
contributions and brought a scientific spirit contrasted to the European tendency to 
submit to the influence of various social philosophies. International co-operation is 
indispensable to sociology and is destined to become more intimate and permanent as 
a result of the congresses and the formation of the International Federation of Societies 
and Institutes of Sociology.—G. L. Duprat, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIV 
(1936), 307-11. (Ib) 


73. Le Probléme de l’intellectuel [The Problem of the Intellectual].—The intellectu- 
al is not characterized by his physiological or psychological traits but by his social 
traits. He is formed by his actions and reactions in relation to the social situation. He 
functions to create, circulate, and perfect values for his society.—Arnost Blaha, Revue 
internationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 361-72. (IIIc) 


74. L’Enseignement de la sociologie en France [The Teaching of Sociology in 
France].—Where the study of sociology is merely a cultural elective, or where it is a 
part of the training of teachers in other fields, it would be more profitable to deal with 
limited practical aspects than to attempt to cover the entire range of sociological theory. 
Even in graduate work of specialization great benefit would be derived from “‘sociologi- 
cal clinics” where the student could study social life at firsthand under the guidance 
of practical workers.—Roger Bastide, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIV (1935), 
373-96. (Id) 


75. Introduction a étude des ‘“‘équilibres sociaux” [Introduction to the Study of 
“Social Equilibrium’’].—The concept “social equilibrium” corresponds to a relation 
which tends to remain constant between forces composing a system of psycho-sociologi- 
cal functions so that the relative importance of one of them cannot be modified without 
destroying the total synergy. The term seems more useful than others which might be 
introduced to stress the fundamental idea of a balance of energies tending to inhibit 
divergent change and to preserve a state of “normalcy.”—G. L. Duprat, Revue inter- 
nationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 451-95. (Ia) 


76. Le Concept d’équilibre, est-il nécessaire aux sciences sociales? [Is the Concept 
of Equilibrium Necessary to the Social Sciences?|—The concept of equilibrium as 
used by the social sciences corresponds rather to an illusion than to an existing state 
and should be abolished. It adds nothing to understanding the “why” and “how” of 
change and only obscures discussion by its varied uses. Sociology must create its own 
concepts and classifications rather than borrow from the physical sciences.—P. Sorokin, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 497-529. (Ia) 


77. La Sociologie et la notion d’équilibre [Sociology and the Idea of Equilibrium].— 
Sorokin, pointing out the dangers in the sociological use of the concept “equilibrium,” 
borrowed from the physical sciences, concluded that the concept should be abandoned. 
But in the hierarchy of the sciences concepts have successive stages of development 
and are to be used and understood in terms of that development. A valuable concept 
should not be banned because it has different meanings in different sciences, nor because 
it has in the course of development been occasionally misused.—Emile Lasbax, Revue 
internationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 531-49. (Ia) 


78. La Sociographie hindone aux débuts du capitalism modern [Hindu Sociography 
at the Outset of Modern Capitalism].—Even though primitive forms of industry and 
agriculture coexist beside modern forms, India has at present great cotton, woolen, and 
jute mills, hydro-electric plants, iron and steel mills, and almost all basic industries. 
Already it occupies eighth place as a world industrial power. The industrial workers 
are as yet but a small proportion of the total population, without particular organiza- 
tion or power, and there is a lack both of training facilities and of native capital, but a 
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rapidly increasing portion of the population is participating in the economic benefits 
of industrialization and thereby is enabling further development. Concomitant with 
it, we may expect extension of insurance, education, medical care, and similar social 
progress.—Kumar Sarkar and Professor Benoy, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIV 
(1936), 585-601. (IIIg) 


79. Du Droit de punir (étude philosophico-sociale) [The Right To Punish: A Socio- 
philosophical Study].—An exhaustive study of works on the philosophical, sociological, 
juridical, and penal aspects of punishment for crime leads to the conclusion that even 
the greatest thinkers have here neglected the scientific for the metaphysical approach. 
The right of society to punish has no need to be justified; punishment is the counterpart 
of crime and must therefore be studied as an aspect of society.—E. Diaconide, Revue 
internationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 603-36. (Vd) 


80. Le Changement temporaire du sens des mots dans les crises sociales [Tempo- 
rary Changes in Word Meanings during Social Crises].—In times of crises, particularly 
in revolutions, the ordinary meanings of words may be changed considerably—often 
reversed—by a change in identification. Virtue becomes a crime when criminals are in 
power, and lawlessness a virtue in times of revolt. In this way aspirations that are nor- 
mally considered antisocial can be brought within the mores and thus secure adherents. 
—André Joussain, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 637-61. (IIb) 


81. La Louillure du meurtrier et les classes Sociales dans la Gréce antique [The 
Defilement of the Murderer as Related to Social Classes in Ancient Greece].—The 
idea that a murderer is defiled by his act (through the anger of the spirit of his victim) 
is common to many primitive peoples, among them the primitive Greeks. That it is 
not found in Homer may '.< due to the strength of the clan, making retin swift 
and sure during this era. But the peasant classes retained the idea, and, when they 
increased in social importance, they brough* it back into honor. With the establish- 
ment of a strong system of law in the cities, however, the notion of defilement was no 
longer necessary as a social sanction and again lost acceptance. This serves as an ex- 
ample of the way in which social classes may be defined a the positions they adopt in 
regard to such a notion.—Henri Janne, Revue de |’ Institute de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 
25-42. (IIIc) 


82. La Méthode monographique a |’Institute Social roumain [The Monographic 
Method of the Social Institute of Roumania].—In the twenty years of its existence 
(1918-38) the Social Institute of Roumania, under the guidance of Démétri Gusti, has 
aimed at the scientific study of Roumania’s social problems, the formulation of practical 

ropositions of necessary reforms, the organization of sociological data, and the spread- 
ing of sociological knowledge. Its monographic studies are carried on by large groups 
of students and trained workers co-ordinated by the older scholars, and utilize all possible 
techniques for gathering complete data. The studies are excellently planned, and the 
results undeniably have a practical importance. Their value is enhanced by their serv- 
ice in bringing the student into contact with the concrete facts of social life —G. Jac- 
quemyns, Revue de I’ Institute de Sociologie, XVII (1937), 43-46. (Ic) 


83. Note sur la vie Sociale des négres de |’Ile Sainte-Héléne [Note on the Social 
Life of the Negroes of St. Helena Island].—At the close of the Civil War, great plan- 
tations with wealthy absentee owners gave way to small farms owned by former slaves, 
on St. Helena Island, off the coast of South Carolina. Since then there has been very 
little racial intermixture between the Negroes and the few whites remaining, but the 
European culture has been largely assimilated and predominates strongly over the 
African. In the absence of formal political and judicial units, the administrative or- 
ganization has formed spontaneously about the plantation institutions of former days. 
The social life of the Island furnishes a serious argument against the thesis of the cul- 
tural immobility of the Negro races.—Robert Rothschild, Revue de I’Institute de Soci- 
ogie, XVII (1937), 46-50. (IIIb) 
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84. Le Probléme de l’alcoolisme considéré du point de vue de I’“individual psycholo- 
gie’”’ d’Alfred Adler [The Problem of Alcoholism Considered from the Viewpoint of the 
Individual Psychology of Alfred Adler].—Adler’s theory that a feeling of inferiority 
serves as a compensation for a drive to superiority can be utilized in curing alcoholic 
disorders. According to Adler, the fear of not being appreciated is the reason that a man 
turns to alcohol, crime, or perversion, which represent different stages of the same phe- 
nomenon, namely, the neurosis. To cure the drinker, one must exchange the superiority 
given to him by his drinking companions for a superiority which has some value for 
society. Two cases, one from literature, are cited to support the Adlerian hypothesis. 
In both cases when the person obtained some recognition from society for a certain act, 
he not only gave up drinking (thereby showing his superiority) but also attempted to 
reform other persons addicted to an excessive use of alcohol. Adler’s theories are of 
value for therapy not only in the neurosis but also in the alcoholic disorders.—P. Plottke, 
L’ Hygiéne mentale, XXTX (1934), 250-56. 


85. Le Psychiatrie et I’hygiéne au Perou [Psychiatry and Hygiene in Peru].—Psy- 
chiatry, psychiatric education, and mental hygiene in Peru have not kept pace in their 
development with the mental health needs of the population. The present situation in 
these fields is treated under five headings: “I. The History of Assistance to the Insane,” 
“II. The Development of Psychiatry in Peru,” “III. The Mentally Sick in the Popula- 
tion Coming from Lima and from the Rest of the Country,” “IV. Mental Hygiene in 
Peru,” and “V. The Present Situation with Respect to Material Assistance, Prophy- 
laxis, and the Study of Psychic Difficulties.” Mental hygiene is carried on through edu- 
cation and prophylaxis. The superstitions of the natives often prevent them from seek- 
ing aid from the psychiatric hospital. Education since 1919 has attempted to overcome 
such prejudices. Preventive measures, such as child guidance and counseling patterned 
after the Judge Baker Foundation, have been recently introduced. Economic difficulties 
in the way of meeting adequately the present health needs are given in terms of mount- 
ing expenses and paired budgets. A new institute which would function as an out- 
patient department and would also give an added impetus to psychiatric instruction 
and research is needed. The country would benefit a great deal by such an institute, 
as it would serve to decrease the number of persons who now end up in the mental 
hospital.—_H. Delgado, L’ Hygiéne mentale, XXXI (1936), 181-200. 


86. Mentalité primitive et psychopathologie [Primitive Mentality and Psychopathol- 
ogy].—Irrespective of the question of pathological genesis, some analogies appear to 
exist between the mentality of psychotics and that of primitive people. On the social 
side Lévy-Bruhl has presented the notion of prélogique to describe the primitive men- 
tality; on the biological side Darwin has pictured the evolution of the species; and on 
the psychological front the principle of regression as applied to the study of the criminal 
has been developed by the rt ta school. These theoretical considerations should 
be kept in mind in the analyses of the following: (a) the paranoid as conceived by Tanzi 
and the Italian school; (6) the schizophrenic as conceived by the Germans Schilder, 
Storch, Wilman, and Langelliideke; and (c) the obsessional psychoneurotic as con- 
ceived by Freud and Jung. Both the paranoid and the schizophrenic show certain men- 
tal symptoms which have their prototypes in the minds of several primitive peoples. 
Freud considers the obsessional psychoneurotic as a regression of man to an infantile 
state which has its counterpart in the primitive state of humanity. The thoughts and 
ideas of the psychopath are not, contrary to the statements of some authors, related by 
heredity to the primitive mentality. Biological heredity is one thing; social transmission 
is quite another. Ancestral superstitions do not come from our super-unconscious or 
our collective unconscious but from the lips of our grandmothers. Experiences acquired 
in the social milieu explain differences in thought. Biological heredity does not transmit 
into natural dispositions the habits which are socially acquired from generation to 
generation. The mind of both the paranoid and the schizophrenic resembles in some 
modes of its functioning the mind of primitive man. But that is all.—J. Lévy-Valensi, 
Annales médico-psychologiques, XCII (1934), 676-701. 


87. Le Sentiment d’injustice subie en pathologie criminelle [The Feeling of Injustice 
Suffered in Criminal Pathology].—Among the suspected tendencies and mental mech- 
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anisms which force one toward crime, the feeling of injustice and the reaction to this 
feeling represent a method of approach to the psychological organization of a delinquent. 
This study was undertaken because a statistically significant number of delinquents 
eventually develop dementia praecox or paranoia and because in the past they have re- 
ceived more favorable judgments at the hands of the psychiatrists. In a series of de- 
linquents who have become insane certain hypertrophic traits of the personality have 
been observed. This feeling is found normally among criminals. If one analyzes this 
feeling, it appears as a sort of assent which the intelligence gives to the instinctive reac- 
tion against a disagreeable act of another person. It is quite natural to attribute evil 
intent to the other. This immediately leads to the desire of revenge for the injustice 
suffered. But in the average man, after the passage of time, this feeling loses much of 
its power, whereas in the spiteful person the feeling is maintained for a much longer pe- 
riod. This disposition appears to be innate but is subject to much modification in the 
course of experience. A simple increase of excitability in the nervous system intensifies 
this disposition and causes one to react spitefully against events toward which normally 
one would be more tolerant. Schizoids and psychasthenes present certain anomalies in 
their manner of resenting an injustice suffered. Because of the intensity of their suffer- 
ing they appreciate the importance of another’s attention, and, as they are afraid to 
repel it, their criticism of it goes over into an emotional discharge. Their hypersensi- 
tivity is an aspect of their temperament and not a sign of tolerance. The paranoid is 
more dangerous than others when he suffers a real or supposed injury. His disease is 
not an explanation because he is just as dangerous before its onset. This is noted in his 
absolute demand for justice against others. This rigid attitude influences markedly his 
conduct. While externally the paranoid presents a picture of honesty and justice, there 
exists a marked contrast between this expressed sentiment of justice and his conduct. 
If this sentiment influences his conduct and isolates him from life, it has evolved as origi- 
nal with him and without any real contact with society —Et. de Greeff, Annales médico- 
psychologiques, XCIII (1935), 361-84. 


In view of the fact that abstracts of the articles to which the following references 

apply have already been published in English in Psychological Abstracts, the Journal is 

ublishing only the original references and the references to Psychological Abstracts (in 
Poldface type). These articles come under Group Ila of the classification scheme. 


88. Die Bedeutung sexueller Attentate auf Kinder unter 14 Jahren fiir die Entwick- 
lung von Geisteskrankheiten und Charakteranomalien [The Importance of Sexual At- 
tacks on Children less than 14 Years of Age for the Development of Mental Diseases 
and Character Anomalies]|—A. RassmMuSSEN, Acta psychiatrica ef neurologica, IX 
(1934), 351-433- IX (1935), 2865. 


89. L’Examen du fond mentale des paralytiques généraux par le méthode des tests 
[Examination of the Mental Basis of General Paralysis by the Test Method].—H. 
CLaupE and P. Masquin, Annales médico-psychologiques, XCI (1933), 173-84. VII 
(1933), 5850. 


go. Etude sur les évasions d’aliénés [A Study of the Escapes of the Insane].—R. 
Dupovy, Annales médico-psychologiques, XCI (1933), 304-26. VII (1933), 3908. 


91. L’Internement des arriéres sociaux [The Internment of the Socially Retarded]. 
—X. ABELy and P. ABELy, Annales médico-psychologiques, XCII (1934), 157-83. VIII 
(1934), 3106. 


92. A propos d’un divorce prononcé pendant l’internement [A Divorce Pronounced 
during Internment].—P. GarpIEN and P. LEcuLIER, Annales médico-psychologiques 
XCII (1934), 209-14. VIII (1934), 3114. 


93. Psychophysiologie du suicide: le suicide non pathologique [Psychophysiology of 
Suicide: Nonpathological Suicide]|_—P. CourBon, Annales médico-psychologiques, XCII 
(1934), 384-07. IX (1935), 5804. 
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94. Interréaction psychopathique chez deux soeurs schizophrénes [Psychopathic In- 
teraction in Two Schizophrenic Sisters] —M. Caron and P. SWADEN, Annales médico- 
psychologiques, XCIII (1935), 812-16. X (1936), 577. 


95. Les Aliénés en liberté [The Insane at Large].—R. Dupovuy, Annales médico-psy- 
chologiques, XCIII (1935), 12-33. X (1936), 996. 


96. Certains agents étiologiques des syndromes de démence précoce (d’aprés 200 ob- 
servations) [Certain Etiological Factors in the Syndromes of Dementia Praecox in 200 
Cases].—A. Courtors, Annales médico-psychologiques, XCIII (1935), 51-71. X (1936), 
1488. 


97. Consanguinité et troubles mentaux [Consanguinity and Mental Disorder].— 
M. DesRUELLES and P. GARDIEN, Annales médico-psychologiques, XCIII (1935), 168- 
89. X (1936), 1490. 


98. Internement des aliénés criminels; jurisdiction répressive ou jurisdiction civile? 
[Internment of the Criminal Insane; Criminal Jurisdiction or Civil Jurisdiction?].— 
X. ABELy, Annales médico-psychologiques, XCIII (1935), 234-53. X (1936), 362. 


99. Choc émotif et guérison de psychoses [Emotional Shock and Recovery from 
Psychoses].—M. DesrvELLEs, J. L. MAssot, and P. GARDIEN, Annales médico-psycho- 
logiques, XCIII (1935), 385-93- X (1936), 383. 


100. Tempérament et caractére [Temperament and Character|].—P. OstTANCow, An- 
nales médico-psychologiques, XCIV (1936), 177-86. X (1936), 1579. 


tor. Culture et psychopathologie [Culture and Psychopathology].—C. Wize, An- 
nales médico-psychologiques, XCIV (1936), 609-44 XI (1937), 1357. 


102. Zur Frage der Schundliteratur [The Question of Vulgar Literature].—G. 
KROLL, Archiv fiir Kriminologie, XCII (1933), 250-51. VII (1933), 6026. 


103. Schizophrenie [Schizophrenia] —W. SkatwertT, Fortschritte der Neurologie, 
Psychologie, und ihrer Grenzgebiete, VII (1935), 124-61. IX (1935), 3776. 


104. Psychoanalyse und Sozioanalyse [Psychoanalysis and Socioanalysis].—Har- 
D. LAssweE LL, Imago, XTX (1933), 377-83. IX (1935), 1794- 


105. Atiologie und Verlauf der Massenpsychosen. Mit einen soziologischen An- 
hang; tiber die geschichtliche Situation der Gegenwart [Etiology and Course of Mass 
Psychoses. With a Sociological Appendix on the Present Phase of History]—R. WAL- 
DER, Imago, XXI (1935), 67-91. IX (1935), 3784. 


106. Neurose, Verbrechertum und Hochstaplertum [Neurosis, Criminality, and 
Swindling]—E. Scumipt, [nternationale Zeitschrift far Individual Psychologie, X1 
(1933), 283-95. VIII (1934), 1776. 


107. La Pensée magique chez le neurosé [Magic Thought in the Neurotic].—J. 
LeusaA, Revue frangaise de psychoanalyse, VII (1934), 32-50. VIII (1934), 5623. 


108. Stosunek jednostki do atoczenia w nerwicach [The Relation between the Indi- 
vidual and the Environment].—S. BorowIleck!, Rocznik psychyatryceny, XVIII-XIX 
(1932), 173-207. VIII (1934), 4583. 


109. Endogene Psychosen bei nordischer Rasse [Endogenous Psychoses in the Nor- 
dic Race].—H. Burknarpt, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie, 
CLIII (1935), 165-81. X (1936), 376. 
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110. Das einzige Kind [The Only Child] —L. WULKER, Zeitschrift fiir padogogische 
Psychologie und experimentelle Paddogogik, XXXV (1935), 324-26. IX (1935), 468. 


111. Zur psychischen Hygiene des Kindes- und Jugendlichenalters [Mental Hy- 
giene of the Child and Adolescent Age].—T. Ftirst, Zeitschrift fiir pddogogische Psy- 
chologie und experimentelle Padogogik, XXXVI (1935), 25-37. IX (1935), 3021. 


112. Kindliche Neurosen [Children’s Neuroses]|.—M. SCHMIDEBERG, Zeitschrift fiir 
psychoanalytische Pddogogik, Vi‘ (1933), 206-19. IX (1935), 459. 


113. Les Troubles nerveux et psychiques de |’enfant [Nervous and Mental Disorders 
of Children].—G. Rosrn. Paris: F. Nathan (1935). Pp. 329. X (1936), 3063. 


114. Sexualitét und Persinlichkeit: Wesen und Formen ihrer Beziehungen [Sex- 
uality and Personality: The Naiure and Form of Their Relationship] —O. ScHWAnrz. 
Vienna, Leipzig, Berne: Wiedmann (1934). Pp. 224. IX (1935), 1868. 


115. Kulturbiologie und Rassenpsychologie [Culture Biology and Race Psychology]. 
W. Scuewt. Archiv fiir Bevilkerungswissenschaft und Bevilkerungspolitik, V (1935), 
IX (1935), 5296. 


116. Les Aspects sociaux de la colonisation héterofamiliale des aliénés (dans les 
colonies du type Gheel) [Social Aspects of the Hetero-familial Colonization of the Men- 
tal Patients in Colonies of the Gheel Type].—J. Vit, Journal belge de neurologie et de 
psychiatrie, XXXV (1935), 373-80. X (1936), 452. 


117. L’Hygiéne mentale et la presse [Mental Hygiene and the Press].—O. L. Foret, 
Journal belge de neurologie et de psychiatrie, XXXV (1935), 398-408. X (1936), 387. 


118. Zur Frage der Kinderneurosen [The Question of Childhood Neuroses].—H. 
BEHN-ESCHENBURG, Zeitschrift fiir Kinder psychiatrie, I (1934), 8-13. IX (1935), 695. 


119. Soziologische Bedeutung der nervésen Krankheiten und der Psychotherapie 
[The Sociological Meaning of Nervous Diseases and Psychotherapy|.—V. WEIZSACHER, 
Zentralblatt fiir Psychotherapie und ihre Grenzgebiete, VIII (1935), 295-304. XK (1936), 
1561. 


120. Volksgemeinschaft und Neurose [Society and Neurosis].—L. Serr, Zentral- 
blatt fiir Psychotherapie und ihre Grenzgebiete, VII (1934), 52-60. VIII (1934), 4131. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


A problem basic to the social sciences and 
especially to social psychology, psychiatry, and 
cultural anthropology is the nature of the rela- 
tion between the individual and the group. The 
diversity of viewpoints between and within the 
different disciplines seems to be responsible in 
large measure for the present confusion in the 
psychological and social sciences. In order to 
clarify the outstanding issues the editors de- 
cided to devote this issue of the Journal to a 
symposium upon “The Relation between the 
Individual and the Group.” Contributions are 
presented here from the standpoints of psychia- 
try, psychology, sociology, and cultural an- 
thropology. The editors believe that this issue 
will stimulate a reconsideration of basic points 
of view which will be significant for further re- 
search. 


The first paper is “Social Groups as Products 
of Participating Individuals” by Florian Znani- 
ecki, University of Poznan, author of several 
works which deal directly or indirectly with the 
central problem of the symposium, including 
The Laws of Social Psychology and Social Ac- 
tions, and co-author with W. I. Thomas of The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America. 


Maurice Halbwachs, professor of sociology, 
University of Paris, contributes a paper on 
“Individual Consciousness and the Collective 
Mind,” in which this outstanding representa- 
tive of the Durkheim tradition restates and 
clarifies the crucial issues involved in the rela- 
tionship between individual and collective psy- 
chology. 


Robert S. Woodworth in his paper “Indi- 
vidual and Group Behavior,” points to partici- 
pation in group activities as the central factor 
in personality. Dr. Woodworth, professor of 
psychology, Columbia University, is author of 
Contemporary Schools of Psychology. 


In his article “The Development of Social 
Behavior” John E. Anderson surveys the rapid- 
ly growing literature upon social influences in 
child development. The Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of Minnesota, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Anderson has made significant con- 
tributions to our understanding of child be- 
havior. 


The viewpoint of topological psychology is 
represented by the contribution “Individual, 
Group, and Social Field,” by J. F. Brown, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, the author of Psychology and 
the Social Order which sets forth the theoretical 
perspective of this recent psychological point of 
view. 


Kurt Lewin, an authority both in child psy- 
chology and field theory, contributes a paper 


Can the democratic state tolerate 
a strong government? 


And, if it cannot, will democracy 
survive? 


THE 
AMERICAN GOVERNOR 


FROM FIGUREHEAD 
TO LEADER 


By LESLIE LIPSON 


Believing that a govern- 
ment which is too weak 
can lead to dictatorship as 
surely as one that is too 
strong, this book examines 
the development of the 
governor's leadership in 
both the executive and legis- 
lative branches. 


Particular attention is paid 
the reorganized state gov- 
ernments of New York, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and 
Illinois—the advantages and 
defects of their respective 
systems and the possibilities 
for further reform. 
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34,864 cases of mental disorder ad- 
mitted to state hospitals and private 
sanitariums during a 13-year period 
constitute the basic data for this eco- 
logical study which shows certain 
distinct relationships between types 
of mental disorders and types of 
local communities in a large city. 


MENTAL DISORDERS 
IN URBAN AREAS 


An Ecological Study of Schizophrenia 
and Other Psychoses 


By Rospert E. L. FARIs AND 
H. WARREN DUNHAM 


Here nine different types of mental disorder 
are studied for the first time by the method 
which has added to our knowledge of other 
forms of social pathology, such as juvenile 
delinquency and crime. Major emphasis has 
been placed on the study of schizophrenic 
psychosis. 


Ecological and statistical data pre- 
sented in a series of 37 maps and 96 
tables show the differential distribu- 
tion of the types of mental disorder— 
schizophrenia, manic depressive psy- 
chosis, general paralysis, and alcoholic 
psychosis. 


Offers information to anyone dealing with 
the problem of the disorganized personality, 
the problem of community reorganization, 
and community mental hygiene. Psychia- 
trists and sociologists will find value in the 
basic statistical data relating mental dis- 
order to certain aspects of social life. 


To be published January 3 
270 pages, $2.50 
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on “Field Theory and Experiment in Social 
Psychology.” Dr. Lewin, who is on the staff of 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station of 
the University of Iowa, is teaching at Harvard 
University during the present semester. 


In his paper on “The Individual and the 
Group” William E. Blatz outlines his assump- 
tions for research in human behavior. Dr. 
Blatz, psychologist, and director of the Insti- 
tute of Child Study, University of Toronto, 
has had the opportunity of making intensive 
psychological studies of the Dionne quintuplets 
to whom he refers in this article. 


Floyd H. Allport, in his article “Rule and 
Custom as Individual Variations of Behavior 
Distributed upon a Continuum of Conformity,” 
gives a concrete application for research pur- 
poses of his theory of interpreting social be- 
havior in terms of mental processes of indi- 
viduals, a point of view which is systematically 
outlined in his volume Social Psychology. Dr. 
Allport, psychologist of Syracuse University, is 
a member of the staff of the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs. 


Thomas M. French, M.D., in a paper on 
“Social Conflict and Psychic Conflict,” sug- 
gests the use of psychoanalytic techniques 
which have proved useful in individual neu- 
roses, for dealing with mass phenomena. Dr. 
French is a member of the staff of the Chicago 
Institute for Psychoanalysis. 


In the article “The Individual and Inter- 
personal Relations” Harry Stack Sullivan, 
M.D., regards the analysis of interpersonal rela- 
tions as the most suitable approach to the 
relationship between the individual and the 
group. This conception is basic to the point of 
view and program of research now being formu- 
lated and planned under the auspices of the 
William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation 
of which he is a director. 


The paper “The Group and the Individual 
in Functional Analysis” by Bronislaw Malinow- 
ski represents the tendency in cultural analysis 
to reformulate problems in terms of the impact 
of culture upon personality. Dr. Malinowski, 
social anthropologist, London School of Eco- 
nomics, and an exponent of the functionalist 
viewpoint, is at present in the United States. 


In his analysis of the contributions to this 
symposium Louis Wirth, sociologist, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, points out the importance for 
the development of research of a reformulation 
of the conceptions of the different disciplines 
concerned with human behavior and the possi- 
bilities of an integration and synthesis of these 
different points of view on the subject, “The 
Individual and the Group.” 
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